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EDITOR’S NOTE 


The spmt of adventure and the air of gaiety in The Thee 
Musketeers would make it easy to suppose it one of the 
early romances of Alexandre Dumas It first appeared m 
1844-5, tiowever, when he had been writing plaj^s and stones 
for tiTcnty 5 ears and it belongs to the same penod of bis 
career as Monte-Cristo, which first gave his novels a world- 
wide fame and audience. This was, too, his most extra- 
ordmanly prolific season, for he is said to have produced some 
forty volumes in the year 1844 alone He was assisted in their 
rapid production by vanous secretanes and transcribers, for 
the chief of whom, ^laquet, not a little credit has been claimed 
But Doraas had the power of dominating his scribes, and im- 
pressing bis own narrative, forms, and colours upon their 
minds They were his human pens that was all Les Trots 
Mousqtutatres was followed by Vwgt A ns apris and Le 
Vtcomte dt Bragelonne three books which form a tnlogy 
unsurpassed m objective romance Kossetti said that for pure 
pleasure there was no such storj^-telbng as that of Dumas, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson, both by his own praise, and Ins own 
practice, avowed himself a disciple Dumas emulated Scott 
in reanng a chAteau out of his books, his Abbotsford was called 
Monte Cnsto after his great novel It cost nearly half a 
mdlion francs, and was presently sold (to pay its builder's debts) 
for Jess than a tenth part of that sum He was extravagant 
•ndeed to the end, and died poor in 1870, the year of the out- 
break of tlie rranco-Prussian War. at Puys, near Dieppe, and 
when the w-ar was over bis remains were earned to V'lllers- 
Cottercts. where he first saw the hght m 1802 The following 
IS the table of his published works 
The folloinng is the list of his pubhshed works 
Poetry and I^aYS — FJei^e l/t Mort Ju Geithal Few, *825 ,La C iaae 




PREFACE 


In »hich It Is provfcj that, notwithstanding thfif names Ja w and 
II, the heroes of the history which we are about to have the 
honour to relate to our readers have nothing mythological about 
them* 

A SHORT time ajjo, sshilc making researches in the Rosal 
Library for my History of Louis XIV., I stumbled by 
chance upon the Memoirs of Monsieur d’Artagnan, printed 
— as svcrc most of the svorks of that period, in which 
authors could not fell the truth svithout the risk of a 
residence, more Or less lonij, in the Bastille — at Amster- 
dam, by Pierre Rouge. The title attracted me; I took 
them home with me, with the permission of the guardian, 
and devoured them. 

It is not my intention here to enter into an analysis of 
this curious work, and I shall satisfy myself with refer- 
ring such of my readers as appreciate the pictures of the 
period to its pages They will therein find portraits pen- 
cilled by the hand of a master; and although these squibs 
may be, for the most part, traced upon the doors of 
barracks and the walls of cabarets, they will not find 
the likenesses of Louis XIII., Anne of Austria, Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and the courtiers of the period, less faithful than 
in the history of M. Anquctil 

But, as it is well known, that which strikes the cap- 
ricious mind of the poet is not always that which affects 
the mass of readers. Now, while admiring, as others 
doubtless will admire, the curious details we have to 
relate, the thing which attracted our attention most 
strongly is one to which no one before ourselves had 
given a thought 
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Preface 


D'At\ni;nstn rcUucs t!u\t ot\ his fir^^ visit to M, tie 
Tniville, cnptain of fhc Uini;’B .\fust:i.ti;t:rs, itc ntc.t in 
the antcchatnbcr three younc men, serving- in the illu::- 
trioii.s corps into wliicii he was solicilin}; the honour of 
bcintj recciveti, bearinp the names of Atluis, i’«>ttlio.s, and 
Aram'is. 

\Vc must confess these three j^tran^jc names ‘aruck ur*; 
ui^d U immu(Vu\t\;\y occv\rred to \is that they were Xmx 
pseudonyms, under which D* Art a*' nan had disguised 
names perhaps Illustrious, or else tluat the l)f:arcrs of 
these borrowed names had ihemselvcs elmsen them o?) 
the day in which, from caprice, discotUcnl, or want of 
fortune, they had donned the simple musketerr^s unih^rin. 

From that moment we had no rest till we had searched 
all the contemporary works within our reach for some 
trace of those extraordinary names wducli liad so strtmgly 
awakened our curlo^-hy* 

The ciitaloguc alone of the hooks we read witf) tins 
object would till a whole chapter, which, although it might 
be very instructive, would certainly afford our readers but 
liitlc amusement. It will suffice, then, to tell them that 
at the moment at which, discouraged hy so many fruitless 
investigations, we were a!)Out to abandon our search, we 
«Tt length found, guided by the counsels of our illustrious 
friend, Paulin PArls, a manuscript in folio, indorsed 4 yy 2 
4773» do. not recollect which, having for title: 
** Memoir of the Comte dc la F6rc, touching some Events 
which passed In France towards the End of tlic Reign of 
King Louis XIIL and the Commencement of the Reign of 
King Louis XJV/^ 

It may be easily imagined how great was our joy, w’hrn 
in turning over this manuscript, our last hoj)c, we found 
at the twentieth page the name of Athos, at the twenty- 
seventh the name of Porthos, and at the thirty-first the 
name of Aramls. 

The discovery of a completely unknown manuscript at 
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a period in which historical science is carried to such a 
high degree appeared almost miraculous. We hastened, 
therefore, to obtain permission to print it, with the view 
of presenting ourselves some day with the pack of others 
at the doors of the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lcttrcs, if we should rot succeed— a very probable thing, 
by-the-fa>e — in gaining admission to the Academic Fran- 
faisc w’lth our own proper pack. This permission, we 
feel bound to say, was graciously granted ; which compels 
us here to give a public contradiction to the slanderers 
who pretend that we live under a government but 
moderately indulgent to men of letters. 

Now, this is the first part of this precious manuscript 
w-hich we offer to our readers, restoring to it the title 
which belongs to it, and entering into an engagement 
that if (of which W'c entertain no doubt) this first part 
should obtain the success it merits, we w'ill publish the 
second incontinently. 

In the mean while, as the godfather is a second father, 
wc beg the reader to lay to our account, and not to that 
of the Comte de la Fire, the pleasure or the ennui be may 
experience. 

This being understood, let us proceed with our historj 
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CHAPTER I 

TIIF TIIBEE GIFTS OF M. d’aRTAGN\N THE ELDER 

Os Uie first Monday of the month of April, 1O26, the 
markct-toun of Mcungr, in uhich the author of the 
" Romance of the Rose ” was born, appeared to be in as 
pci feet a state of revolution as if the Huguenots had just 
made a second Rochelle of it. Many cituens, seeing the 
Women flying towards the Grand Street, leaving their 
children crjing at the open doors, hastened to don the 
cuirass, and supporting their somewhat uncertain courage 
With a musket or a partis.vn, directed their steps towards 
the hosie!r> of the Jolly Miller, before which was 
gathered, increasing every minute, a compact group, 
vectferous and full of curiosity. 

In tEiose tunes panics were Common, and few days 
passed without some city or other enregistering in its 
•irthivcs an event of this kind. There were nobles, who 
made war against each other, there was the king, who 
made vvar against the cardinal, there was Spain, which 
made vvar against the king. Then, in addition to these 
Concealed or public, secret or open wars, there were rob- 
bers, mendicants. Huguenots, wolves, and scoundrels, 
who made war upon everybody. The citizens always took 
up arms readily against thieves, wolves, or scoundrels. 


and seeing neither the red-and-vcllovv standard nor me 
livery of t!ic Due de Richelieu, rushed towards the hostel 
of the Jolly Miller. U’hen arrived there, the cause of this 
hubbub vvas apparent to all. 

A joung man,— we can sketch his portrait at a dash. 
Imagine to yourself a Don Quixote of eighteen; a Don 
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CHAPTER 1 

THE three gifts OF M. D’aRTAGNAN THE ELDER 

Dn the first Alonday of the month of April, 1626, the 
narket-toivn of Aleimg-, in which the author of the 
' Romance of the Rose '* was born, appeared to be in as 
icifect a state of revolution as if the Huguenots had just 
nade a second Rochelle of it. Many citizens, seeing the 
.\omen flying towards the Grand Street, leaving their 
rhddren crying at the open doors, hastened to don the 
;uirass, and supporting their somewhat uncertain courage 
vith a musket or a partisan, directed their steps towards 
he hostelry of the Jolly Miller, before which was 
j^athered, increasing every minute, a compact group, 
'cciferous and full of curiosity. 

In those times panics were common, and few days 
massed without some city or other en registering in its 
irchives an event of this kind There were nobles, who 
nade war against each other j there was the king, who 
nade war against the cardinal ; there was Spam, which 
nade w'ar against the king. Then, in addition to these 
roncealed or public, secret or open wars, there were rob- 
lers, mendicants, Huguenots, wolves, and scoundrels, 
■vho made war upon everybody The citizens always took 
jp arms readily against thieves, wolves, or scoundrels, 


' the 
os tel 

• this 

luhbub was apparent to all 

A young man, — we can sketch his portrait at a dash. 
Imagine to yourself a Don Quixote of eighteen, a Don 
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e%er since,— which ought to make you love it. Never 
sell It; allow it to die tranquilly and honourably of old 
age, and if you make a campaign with it, take as much 
care of it as jou w’ould of an old ser\'ant. At court, pro- 
Mded >ou have ever the honour to go there,” continued 
M. d’Artagnan the elder, — '* an honour to which, re- 
memher, your ancient nobility gives jou right, — sustain 
worthiI> jour name of f^enlUman, which has been worthily 
borne by jour ancestors for five hundred years, both for 
vour ovvn sake and the sake of those who belong to you. 
By the latter I mean jour relatives and friends. Endure 
nothing from anyone except Monsieur the Cardinal and 
the king. It is by his courage, please to observe, — by 
Ills courage alone, — that a gentleman can make his way 
nowadays. Whoever hesitates for a second perhaps allows 
the bait to escape which during that exact second fortune 
held out to him Youarejoung. You ought to be brave 
ior two reasons the first is, that jou are a Gascon; and 
the second is, that vou are my son. Never fear quarrels, 
but seek adventures 1 h.ave taught you how to handle a 
sword, JOU have thews of iron, a wrist of steel. Fight 
on all octasions Fight the more for duels being for- 
bidden; since, consequently, there is twice as much 
courage in fighting I have nothing to give jou, mj' son, 
hut fifteen crowns, my horse, and the counsels you have 
just heard Your mother will add to them a recipe for a 
certain balsam, which she had from a Bohemian, and 
which has the mtr.aculous virtue of curing all wounds that 
do not reach the heart. Take adv’antage of all, and live 
happily and long I have but one word to add, and that 
It to propose on example to you, — not mine, for 1 myself 
have never appeared at court, and have only taken part in 
religious wars as a volunteer, I speak of M.^de Tr^ville, 
who vvas formerly " ’ ' ^ 

to be. as a child, ■ _■ 

whom God prescr ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ a 

into battles, and i ■ ' , 

the stronger T ’ ' ' . , ■ Q 


greatly his estcc ' ' _ ■ ' 

\ftervvards, M. r ■ , ^ J 

first journey to Paris, five times ; from the death ol the 
late king till the young one came of age, without reckon- 
ing wars and sieges, seven times; and from that date “P 
to the present day, a hundred times, perhaps J So that 
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Ouisolc willioiit his corsdet, without his coat-of-niail, 
without his cuisscs; a Don Quixote dolhed in a woollen 
doublet, the blue colour of which had faded into a nameless 
shade between lees of wine and a heavenly azure; face 
loni^ and brown; high chcck-I)oncs, a sign of sagacity; 
the maxillary muscles enormously developed, an infallible 
sign by which a Gascon may always be delected, even 
without his cap, — and our young man wore a cap set off 
with a sort of feather; the eye open and intelligent; the 
nose hooked, but finely chiselled. Too big for a youth, 
too small for a grown man, an experienced eye might 
have taken him for a farmer's son upon a journey, had it 
not been for the long sword which, dangling from a 
leathern baldric, hit against the calves of its owner as he 
\ walked, and against the rough side of his steed when he 
' was on horseback. 


For our young man had a steed wliich was the observed 
of all observers. It was a B6arn pony, from twelve to 
fourteen years old, yellow in bis hide, without a hair in 
his tail, but not without wind-galls on his legs, which, 
though going with his head lower than his Icnecs, render- 
ing a martingale quite unnecessary, contrived neverthe- 
less to perform his eight leagues a day. Unfortunately, 
the qualities of this horse were so well concealed under 
his strange-coloured hide and his unaccountable gait, that 
at a time when everybody was a connoisseur in horseflesh, 
the appearance of the aforesaid pony at Meung — which 
pl.ace he had entered about a quarter of an hour before, 
by the gate of Beaugency — produced an unfavourable feel- 
ing, which extended to his rider. 


And this feeling had been the more painfully perceived 
by young D'Artagnan — for so was the Don Quixote of 
this second Rosinantc named — from his not being able 
to conceal from himself the ridiculous appearance that 
such a steed gave him, good horseman as he was. He 
had sighed deeply, therefore, when accepting the gift of 
the pony from M. d*Artagnan the elder. ‘Hc was not 
Ignorant that such a beast was worth at least twenty 
livrcs; and the words which accompanied the piesent were 
above all price. 

Gascon gentleman, in that pure 
Bdarn patois of which Henry IV. could never rid himself, 

father about thirteen years ago, and has remained in it 
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e\er since,— which ought to make you love it. Never 
scH It; allow it to die tranquilly and honourably of old 
age, and if you make a c.impalgn with it, take as much 
care of it as you would of an old servant. At court, pro- 
vided you have ever the honour to go there,’* continued 
M. d’Artagnan the elder, — “an honour to which, re- 
member, your ancient nobility gives you right, — sustain 
worthily your name of gentleman, which has been worthily 
borne by your ancestors for five hundred years, both for 
your own sake and the sake of those who belong to you. 
By the latter I mean your relatives and friends. Endure 
nothing from anyone except Monsieur the Cardinal and 
the king. It is by his courage, please to observe, — by 
his courage alone, — that a gentleman can make his v\ay 
nowadays. Whoever hesitates for a second perhaps allows 
the bait to escape which during that exact second fortune 
held out to him. You arc young. You ought to be brave 
tor two reasons the first is, that you are a Gascon; and 
the second is, that you are my son. Never fear quarrels, 
but seek adventures 1 have taught you how to handle a 
sword, you have thews of iron, a virist of steel. Fight 
on all occasions. Fight the more for duels being for- 
bidden; since, consequently, there is twice as much 
courage in lighting I have nothing to give you, my son, 
but fifteen crowns, my horse, and the counsels you have 
just heard. Your mother will add to them a recipe for a 
certain balsam, which she had from a Bohemian, and 
which has the miraculous virtue of curing all »vounds that 
do not reach the heart. Take advantage of all, and hvc 
h.ippdy and long I have but one word to add, and that 
Is to propose an example to you, — not mine, for I myself 
have never appeared at court, and have only taken part in 
religious wars as a volunteer, I speak of M de Tr^ville, 
who was formerly ‘ ■“ ~ " 

to be, as a child, ■ ' 

whom Cod preset . . - ■ ■ 

into battles, and i ’ _ ' 

the stronger. T ■■ ■ , , ' ■ 


greatly his estce.. ' " . . , ' . 

Aftervvards, M. de Trdvitte fought with others: m his 
first journey to Paris, five times; from the death of the 
late king till the young one i^me of age, without reckon- 
ing wars and sieges, seven times; and from that date up 
to the present day, a hundred times, perhaps 1 So that 
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in spite of edicts, ordinances, and decrees, there he is, 
captain of the Musketeers; that is to say, chief of a 
legion of Caesars, whom the king holds in great esteem, 
and whom the cardinal dreads, — he who dreads nothing, 
as it is said. Still further, M. de Trdville gains ten 
thousand crowns a year; he is therefore a great noble. 
He began as you begin. Go to him with this letter ; and 
make him your model in order that you may do as he has 
done.” 

Upon which M. d'Artagnan the elder girded his own 
sword round his son, kissed him tenderly on both cheeks, 
and gave him his benediction. 

On leaving the paternal chamber, the young man found 
his mother, who was waiting for him with the famous 
recipe of which the counsels we have just repeated would 
necessitate frequent employment. The adieux were on 
this side longer and more tender than they had been on the 
other, — not that M. d'Artagnan did not love his son, who 
was his only offspring, but M. d’Artagnan was a man, and 
he would have considered it unworthy of a man to give 
way to his feelings; whereas Madame d’Artagnan was a 
woman, and still more, a mother. She wept abundantly; 
and — let us speak it to the praise of M. d’Artagnan the 
younger — notwithstanding the efforts he made to remain 
firm, as a future musketeer ought, nature prevailed, and 
he shed many tears, of which he succeeded with great 
difficulty in concealing the half. 

The same day the young man set forward on his 
journey, furnished with the three paternal gifts, which 
consisted, as we have said, of fifteen crowns, the horse, 
and the^ letter for M. de Trdville, — the counsels being 
thrown into the bargain. 

With such a vade meciun D’Artagnan was morally and 
physically an exact^copy of the hero of Cervantes, to 
whom \ve so happily compared him when our duty of an 
historian placed us* under the necessity of sketching his 
portrait, Don^ Quixote took windmills for giants, and 
sheep for armies; D’Artagnan took every smile for an 
insult, and every look as a provocation,- — -whence it re- 
sulted that from Tarbes to Meung his fist was constantly 
doubled, or his hand on the hilt of his sword; and yet the 
fist did not descend upon any jaw, nor did the sword 
issue from its scabbard. It was not that the srght of the 
wretched pony did not excite numerous smiles , on the 
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countenances of passers-by; but as a{falnst the side of 
this pony rattled a sword of respectable length, and as 
over this sword gleamed an eye rather ferocious than 
haughty, these passers-by repressed their hilarity, or if 
hilarity prevailed oicr prudence, they endeavoured to 
laugh only on one side, like the masks of the ancients. 
D’Artagnan, then, remained majestic and intact in his 
susceptibility, till he came to this unlucky city of Meung. 

But there, as he was alighting from his horse at the 
gate of the Jolly Miller, without anyone — host, waiter, 
or hostler — coming to hold his stirrup or take his horse, 
D’Artagnan spied, through an open window on the 
ground-floor, a gentleman, well-made and of goed 
carnage, although of rather a stern countenance, talking 
with two persons who appeared to listen to him with re- 
spect D’Artagnan fancied quite naturally, according to 
his custom, that he must be the object of their con%crsa- 
tion, and listened This time' D’Artagnan was only in 
part mistaken ; he himself was not in question, but his 
horse was. The gentleman appeared to be enumerating 
all bis qualities to his auditors ; and, as 1 have said, the 
auditors seeming to have great deference for the narrator, 
they every moment burst into fits of laughter. Now’, as 
a half-smile was sufficient to awaken the irascibility of 
the young man, the effect produced upon him by this 
vociferous mirth may be easily imagined 

Nevertheless, D'Artagnan was desirous of examining 
the appearance of this impertinent personage who noi- 
culed him. He fixed his haughty eye upon the stranger, 
and perceived a man of from forty to forty-five 3 ears of 
age, xvith black and piercing eyes, pale complexion, a 
strongly marked nose, and a black and well-shaped 
moustache He was dressed in a doublet and hose of a 
violet colour, with aiguillettes of the same, without any 
Other ornaments than the customary slashes, through 
which the shirt appeared This doublet and hose, though 
new, were creased, like travcllmg-clothes for a long time 
packed in a portmanteau. D’Artagnan made all these 
remarks with the rapidity of a roost minute obserrer, and 
doubtless from an instinctive feeling that this unknown 
was destined to have a great influence over his future life. 

Now, as at the moment in which D’Artagnan fixed his 
eyes upon the gentleman in the violet doublet, the gcniie- 
man made one of his most knowing and profound remarks 
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respecting’ the Bt^'irncse pony> Ws two auditors luugf’hrd 
even louder than before, and he himself, Ihoug^h contrary 
to his custom, allowed a pale smile (if I may be allowed 
to use such an expression) to stray over his countenance. 
This time there could be no doubt; D*Artn|rnan was really 
Insulted. Full, then, of this conviction, he pulled his cap 
down over his eyes, and endeavouring: to copy some of 
the court airs he had picked up in Gascony amonjc young: 
travelling: nobles, he advanced with one hand on the hilt 
of his sword and the other rcstinf^ on his hip. Unfortu- 
nately, as he advanced, his anger increased at every step; 
and instead of the proper and lofty speech he had pre- 
pared as a prelude to his challenge, he found nothing at 
the tip of his tongue but a gross personality, which he 
accompanied with a furious gesture. 

I say, sir, you, sir, who arc hiding yourself behind 
that shutter — yes, you, sir, tell me what you arc laughing 
at, and we will laugh together 1” 

The gentleman raised his eyes slowly from the nag to 
his cavalier, as if he required some time to ascertain 
whether it could be to him that such strange reproaches 
were addressed ; then, when he could not possibly enter- 
tain any doubt of the matter, his eyebrows slightly bent, 
and with an accent of irony and insolence impossible to 
be described, he replied to D’Artagnan, ** I was not 
speaking to you, sir/' 

** But I am speaking to you ! replied tlic young man, 
additionally exasperated with this mixture of insolence 
and good manners, of politeness and scorn. 

The unknown looked at him again with a slight smile, 
and retiring from the window, came out of the hostelry 
with^ a slow step, and placed himself before the horse 
within t\vo paces of D’Artagnan. His quiet manner and 
the ironical expression of his countenance redoubled the 
mirth of the persons with whom he had been talking, and 
who still remained at the window. 

D'Artagnan, seeing him approach, drew his sword a 
foot out of the scabbard. 

“This horse is decidedly, or rather has been in his 
youth, a buttercup, resumed the unknown, continuing 
the remarks he had begun, and addressing himself to his 
auditors at the window, without paying the least atten- 
tion to the exasperation of D’Artagnan, who, however, 
placed himself between him and them. It is a colour 
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%ery well known in botany, but ttl! the present time very 
rare among horses ” 

“ There are people who laugh at the horse that would 
not dare to laugh at the master," cried the voung 
emulator of the furious Tr^viile. 

I do not often laugh, sir," replied the unknown, "as 
you may perceive by the expression of my countenance; 
but nevertheless I retain the privilege of laughing when 
I please." 

"And I,” cried D’Artagnan, "will allow no man to 
laugh when it displeases me I " 

" Indeed, sir," continued the unknown, more calm than 
ever , well, that is perfectly right! " and turning on his 
heel, was about to re-enter the hostelry by the front gate, 
beneath which D'Artagnan on arriving had observed a 
saddled horse. 

Cut D’Artagnan was not of a character to allow a man 
to escape him thus who had had the insolence to ridicule 
him lie drew his sword entirely from the scabbard, and 
followed him, crying, — 

" Turn, turn. Master Joker, lest I strike you behind I ’’ 

"Strike me! " said the other, turning on his beds, 
and surveying the young man with as much asto- 
nishment as contempt. " Why, my good fellow, you 
must be mad ! " Then, in a suppressed tone, as if 
speaking to himself, “This is annoying," continued be. 
" What a godsend this would be for his Majesty, who 
is seeking ev’crywhere for brave fellows to recruit his 
Musketeers 1 ” 

He had scarcely finished, when D’Artagnan made such 
a furious lunge at him that if he had not sprung nimbly 
backwards, it is probable he would have jested for the 

last time. ♦Kjt the matter 

went beyonc ‘ cd his adver- 
sary, and se Unt at the 

same momci * hy the host, 

fell upon D’Artagnan with sticks, shovels, and tongs 
This caused so rapid and complete a diversion from the 
attack, that D’Artagnan’s adversary, while the latter 
turned round to face this shower of blows, sheathed his 
sword with the same precision, and instead of an actor, 
which he had nearly been, became a spectator ol the fight, 
— a part in which he acquitted himself with his usual im- 
passibility, muttering, nevertheless, " A plague upon these 
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Gascons 1 Replace him on his orange horse, and let him 

begone ! j 

“Not before I have killed you, poltroon I cried 
D^Artagnan, making the best face possible, and never 
retreating one step before his three assailants, who con- 
tinued to shower blows upon him, 

“Another gasconade!'" murmured the gentleman, 
“By my honour, these Gascons are incorrigible! Keep 
up the dance, then, since he will have it so. When he is 
tired, he will perhaps tcli us that he has enough of it“ 
But the unknown knew not the headstrong personage 
he had to do with; D'Artagnan was not the man ever to 
cry for quarter. The fight was therefore prolonged for 
some secm\ds; but at length D'Artagnan dropped his 
sword, which was broken in two pieces by the blow of a 
stick. Another blow full upon his forehead at the same 
moment brought him to the grovmd, covered with blood 
and almost fainting. 

It was at this moment that people came flocking to the 
scene of action from all sides. The host, fearful of con- 
sequences, with the help of his servants carried the 
wounded man into the kitchen, where some trifling atten- 
tions were bestowed upon him. 

As to the gentleman, he resumed his place at the win- 
dow, and surveyed the crowd with a certain impatience, 
evidently annoyed by their remaining undispersed. 

“Well, how is it with this madman?" exclaimed he, 
turning round as the noise of the door announced the 
entrance of the host, who came to inquire if he was 
unhurt, 

“ Your Excellency is safe and sound? " asked the host, 
“ Oh, yes I perfectly safe and sound, my good host ; and 
f wish to know what is become of our young man." 

“ He is better,'* said the host ; “ he fainted quite away." 
“ Indeed I “ said the gentleman. 

“ But before he fainted, be coUerlcd all his strength to 
chanenge you, and to defy you while challenging you." 

Why, this fellow must be the Devil in person ! " cried 
the unknown, 

“Oh, no, your Excellency, he is not the Devil," replied 
the host, with a grin of contempt; “ for during his faint- 
ing we rummaged liis valise, and found nothing but a 
clean shirt and twelve crowns, — which, however, did not 
prevent his saying, as he was fainting, that if such a 
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thing had happened in Paris you should have instantly 
repented of it, while here you would only have cause to 
repent of it at a later period/’ 

" Then,” said the unknown, coolly, ” he must be some 
prince in disguise.” 

” I ha\e told jou this, {rood sir,” resumed the host, 
” m order that jou may be on jour guard.” 

” D«J he name no one in his passion.^ ” 

“Yes, he struck his pocket and said, ‘We shall see 
what M de rriiville will think of this insult offered to 
his protcff^.' ” 

” M de Triivillc? ” said the unknown, becoming atten- 
tive, ” he put his hand upon his pocket while pronouncinij 
the name of hf de Tr^viHe? Now, my dear host, while 
your young man was insensible, you did not fail, I am 
quite Sure, to ascertain wbat that pocket contained. 
What was there in it? ” 

” A letter addressed to M. de Treville, captain of the 
Musketeers. ' 

” Indeed I ” 

“ Exactly as I ha\e the honour to tell your Excellency,” 

The host, who was not endowed with great perspicacity, 
did not observe the expression which his words had given 
to the physiognomy of the unknown. The latter rose 
from the front of the w’indow, upon the sill of which he 
had leaned with his elbow, and knitted his brows like a 
man disquieted. 

” The devil I ” murmured he, between his teeth. ” Can 
Trdvillc have set this Gascon upon me? He is verv 
young; but a sw'ofd-thrust is a sword-thrust, w'hatcver 
be the age of him who gives it, and a youth is less to be 
suspected than an older man,” and the unknown fell into 
a reverie which lasted some minutes. ” A w’cak obstacle 
IS sometimes sufficient to overthrow a great design.” 

“ Host,” said he, "could you not contrive to get rid 
of this frantic boy for me? In conscience, I cannot kill 
him, and yet.” added he, with a coldly menacing ex- 
pression, — ” and jet he annoys me. Where is he? ” 

” In my wife’s chamber, on the first flight, where they 
are dressing his wounds.” . 

“ His things and his bag are wuth him? Has he taken 


off his doublet^ . , 

“On the contrary, everything is m the kitchen, 
if he annoys jou, this young fool—" 


But 
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To be sure he does* He causes a disturbance in your 
hostelry, which respectable people cannot put up with. 
Go; make out my bill, and notify my servant.** 

What, Monsieur, will you leave us so soon? 

** You know that very well, as I gave the order to 
saddle my horse. Have they not obeyed me? ** 

It is done; as your Excellency may have observ’cd, 
your horse is in the great gateway, 'ready saddled for your 
departure.** 

“ That is well; do as 1 have directed you, then,” 

” What the devil! " said the host to himself. "Can 
he be afraid of this boy ? ” But an imperious glance from 
the unknown stopped him short; he bowed humbly, and 
retired. 

It is not necessary for Milady ’ to be seen bv this 
fellow/' continued tlic stranger. “She will soon pass; 
she is already late. I had better get on horseback, and 
go and meet her. I should like, however, to know what 
this letter addressed to Tr(*wi11e contains.** And the un- 
known, muttering to himself, directed his steps towards 
the kitchen. 

In the meantime the host, who entertained no doubt 


that it was the presence of the young man that drove the 
unknown from his hostelry, re-nscended to his wife's 
chamber, and found D’.Xrtagnan just recovering his 
senses. Giving him to understand that the police would 
deal with him pretty severely for having sought a quarrel 
with a great lord, — for in the opinion of the host the 
unltnown could be nothing less than a great lord, — he 
insisted that notwithstanding his wcakne.ss D'Artagnan 
should get up and depart as quickly as possl!>le. 
D'Art.agnan, half stupefied, without his douI)Ict, and with 
his head bound up in a linen cloth, arose then, and urged 
by the host, began to descend the stairs; hut on arriving 
at the kitchen, the first thing he saw was his antagonist 
talking c.almly at the step of a heavy carriage, drawn bv 
two large Norman horses. 


His interloeutor. whose lien<l appeared through the 
carriage window, was a woman of from twenty to two- 
and-twenty years. Wc have already observed with what 
fapidity D'Artngnan seized the expression of n emmte- 
* Wc af- wMl ihut thh ic^rni. fuihfly, h only pmoedv 

tvh-n oy a Inmjly nnnic. But v.t find it pjiK jn 

nnd *.vr* th not choo^^ to tnUc upon ouVyclvei 

*•» Jiilef It. 
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nance. He perceived then, at a glance, that this woman 
was jroung and beautiful; and her style of beauty struck 
him the more forcibly from its being totally different 
from that of the southern countries in which D’Artagnan 
had hitherto resided She was pale and fair, with long 
curls falling in profusion over her shoulders, had large 
blue, languishing eyes, rosy bps, and hands of ala- 
baster She was talking with great animation with the 
unknown 

“ His Eminence, then, orders me — ” said the lady. 

“ To return instantly to England, and to inform' him 
as soon as the duke leaves London.” 

“And as to my other instructions?" asked the fair 
traveller 

“ They are contained in this box, which you will not 
open until you are on the other side of the Channel " 

" V'^ery well; and you, — what will you do? " 

“ 1,^ — -I return tO Paris." 

“ What, without chastising this insolent boy? ” asked 
the lady 

The unknown was about to reply ; but at the moment 
he opened his mouth, D’Artagnan, who had heard all, 
precipitated himself over the threshold of the door. 

‘‘This insolent boy chastises others," cried he; “and 
I hope that this time he whom he ought to chastise will 
not escape him as before. ” 

“ Will not escape him? " replied the unknown, knitting 
his brow. 

“No, before a woman you would not dare to fly, 1 
presume? " 

“ Remember," said Milady, seeing the unknown lay his 
hand on his sword, — " remember that the least delay maj 
ruin everything " 

“ You are right," cried the gentleman ; “ begone then, 
on your part, and I will depart as quickly on mine ” 
And bowing to the lady, he sprang into bis saddle, while 
her coachman applied his whip vigorously to his horses 
The two interlocutors thus separated, taking opposite 
directions, at full gallop. 

“ Your reckoning ! " vociferated the host, whose regard 
for the traveller was changed into profound contempt on 
seeing him depart without settling his account 

“ Pay him, booby 1 " cried the unknown to his servant, 
without cliecking the speed of his horse, and the man, 
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after throwing two or three silver pieces at the foot of 
mine host, galloped after his master. . , i 

" Base coward ! false gentleman ! cried D Arlagnan, 
springin<^ forward, in his turn, after tile servant. But his 
wound had rendered him too weak to support such an 
cKertion. Scarcely had he gone ten steps when his ears 
beo-an to tingle, a faintness seized him, a cloud of blood 
passed over his eyes, and he fell in the middle of the 
street, crying still, “ Coward I coward ! coward ! *' 

‘‘ He is a coward indeed,'" grumbled the host, drawing 
near to D'Artagnan, and endeavouring by this little 
flattery to make up matters with the young man, as the 
heron of the fable did with the snail he had despised the 
evening before. 

“Yes, a base coward, “ murmured D'Artagnan; “but 
^ she, — she was ver}' beautiful." 

“What she? " demanded the host. 

“Milady," faltered D’Artagnan, and fainted a second 
time. 


“Ah! it's all one," said the host; “I have lost two 
customers, but this one remains, of whom I am pretty 
certain for some days to come. There will be eleven 
crowns gained," 

It is to be remembered that eleven crowns was just the 
sum that remained in D'Artagnan 's purse. 

The host had reckoned upon eleven days of confinement 
at a crown a day, but he had reckoned without his guest. 
On the following morning, at flve o’clock D’Artagnan 
arose, and descending to the kitchen without help, asked, 
among other ingredients the list of which has not come 
down to us, for some oil, some wine, and some rosemary, 
and with his mother’s recipe In his hand composed a 
balsanv with which he anointed his numerous wounds, 
replacing his bandages himself, and positively refusing 
the assistance of any doctor. Thanks, no doubt, to the 
cfiicacy of the Bohemian balsam, and perhaps also, thanks 
to the absence of any doctor, D’Artagnan walked about 
that same evening, and was almost cured by the morrow. 

But when the time came to pay for this rosemary, this 
oil, and the wine, the only expense the master had in- 
curred, as he had presented a strict abstinence, while, 

on the contrary', the yellow horse, by the account of the 
hostler at Ica.st, had eaten three times as much as a horse 
of hi^ si^c could reasonably be supposed to have donc,-^ 
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D’Artagnan found jiothing in his pocket but his little old 


kinds over and over again, rummaging and re-rummaging 
in his vaJise, and opening and re-opening his purse; but 
when he had come to the conviction that the letter was 
not to be found, he flew, for the third time, into such a 
rage as was near costing him a fresh consumption of 
wine, oil, and rosemary, — for upon seeing this hot-headed 
jouth become exasperated and threaten to destroy 
everj'thing in the establishment if his letter were not 
found, the host seized a spit, his wife a broom-handle, 
and the servants the same sticks they had used the daj 
before. 

" My letter of recommendation I ” cned D’Artagnan, 
“ my letter of recommendation I or, the holy blood, I will 
spit you all like ortolans ' ” 

Unfortunately, there was one circumstance which 
created a powerful obstacle to the accomplishment of this 
threat; which was, as we have related, that his sword had 
been in his first conflict broken in two, and which he 
had entirely forgotten. Hence it resulted that when 
D'Artagnan proceeded to draw his sword in earnest, he 
found himself purely and simply armed with a stump of 
a sword about eight or ten inches in length, which the 
host had carefully placed in the scabbard. As to the rest 
of the blade, the master had sl>ly put that on one side to 
make himself a larding-pm. 

But this deception would probably not have stopped 
our fiery young man if the host had not reflected that the 
reclamation which his guest made was perfectly just. 

•' But after all,” said he, low’ering the point of his spit, 

” W’here is this letter? ” 

” Ves, where is this letter?” cried D’Artagnan. “In 
the first place, I warn you that that letter is for M. dc 
Triville, and it must be found; or if it be not found, he 
will know how to find it.” 

This threat completed the intimidation of the host 
After the king and the cardinal, M. de Tr^ville was the 
man whose name was perhaps most frequently repeated 
by the military, and even by citizens. There was, to be 
sure, Father Joseph, but his name was never pronounced 
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but with a subdued voice, such was the terror inspired by 
his Gray Eminence, as the cardinars familiar was called. 
Throwing down his spit, and ordering his wife to do 
the same with her broom-handle, and the servants with 
their sticks, he set the first example of commencing an 
earnest search for the lost letter, 

. Does the letter contain anything valuable? ** de- 
manded the host, after a few minutes of useless investi- 
gation. 

“ Zounds 1 1 tliink it docs, indeed 1 ” cried the Gascon, 
who reckoned upon this letter for making his way at 
court. It contained my fortune I 

‘‘Bills upon Spain? asked the disturbed host, 

“ Bills upon his Majesty’s private treasury, answered 
>v D'Artagnan, who, reckoning upon entering into the 
■ king’s service in consequence of this recommendation, 
believed he could make this somewhat hazardous reply 
without telling a falsehood. 

“The devil I “ cried the host, at his wit’s end. 

“ But it’s of no importance,” continued D’Artagnan, 
with national assurance; “it’s of no importance. The 
money is nothing; that letter was everything. I would 
rather have lost a thousand pistoles than have lost it,” 
He would not have risked more if he had said twenty 
thousand; but a certain juvenile modesty restrained him. 

A ray of light all at once broke upon the mind of the 
host as he was giving himself to the Devil upon finding 
nothing. 

“ That letter is not lost ! ” cried he. 

“ What ! ” said D’Artagnan. 

“ No; it has been stolen from you.” 

“ Stolen I by whom? ” 

“ By the gentleman who was here yesterday. He came 
down into the kitchen, where your doublet was. He 
remained there some time alone. I would lay a waffer be 
has stolen it.” 


Do you think so? ” answered D’Artagnan, but little 
convinced, as he knew better than anyone else how 
entirely personal the value of this letter was, and saw 
nothing in it hkely to tempt cupidity. The fact was that 
none of the servants, none of the travellers present, could 
have gained anything by being possessed of this paper. 

D’Artagnan, “ that you sus- 
pect that impertinent gentleman? ” 
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tell you I am sure of it," continued the host. 
" When 1 informed him that your lordship was the 
pToUgd of Ah dc TrivJjJe, and that you even had a letter 
for that illustrious gentleman, he appeared to be very 
much disturbed, and asked me uhere that letter was, and 
immediately came down into the kitchen, where he knew 
)Our doublet was." 

" Then that’s my thief," replied D'Artagnan. " I will 
complain to M. de Tr^ville, and AI, de Treville w’ilJ com- 
plain to the king." He then drew two crowns majes- 
tically from his purse and gave them to the host, who 
accompanied him, cap in hand, to the gate, and re- 
mounted his yellow horse, which bore him without an) 
further accident to the gate of St Antoine at Paris, where 
liis owner sold him for three crowns, — which was a very 
good price, considering that D’Artagnan had ridden him 
hard during the last stage. Thus the dealer to whom 
D’Artagnan sold him for the said nine livres did not con- 
ceal from the young man that he only gave that enormous 
sum for him on account of the originality of his colour. 

Thus D’Artagnan entered Pans on foot, carrying his 
little packet under his arm, and walked about till he 
found an apartment to be let on terms suited to the 
scantiness of his means. This chamber was a sort of 
garret, situated in the Rue des Fossoyeurs, near the 
Luxembourg. 

As soon as the earnest-money was paid, D’Artagnan 
took possession of his lodging, and passed the remainder 
of the day m sewing on to his doublet and hose some 
ornamental braiding which his mother had taken off from 
an almost new doublet of the elder Af. d’Artagnan, and 
which she had given her son secretly. Next he went to 
the Quai de Ferraille to have a new blade put to his 
sword, and then returned towards the Louvre, inquiring 
of the first musketeer he met for the situation of the hAtcl 
of AL de Treville, which prov'cd to be in the Rue du 
\’ieux-Co!ombicr ; that is to say, in the immediate vicinity 
of the chamber hired by D’Artagnan, — a circumstance 
which appeared to furnish a happy augury for the success 
of his journey. 

After this, satisfied with the way in which he had con- 
ducted himself at Aleung, without remorse lor the past, 
confident in the present, and full of hope for the future, 
he retired to bed and slept the sleep of the brave. 
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was accustomed to say that if he had a friend who was 
about to fight, he would advise him to choose as a 
second, himself first, and Tr^villc next, — or even, per- 
haps, before himself. 

Thus Louis XIII. had a real liking for Trdvillc, — a 
royal liking, a self-interested liking, it is true, but still 
a liking. At that unhappy period it was an important 
consideration to be surrounded by such men as Tr^ville. 
Many might take for their device the epithet of strong, 
tilitch formed the second part of his motto, but very 
fc« gentlemen could lay claim to the faithful, which con- 
stituted the first. Triville was one of these latter. His 
was One of those rare organisations, endowed with an 
obedient intelligence like that of the dog, with a blind 
valour, a quick eye, and a prompt hand; to whom sight 
appeared only to be given to see if the king were dis- 
satisfied with any one, and with the hand to strike 
this displeasing personage, whether a Besme, a Mau- 
revers, 3 Poltiot de M£r4, or a Vitry. In short, up to 
this period nothing had been wanting to Tr^ville but 
opportunity , but he was ever on the watch for it, and 
he faithfully promised himself that he vvould not fail to 
seize it by its three hairs whenever it came within reacli 
of his hand At last Louis XIII. made Tr^ville the 
captain of his Musketeers, who were to Louis XIII, in 
devotedness, or rather in fanaticism, what his Ordi- 
naries had been to Henry III., and his Scotch Guard to 
Louis XI 

On his part, the cardinal was not behind with the 
king m this respect When he saw the formidable and 
chosen body by which Louis XIII. surrounded himself, 
this Second, or rather this first king of France, became 
desirous that he too should have his guard. He had his 
Musketeers therefore, as Louis XIII. had his, and these 
two powerful rivals vied with each other in procuring, 
not only from all the provinces of France, but even from 
all foreign States, the most celebrated swordsmen. It 
M'as not uncommon for Richelieu and Louis XIII. to 
dispute over their evening game of chess upon the merits 
of their servants Each boasted the hearing and the 
courage of his own people. While exclaiming loudly 
against duels and broils, they excited them secretly to 
quarrel, deriving an immoderate satisfaction or genuine 
recret fmm the success or defeat of their own com- 
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fatigfue, he had become one of the most gallant fre- 
quenters of rebels, one of the most insinuating lady’s 
men, one of the softest whisperers of interesting nothings 
of his day; the bonnes fortunes of Tr4viIIe were talked 
of as those of M. de Bassompierre had been talked of 
twenty years before, and that was not saying a little. 
The captain of the Musketeers was therefore admired, 
feared, and loved , and this constitutes the zenith of 
human fortune 

Louis XIV. absorbed all the smaller stars of his court 
in his own vast radiance; but his father, a sun pluribus 
tmpar, left his personal splendour to each of his favourites, 
his individual value to each of his courtiers. In addition 
to the levees of the king and cardinal, there might be 
reckoned in Paris at that time more than two hundred 
smaller but still noteworthy levees. Among these two 
hundred levees, that of Triville was one of the most 
sought 

The court of his h6tel, situated in the Rue du Vieux- 
Colombier, resembled a camp from by six o’clock in the 
morning m summer and eight o'clock in winter. From 
fifty to sixty musketeers, who appeared to replace one 
another in order always to present an imposing number, 
paraded constantly, armed to the teeth and ready for 
anything. On one of those immense staircases, upon 
whose space modern civilisation would build a whole 
house, ascended and descended the office-seekers of Paris, 
who ran after any sort of favour, — gentlemen from the 
provinces anxious to be enrolled, and servants in all sorts 
of liveries, bringing and carrying messages between their 
masters and Af. cle Trdville In the antechamber, upon 
long circular benches, reposed the elect; that is to say, 
those who were called. In this apartment a continued 
buzzing prevailed from morning till night, while M de 
Triiville, in his office contiguous to this antechamber, 
received visits, listened to complaints, gave his orders, 
and like the king in his balcony at the Louvre, had only 
to place himself at the window to review both his men 
and arms. 

The day on which D’Artagnan presented himself the 
assemblage was imposing, particularly for a provincial 
just arriving from his province. It is true that this 
provincial waS a Gascon; and that, particularly at this 
period, the compatriots of D'Artagnan had the repufa- 
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lion of not being* easily intiinidalccl. When he had once 
passed the massive door covered witli long square-headed 
nails, he feii into the midst of a troop of swordsmen, who 
crossed one another in their passage, calling out, quarrel- 
ling, and playing tricks one with another. In order to 
make one's way amid these turbulent and conUicting 
waves, it was necessary to be an ofiiccr, a great noble, 
or a pretty woman. 

It was, then, into the midst of this tumult and disorder 
that our young man advanced with a beating heart, rang- 
ing his long rapier up his lanky leg, and keeping one 
hand on the edge of his cap, with that half-smile of the 
embarrassed provincial who wishes to put on a good face. 
When he had passed one group lie began to breathe more 
freely; but he could not help observing that they turned 
round to look at him, and for the first time in his life 
D'Artagnan, who had till that day entertained a very 
good opinion of himself, felt ridiculous. 

Arrived at the staircase, it was still worse. There were 
four musketeers on the bottom steps, amusing them- 
selves with the following exercise, while ten or twelve of 
their comrades waited upon the landing-place to take 
their turn in the sport. 

One of them, stationed upon the top stair, naked sword 
in hand, prevented, or at least endeavoured to prevent, 
the three others from ascending. 

These three others fenced against him with their agile 
swords. D'Artagnan at first took these weapons for 
foils, and believed them to be buttoned ; but he soon per- 
ceived by certain scratches that every weapon was pointed 
and sharpened, and that at each of these scratches not 
only the spectators, but even the actors themselves, 
laughed like so many madmen. 

He who at the moment occupied the upper step kept 
his adversaries man^ellously in check. A circle was 
formed around them. The conditions required that at 
every hit the man touched should quit the game, yielding 
his turn for the benefit of the adversary who had hit him! 
In five minutes three were slightly wounded, one on the 
hand, another on the chin, and the third on the car, bv 
the defender of the stair, who himself remained intact,— 
a piece of skill which was worth to him, according to the 
rules agreed upon, three turns of favour. 

However difficult it might be, or rather as he pretended 
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It was, to astonish our younp traveller, this pastime reallv 
«tonlshed him. He had seen in his province — that land 
in which heads become so easily heated — a few of the 
preliminaries of duels; but the daring- of these four 
fencers appeared to him the strongest he had ever heard 
of even in Gascony. He believed himself transported 
into that famous country of giants into which Gulliver 
afterwards went and was so frightened; and yet he had 
not gained the goal, for there were still the landing-place 
and the antechamber. 

On the landing they were no longer fighting, but 
amused themselves with stories about women, and in the 
antechamber, with stories about the court. On the 
landing D'Artagnan blushed; in the antechamber he 
trembled. His warm and fickle imagination, which in 
Gascony had rendered him formidable to young chamber- 
maids, and even sometimes to their mistresses, had never 
dreamed, even in moments of delirium, of half the amor- 
ous wonders, or a quarter of the feats of gallantry which 
were here set forth in connection with names the best 
known, and with details the least concealed. But if his 
morals were shocked on the landing, his respect for the 
cardinal was scandalised in the antechamber. There, to 
his great astonishment, D’Artagnan heard the polic) 
which made all Europe tremble criticised aloud and 
openly, as well as the private life of the cardinal, which 
so many great nobles had been punished for trying to 
pry into That great man who w*as so revered by 
D’Artagnan the elder served as an object of ridicule to the 
Musketeers of Trdiille, who cracked their jokes upon his 
bandv legs and his crooked back. Some sang ballads about 
Madame d’Aiguillon, his mistress, and Madame Cambalct, 
his niece, while others formed pnrties and plans to annoy 
the pages and guards of the cardinal duke, — all, things 

■ d 

• 

a sort of gag seemed to close for a moment all these 
jeering mouths. They looked hesitatingly around them, 
and appeared to doubt the thickness of the partition 
between them and the office of M, de TrilviIIe; but a 
fresh allusion soon brought back the conversation to his 
Eminence, and then the laughter recovered it.s loudness, 
and the light was not withheld from any of his actions. 
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** Certe?5 those fcllcju\^ will .'iH ho oUhor imprisoned or 
hunr/* thoufThl ihc lerrlfwd D’Arlaunnn, **and I» no 
dnubu with them; for from the momonl \ hnvo either 
listened to or heard them, I shall be held as an aecom* 
pike. What would my f:ond father say, who so stronf^ly 
pointed out to me the respect due to the cardinal, if he 
knew I was in the society of such paj^'ins? ** 

We have no need, llicrofore, to say that l)'Arta|^Oan 
dared not join in the conversation, only hudird with 
all his eyes and listened with all his oars, strelrhini: his 
five senses so as to lose nothuuj ; and despite his conti* 
dence in the paternal monitions, he felt himself carried 
hy hir, tastes and led by his instincts to praise rather than 
to blame tlie unheard-of thinj^s which were takinp: place, 
Althomyli he was a perfect slranj^^er in the crowd of M, 
do TreviUe’s courtiers, ami this his first appearance in 
that place, he was at kni:!:th noticed, and somebody 
came and asked liitn wlmt he wanted. Ai this demand 


!'>’Arta^rnnn iravc his name very nnxlestly, emphasised 
the title of compatriot, and be^i>:cd the. servant who had 
pul tlic cjueslion to him to retpiest a moment’s audimcir 
of M. dc Treville, — a request wliich the oilier, with an 
air of pr<Jiection, promisc<l to transmit in due st'asou, 

D’Arlapfuan, a little recovered from his first surprise, 
had now leisure to stutly costumes and physio/;nomy. 

The centre of the nu)sl animated ^rotip wan a musketeer 
of great height, and haughty counUmance, drcssi-d in a 
costume so peculiar as to attract general attention. He 
did not wear the uniform cloak, — Avhich was not obli- 


gatory at that epoch of less liberty but more indepen- 
dence, — hut a cerulean blue doublet, a little faded and 
worn, and over this a magnificent bnldrie, worked in 
gold, which shone Ukc water-ripples in the sun. A lon« 
clonk of crimson velvet fell in graceful foId<^ frtim his 
shoulders, disclosing in front the splendid baldric, from 
^ which was suspended a gigantic rapier. 

This musketeer had just come off guard, complained of 
having a cold, and coughed from time to time affrrtedly 
It was for this reason, as lie said to those around lunV 
that he had put on his cloak; and while he spoke with a 
lofty air, and tivisted his moiistnche disdainfullv all 
admired his embroidered baldric, and D’Artngnan' more 
than anv one, ^ 


What would you have? ** said the musketeer. ** The 
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fashion is coming in. It Is a folly, I admit, but still it 
is the fashion. Besides, one must lay out one’s inherit- 
ance somehow." 

" Ah, Porthos ! ” cried one of his companions, *' don’t 
try to make us believe you obtained that baldric by 
paternal generosity. It was given to you by that veiled 
lady I met you with the other Sunday, near the gate St. 
Honord " 

“No; upon honour, and by the faith of a gentleman, 
I bought It with the contents of my own purse,” answered 
he whom they designated by the name of Porthos 

" Yes; about m the same manner," said another mus- 
keteer, " that I bought this new purse with what mj 
mistress put into the old one." 

" It’s true, though," said Porthos; "and the proof is 
that I paid twelve pistoles for it ’’ 

The Konder wns increased, though the doubt continued 
to exist. 

'■ Is it not true, Aramis? "said Porthos, turning towards 
another musketeer 

This other musketeer formed a perfect contrast to his 
interrogator, who had just designated him by the name 
of Aramis He was a stout man, of about two or three 
and twenty, with an open, ingenuous countenance, a black 
mild eye, and cheeks rosy and downy as an autumn 
peach. His delicate moustache marked a perfectly 
straight line upon his upper lip ; he appeared to dread to 
lower his hands lest their \eins should swell, and he 
pinched the tips of his ears from time to time to presene 
their delicate pmk transparency. Habitually he spoke 
little and slowly, bowed frequently, laughed without 
noise, showing his teeth, which were fine, and of which, 
as of the rest of his person, he appeared to take great 
care He answered the appeal of his friends by an 
affirmative nod of the head 

This affirmation appeared to dispel all doubts with 
regard to the baldric. They continued to admire it, but 
said no more about it, and with a rapid change of 
thought, the conversation passed suddenly to another 
subject. 

“ What do you think of the story Chalats's esquire 
relates?" asked another musketeer, without addressing 
any one in particular, but on the contrary speaking to 
everybody 
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•' And whnt doi;5 he Buy? ” allied Portiios, in n Belt- 
suflident tone. 

“ lie relates that he met nt Hrmiscls Koeheforl, the 
(me thinitx’c of the curdinul, disfjmsed uB n euptichm, and 
that this cursed Rochefort, thunks to lih; disjjuisc, hud 
tricked M. de l.uif'iics, lik.e a ninny ns he is.” 

'• A ninny, indeed ! ” r.uid Porthos; " but is tin; mutter 
certain? ** 

I had it from Aramir./' replied the muM:etccr. 
'Mndccd?'' 

“Why, you knew it, Porlhos/’ said Aramis. “ I told 
you of it yesterday. Let us say no more about it.*’ 

“Say no more about it? Tluit’s your oj^iniou 1 
replied' Porihos. “ Sav no more about it I Paste! ^’Ou 
come to your conclusions cjuickly, Wlial ! the cardinal 
sets a spy upon a gentleman » has hts letters stolen from 
him hy means of a traitor, n brigand, a rascal, — lias, with 
the help of this spy, and thank.s to this r.orresj>ondence, 
Chalais’s throat cut, under the stupid pretext that he 
wanted to kill the king and marry Monsieur to the tiuecn ! 
Nobody knew a word of this enigma. Yon unravelled 
it 2 /cslcrdny to the great sntisfaciitin of all; and while we 
arc still gaping with wonder at the news, you come and 
tell us to-day, M-ct us say no more about it."*' 

“ Well, then, let us talk about it, since you desire it,” 
replied Aramis, patiently. 

“ This Rochefort,” cried Porthos, ” if I were the 
esquire of poor Chnlais, should pass a minute or two 
very uncomfortably with me,” 

“And you, — you would pass rather a sad quarter-hour 
with the Red Duke,” replied Aramis. 

“Oh, the Red Duke! Bravo I bravo! The Red 
Duke! ” cried Porthos, clapping his hands and nodding 
his head. "The Red Duke is capital. Til circulate that 
saying, be assured, rny dear fellow. Who says this 
Aramis is not a wit? What a misfortune it is vou did 
not' follow your first vocation; what a delicious abbe 
you would have made ! ” 

“ Oh, iPs only a temporary postponement,” replied 
Aramis; ” I shall be one some day. You very well know, 
Porthos, that I continue to study tlicology for that 
purpose.” 

“He will be one, as be .says,” cried Porthos; "he 
Will be one, sooner or later.” 
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“ Sooner,” said Aramis. 

” He only waits for one thing to determine him to 
resume nis cassock, which hangs behind his uniform.” 
said another musketeer. 


” What is he waiting for? '* asked anotlier. 

‘‘Only til] the queen has given an heir to the crown 
of France.” 

” No jesting upon that subject, gentlemen,” said For- 
thos; ‘‘thank Cod, the queen is stj/ of an age to guc 
one J ” 


‘‘They say that M, de Buckingham is In France,” 
replied Aramis, with a significant smile which gave to 
this sentence, apparently so simple, a tolerably scan- 
dalous meaning, 

” Aramis, my good friend, this time you are wrong,” 
interrupted PorthoS. *' Your wit is abv.nys leading you 
beyond bounds; if M. de Triville heard you, you would 
repent of speaking thus. ” 

“ Are you going to give me a lesson, Porthos? ” cried 
Aramis, from whose usually mild eye a flash passed like 
lightning. 

” My dear fellow, be a moskctcer or an abbi. Be one 
or the other, but not both,” replied Porthos. “You 
know what Athos told you the other day ; you eat at 
everybody's mess. Ah, don’t be angry, I beg of you, that 
would be useless; you know what is agreed upon betucen 
you, Athos, and me. You go to Madame dWtamtioa's, 
and you pay your court to her; you go to Madame de 
Bois-T racy’s, tlie cousin of Madame de Chevreose, and 
you pass for being far advanced in the good graces of 
that lady. Oh, good Lord ' don’t trouble yourself to 
reveal your good luck ; no one asks for your secret, — 
all the world know'S your discretion. But since you 
possess that virtue, why the devil don’t you make use 
of it with respect to her Majesty? Let whoever likes talk 
of the kirg and the cardinal, and bow be likes, but the 
queen is sacred, and if any one speaks of her, let it be 
respectfully.” t t • . „ 

” Porthos. you are as vain as Narcissus; I plainly tell 
you so,” replied Aramis. ” Vou know 1 hate moralising, 
except when it is done by Athos As to you, good sir, 
you wear too magnificent a baldric to be strong on that 
head I will be an abbd if it suits me. In the mean- 
while I am a musketeer; in that quality J say what I 
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“And what docs he say?” asked Porthos, in a- self* 

sufudent tone. ^ t 

He relates that he met at Brussels Rocneforl, tlic 
ihne damzee of the cardinal, disguised as a capuchin, and 
that this cursed Rochefort, thanks to his disguise, bad 
tricked dc Laigues, like a ninny as he is." 

A ninny, indeed \ " said Porthos; " but is the mailer 
certain? " 

“ I had it from Aramis," replied tlic musketeer. 

“ Indeed? ” 

Why, 3*ou knete it, Porthos," said Ammis. I told 
vou of it yesterdn}*. Let us say no more about it." 

“Say no more about it? Tliat^s your opinion!" 
replied* Porthos. “ Say no more about it I Pcstcl vou 
come to your conclusions quickly, W’hat ! the cardinal 
sets a spy upon a gentleman, has his letters stolen from 
him by means of a traitor, a brigand, a rascal, — has, with 
the help of this spy, a.nd thanks to this correspondence, 
Chaiais'’s throat cut, under the stupid pretext that he 
wanted to kill tlte king and marrt' Monsieur to the queen I 
Xobody knew a v.*ord of this enigma. Vou unravelled 
it yesterday to the great satisfaction of all; and while we 
are still gaping with wonder at the new*s, you come and 
tell us to-day, ‘ Let us say no more about it.’ " 

** Well, then, let us talk about it, since you desire it," 
replied Aramis, patlcntly. 

This Rochefort," cried Porthos, " if I were the 
esquire of poor Chalais, should pass a minute or tw’O 
very uncomfortably wnth me." 

“ And you, — would pass rather a sad quarter-hour 
wath the Red Duke/* replied Aramis. 

“Oh, the Red Duke! Bravo! bravo! The Red 
Duke! " crie^ Porthos, clapping his hands and nodding 
his -head,^ “ me Red Duke is capital. I ’ll circulate tliat 
sa3*ing, be assured, m3’ dear fellow. Who sa^’s this 
Aramis is not a wit? What a misfortune it is vou did 
not follow your first vocation; what a delicious abbe 
3*ou w'ould have made! " 

" Oh, it’s only a temporary’ postponement," replied 
Ararnis; “ I shall be one some dav. You verv well know, 
t orthos, Uiat I continue to studv theolosn* for that 
purpose." 

“He win be o:ie, ns be s:\ys,” cried Porthos; “he 
w'lll be one, sooner or later." 
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“ Sooner/’ said Aramis. 

*' He only waits for one thing' to determine him to 
resume his cassock, which hangs behind his uniform,” 
said another musketeer, 

” What is he waiting for? ” asked another. 

” Only till the queen has given an heir to the crown 
of France.” 


” No jesting upon that subject, gentlemen,” said Por- 
thank God, the queen is still of an age to ghe 


” They say that M. de Buckingham is in France,” 
replied Aramis, with a signilicant smile which gave to 
this sentence, apparently so simple, a tolerably scan- 
dalous meaning, 

“ Aramis, my good friend, this time you are wrong,” 
interrupted Porthos. ” Your wrt is always leading you 
beyond bounds ; if M. de Tr^ville heard you, you would 
repent of speaking thus ” 

” Are you going to give me a lesson, Porthos^ ” cried 
Aramis, from ivliose usually mild eye a flash passed like 
lightning 

” My dear fellow, be a musketeer or an abbi. Be one 
or the other, but not both,” replied Porthos. ” You 
know what Athos told you the other day ; you cat at 
everybody’s mess. Ah, don't be angry, 1 beg of you, that 
would be useless ; you know what is agreed upon between 
you, Athos, and me You go to Madame d'Aiguillon’s, 
and you pay your court to her; you go to Madame de 
Bois-Tracy's, the cousm of Madame de Chevreuse, and 
you pass for being far advanced in the good graces of 
that lady. Oh, good Lord ! don’t trouble yourself to 
reveal your good luck; no one asks for your secret, — 
all the world knows your discretion. But since you 
possess that virtue, why the devil don't you make use 
of it with respect to her Majesty? Let whoever likes talk 
of the kieg and the cardinal, and how he hkes, but the 
queen is sacred, and if any one speaks of her, let it be 
respectfully-’' , ... » , . , .. 

''Porthos, you are as vain as Narcissus; l plainly teii 
you so,” replied Aramis, “ You know 1 hate moralising, 
except when it is done by Athos. As to you. good si?, 
you wear too mapoifjcent a baldric to be stronjj on that 
head 1 will be an abbi if it suits me. In the mean- 
while I am a musketeer, m that quality I say what I 
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please, and at this moment it pleases me to say that you 
weary 

“Aramis!^* 

“Porthosl” 

Gentlemen 1 gentlemen I cried the surrounding 

group. , 

“ M. de Trcvillc awaits M dVVrtagnan, cried a ser- 
vant, throwing open the door of tlie cabinet. 

kt this announcement, during which the^ door remained 
open, every one became mute, and amid the general 
silence the young mao crossed part of the length of the 
antechamber, and entered the apartment of the captain 
of the Musketeers, congratulating himself with all his 
heart at having so narrowly escaped the end of this 
strange quarrel. 


CHAPTER III 

THE AUDIENCE 

M. DC Truville was at the moment in rather ill-humour, 
nevertheless he saluted the young man politely, who 
bowed to the very ground; and he smiled on receiving 
DV\rtagnan^s response, tlie Bearnese accent of which 
recalled to him at the same time his youth and his 
country, — a double remembrance which makes a man 
smile at all ages ; but stepping towards the antechamber, 
and making a sign to D'Artagnan with his hand, as if to 
ask his permission to finish with others before he began 
with him, he called three times, with a louder voice at 
each time, so that he ran through the intervening tones 
between the imperative accent and the angry accent. 

“ Athos ! Porthos I Aramis ! 

The two musketeers with whom wc have already made 
acquaintance, and who answered to the last two of these 
three names, immediately quitted the group of which they 
formed a part, and advanced towards the cabinet, the 
door of which closed after them as soon as they had 
entered. Their appearance, although it was not quite 
at case, excited by its carelessness, at once full of dignity 
and submission, the admiration of D’Artngnan, who be- 
held in these lv;o men demi-gods, and in their leader an 
Olympian jupher, armed with all his thunders. 
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When the two musketeers had entered ; when the door 
%vas closed behind them ; when the buzzing murmur of 
the antechamber, to which the summons which had been 
made had doubtless furnished fresh food, had recom- 
menced; w'hen M. de Triville had three or four times 
paced in silence, and with a frowning brow, the whole 
length of his cabinet, passing each time before Porthos 
and Aramis, who were as upright and silent as if on 
parade, — he stopped all at once full in front of them, 
and covering them from head to foot with an angry look, 
’* Do you know what the king said to me,” cried he, 
” and that no longer ago than yesterday evening, — do 
you know, gentlemen?" 

" No,” replied the two musketeers, after a moment's 
silence, ” no, sir, we do not ” 

" But 1 hope that you will do us the honour to tell 
us,” added Aramis, in his politest tone, and with the 
most graceful bow 

“ He told me that he should henceforth recruit his 
Musketeers from among the Guards of Monsieur the 
Cardinal " 

“The Guards of the cardinal* and why so?” asked 
Porthos, warmly. 

“ Because he plainly perceives that his piqucttc* stands 
in need of being enlivened by a mixture of good wine.” 

The two musketeers reddened to the whites of their 
eyes D’Artagnan did not know where he was, and 
wished himself a hundred feet under ground. 

” Yes, yes,” continued M. de Trcvillc, growing warmer 
as he spoke, " and his Majesty was right; for, upon my 
honour. It is true that the Musketeers make but a miser- 
able figure at court The cardinal related yesterday 
while plaving with the king, with an air of condolence 
very displeasing to me, that the day before jesterdav 
those damued ^fusketeers, those dare-devih, — he dwelt 
upon those words with an ironical tone still more dis- 
pleasing to me, — tliose braggarts, added he, glancing at 
me with his tiger-cat’s eye, had made a not m the Rue 
F^rou in a cabaret, and that a party of his Guards (I 
thought he vvas going to laugh in my face) had been 
forced to arrest the rioters Morhteu! you must know 
something about it. Arrest musketeers ! You were 

» A watered liquor, made from the second pressure of the grape 
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please, and at this moment it pleases me to say that you 
weary me/' 

Ar amis'. " 

**Porthos!" 

“ Gentlemen ! gentlemen ! " cried the surrounding 

group. , 

M. de Trdville awaits M. d'Artagnan, cried a ser- 
vant, throwing open the door of the cabinet. ^ , 

At this announcement, during which the door remained 
open, every one became mute, and amid the general 
silence the young man crossed part of the length of the 
antechamber, and entered the apartment of the captain 
of the Musketeers, congratulating himself with all his 
heart at having so narrowly escaped the end of this 
strange quarrel. 


CHAPTER III 

THE AUDIENCE 

M. DE Tri^viele was at the moment in rather ill-humour, 
nevertheless he saluted the young man politely, who 
bowed to the i^ery ground ; and he smiled on receiving 
D'Artagnan’s response, the Bearn ese accent of which 
recalled to him at the same time his youth and his 
country, — a double remembrance which makes a man 
smile at all ages ; but stepping towards the antechamber, 
and making a sign to D’Artagnan with his hand, as if to 
ask his permission to finish with others before he began 
with him, he called three times, with a louder voice at 
each time, so that he ran through the intervening tones 
between the imperative accent and the angry accent. 

Athos ! Porthos I Aramis 1 
The two musketeers with whom we have already made 
acquaintance, and who answered to the last two of these 
three names, immediately quitted the group of which they 
formed a part, and advanced towards the cabinet, the 
door of which closed after them as soon as they had 
entered. Their appearance, although it was not quite 
at ease, excited by its carelessness, at once full of dignity 
and submission, the admiration of D’Artagnan, who be- 
held in these two men demi-gods, and in their leader an 
Olympian Jupiter, armed with all his thunders. 
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When the two rnusJceteers had entered; when the door 
was dosed hdiind them; when the buzzing murmur of 
the antechamber, to which the summons which had been 
made had doubtless furnished fresh food, had recom- 
menced, when jM. dc TrdviJJe had three or four times 
paced in silence, and with a frowning^ brow, the whole 
Jeniith of his cabinet, passing' each time before Porthos 
and Aramis, who were as upright and silent as if on 
parade, — ^Jie stopped all at once full in front of them, 
and co%cring them from head to foot with an angry look, 
'■ Do you know what the king said to me,” cried he, 
"and that no longer ago than yesterday evening,— do 
you know, grnijcnjcn?" 

" replied the two musketeers, after a moment’s 

silence, " no, sir, wc do not 

" But I hope that you will do us the honour to tell 
us,” added Aramis, in his politest tone, and with the 
most graceful bow 

'■ He told me that he should henceforth recruit his 
Musketeers from among the Guards of Monsieur the 
Cardinal. " 

"The Guards of the cardinal' and why so?" asked 
Porthos, warmly. 

‘ Because he plainly perceives that Ins pltjuctte^ stands 
in need of being enlivened by a mixture of good wine.” 

The two musketeers reddened to the whites of their 
eyes D’Artagnan did not know where he was, and 
wished himself a hundred feet under ground. 

" Yes, yes," continued M dc Trtivillc, growing warmer 
as he spoke, " and his Majesty was right; for, upon my 
honour, it is true that the Musketeers make but a miser- 
able figure at court. The cardinal related yesterday 
while playing vvith the king, with an air of condolence 
very displeasing to me, that the day before yestcrdai 
those damned Afushetcers, those darc-devds , — he dwelt 
upon those words with an ironical tone still more dis- 
pleasing to me, — those brnggartr, added he, glancing at 
me with his tiger-cat's eye, had made a not in the Rue 
F6rou in a cabaret, and that a party of his Guards |I 
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• A watered liquor, made trom ihe record pressure of Ihe grape 
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chamber. In an instant, from the door of the cabinet 
to the street-jjate, the whole hfttel was boiling-. 

'‘Ah! the king’s Musketeers are arrested by the 
Guards of the cardinal, are they? " continued M. dc 
Tr^ville, as furious at heart as his soldiers, but em- 
phasising his words, and plunging them, one by one, so 
to say, like so many blows of a stiletto, into the bosoms 
of hjs auditors " VV'hat ! six of his Eminence’s Guards 
arrest six of his Majesty's Musketeers! Morbleu! my 
part IS taken ! I will go straight to the Louvre; f will 
’ ‘ ‘ ■ ing's Mus- 

■ Guards, and 

At these words, the murmur without became an explo- 
sion , nothing w-as to be heard but oaths and blasphemies 
The morbleus, the sang Dieus, the marts de touts tes dia- 
bles, crossed one another m the air. D'Artagnan looked 
(or some tapestry behind which he might hide himself, 
and felt an immense inclination to crawl under the table 
“ Well, my Captain," said Porthos, quite bcsidC him- 
self, " the truth is, that we were six against six But 
w'c were not captured by fair means ; and before w'e had 
time to draw our swords, two of our party were dead, 
and Athos, grievously ivounded, was very little better 
For you know* Athos U’ell, Captain, he endeavoured 
twice to get up, and fell again twice. And wg did not 
surrender, — no t thc\ dragged us away by force On the 
way we escaped As for Athos, they believed him to be 
dead, and left him very quietly on the field of battle, not 
thinking it svorth the trouble to carry him away. That’s 
the whole history. What the devil, Captain, one cannot 
win all one’s battles ! The great Pompey lost that of 
Pharsaha; and Francis the First, who was, as I have 
heard say, as good as other folks, nevertheless lost the 
battle of Pavia,” 

"And I have the honour of assuring you tlm 1 killed 
one of them with his ovvn sword,” said Aramis; ” for 
mine was broken at the first parry Killed him, or 
poniarded him, sir, as is most agreeable to you ” ^ 

*' I did not know that,” replied M de Tr^ville, in a 
somewhat softened tone “’I'he c.ardinal exaggerated, 
as I perceive. ” ^ , 

” But pray, sir,” continued Aramis, who, seeing his 
captain become appeased, ventured to risk a prayer, — 
•b 
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“A surgeon!” cried M. de Trdvllle, “mine! the 
king’s! the best! A surgeon! or, s’blood, my brave 
Athos will die ! ” 

At the cries of M. de Treville, the whole assemblage 
rushed into the cabinet, he not thinking to shut the dtjor 
against any one, and all crowded round the wounded 
man. But all this eager attention might have been use- 
less, if the doctor so loudly called for had not chanced 
to be in the h6tel. He pushed through the crowd, ap- 
proached Athos, still insensible, and as all this noise and 
Commotion inconvenienced him greatly, he required, as 
the first and most urgent thing, that the musketeer should 
be carried into an adjoining chamber. Immediately M de 
TriSville opened the door, and pointed the way to Porthos 
and Aramis, who bore their comrade in their arms. 
Behind this group walked the surgeon; and behind the 
surgeon the door closed 

The cabinet of M. de Treville, generally held so sacred, 
became in an instant the annex of the antechamber. 
E^ery one spoke, harangued, and vociferated, swearing, 
cursing, and consigning the cardinal and his Guards to 
all the devils. 

An instant after, Porthos and Aramts re-entered, the 
surgeon and M. de Treville alone remaining with the 
wounded 

At length M. de Treville himself returned. The injured 
man had recovered his senses. The surgeon declared 
that the situation of the musketeer had nothing in it to 
render his friends uneasy, his weakness having been 
purely and simply caused by loss of blood 

Then M de Treville made a sign vvith his hand, and 
all retired except D'Artagnan, who did not forget that he 
had an audience, and with the tenacity of a Gascon 
remained in his place- 

When all had gone out, and the door was closed, M 
de Treville, on turning round, found himself alone with 
the young man. The event which had occurred had in 
some degree broken the thread of his ideas. He in- 
quired what was the will of his persevering visitor 
D’Artagnan then repeated hts name, and in an instant 
recovering all his remembrances of the present and the 
past, M de TrdvilJe grasped the situation. 

Pardon me,” said he, smiling,—” pardon me, my 
dear compatriot, but I had wholly forgotten you. But 
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what help is there for it ! A captain is nothing- but a 
father of. a family, cliargcd with even a greater respom 
sibility than the father of an ordinary famiiy. Soldiers 
are big children ; but as I maintain that the orders of tiie 
king, and more particularly the orders of the cardinal, 
should be executed 

D'Artagnan could not restrain a smile. By this smuc 
M. deTrcyillc judged that he had not to deni with a fool, 
and changing the conversation, came straight to the 
point. 

** I respected your failicr very much,” said he*. 

” What can I do for the son? Tell me quickly; my time 
is not my own.” 

“Monsieur,” said D'Arlagnan, ‘‘on quitting Tarbes 
and coming hither, it was my intention to request of you, 
in remembrance of the friendship which you have noi 
forgotten, tlic uniform of a musketeer; but after all that 
f have seen during the last two hours, 1 comprehend that 
such a favour is enormous, and tremble lest I should not 
merit it.” 

“ft is indeed a favour, young man,” replied M. dc 
Trcvillc, ” but it may not be so far beyond your hopes 
as you believe, or rather as you appear to believe. But 
his Majesty's decision is always nctessary; and I inform 
you with regret that no one becomes a musketeer with- 
out the preliminary ordeal of several campaigns, certain 
brilliant actions, or a service of two years in some other 
regiment less favoured than ours,” 

D'Artagnan bowed without replying, feeling his desire 
to don the musketeer’s uniform vastly increased by the 
great dilTicitlties which preceded the attainment of it. 

“ But,” continued M. dc Tr(*villc, fixing upon his com* 
patriot a look so piercing that tt might be said he wished 
to read the thoughts of his heart, — “ but on account of 
my old companion, j^our father, as I have said, I ivi}} do 
something for. you, young man. Our recruits from Bearn 
are not generally very rich, and I have no reason to think 
matters have 'much changed in this respect since I left 
the province. I dare say you have not brought too lar»>’C 
a stock of money with you? ” " 

D’Artagnan drew himself up with a proud air which 
plainly said, “I ask alms of no man.” 

, young man,” continued M. 

de TrdviUe, that’s all very well. I know these airs; 
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I myself came to Paris with four crowns in my purse, 
and would have fought with any one who dared to tell 
me I was not in a condition to purchase the Louvre.” 

D’Artagnan’s bearing became still more imposing. 
Thanks to the sale of his horse, he commenced his career 
with four crowns more than M. de Trdville possessed at 
the commencement of his. 

” You ought, I say, then, to husband the means you 
liave, however large the sum may be ; but you ought also 
to endeavour to perfect j ourself in the exercises becoming 
a gentleman I will write a letter to-day to the Director 
of the Ro>al Academy, and to-morrow’ he will admit you 
without any expense to yourself. Do not refuse this 
little service. Our best born and richest gentlemen some- 
times solicit it, without being able to obtain it. You 
will learn horsemanship, swordsmanship in all its branches, 
and dancing. You will make some desirable acquaint- 
ances , and from time to time you can call upon me, to 
tell me how jou arc getting on, and to say whether I 
can be of further service to you ” 

D’Artagnan, stranger as he was to all the manners of 
a court, could not but perceive a little coldness in this 
reception. 

'• Alas, sir,” said he, ** I cannot but perceive how sadly 
I miss the letter of introduction which my father gave me 
to present to you ” 

“ I certainly am surprised,” replied M. de Tr^ville, 
'■ that you should undertake so long a journey without 
that necessary passport, the sole resource of us poor 
IWarnese. ” 

” I had one, sir, and, thank God, such as I could wish,” 
cried D’Artagnan; “but it was perfidiously stolen from 

He then related the adventure of Meung, desenbed the 
unknown gentleman w'ith the greatest minuteness, and 
all with a warmth and truthfulness that delighted M. de 
Treville. 

“This is all very strange,” said M de Treville, after 
meditating a minute; “you mentioned my name, then, 
aloud 

“ Yes, sir, I certainly committed that imprudence, but 
why should I have done otherwise? A name like yours 
must be as a buckler to me on my vvay. Judge if I should 
not put myself under its protection.” 
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him, — ^Bi-as there not some perfidy concealed under this 
hatred? Mig^ht not this young man be sent by his Emi- 
nence ? Might he not have come for the purpose of JayJng 
a snare for him? This pretended D’Artagnan, — was he 
not an emissary of the cardinal, whom he sought to 
introduce into Trdville’s house, to place near him, to win 
his confidence, and afterwards to ruin him as had been 
done in a thousand other instances? He fixed his eyes 
upon D’Artagnan even more earnestly than before. He 
"■as moderately reassured, however, by the aspect of that 
countenance, full of astute intelligence and affected 
bumibf}. " I Jfoow he is a Gascon," reflected he, “but 
he may be one for the cardinal as well as for me. Let 
Us try him," 

" My friend," said he, slowly, " I wish, as the son of 
an ancient friend. — for I consider this story of the lost 
letter perfectly true, — I wish, I say, in order to repair the 
coldness you may have remarked in my reception of you, 
to disco%er to you the secrets of our policy. The king and 
the cardinal are the best of friends , their apparent bicker- 
ings are only femts to decei\ e fools. I am not wiUmg 
that a compatriot, a handsome cavalier, a brave youth 
quite fit to make his way, should become the dupe of all 
these artifices, and fall into the snare after the example 
of so many others who have been ruined by it. Be 
assured that I am devoted to both these all-pow’erfu) 
masters, and that my earnest endeavours have no other 
aim than the service of the king, and also the cardinal, — 
one of the most illustrious geniuses that France has ever 
produced. 

" Now, young man, regulate your conduct accordinglj 
and if > 0 u entertain, whether from your family, your 
relations, or even from your instincts, any of these 
comities which we see constantly breaking out against the 
cardinal, bid me adieu, and let us separate. I will aid 
you in many ways, but wnthout attaching you to mv 
person. I hope that my frankness at least will make vou 
mj friend; for you are the only young man to whom 1 
hav'e hitherto spoken as I have done to you 

Trdville said to himself : " If the cardinal has set this 
voung fox upon me, he will certainly not have failed— he, 
who knows how bitterly I execrate him— to tell his sp) 
that the best means of making h's court to me is to rail 
at him. Therefore, in spite of all my protestations, if it 
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it so carefully’ that I will be sworn it shall arrive at its 
address, and woe be to him who shall attempt to take it 
from me! *’ 

M de Tr^ville smiled at this flourish t and leaving his 
young compatriot in the embrasure of the window, where 
they had talked together, he seated himself at a table in 
order to write the promised letter of recommendation. 
While he was doing this, D’Artagnan, having no better 
employment, amused himself with beating a march upon 
the window, and with looking at the musketeers, who 
went away, one after another, following them with his 
eyes till they disappeared at the turning of the street. 

Itf. de Trdvilfe, after having written the letter, sealed 
It, and rising, approached the young man in order to 
'give it to him Put at the very moment when D‘Ar- 
tagnan stretched out his hand to receive it, M. de Tri\ille 
was highly astonished to see his prot^gi make a sudden 
spring, become crimson with passion, and rush from 
the cabinet, crying, “ S’blood, he shall not escape me 
this time ! " 

“ And who? " asked M. de Tr^ville, 

He, my thief” replied D'Artagnan. “Ah, the 
traitor ' ” and he disappeared. 

“The devil take the madman I ” murmured M. de 
Tr4ville, “unless,” added he, "this is a cunning mode 
of escaping, seeing that he has failed in his purpose!” 


CHAPTER IV 

THE SnOUtDCR OF ATHOS, THE BALDRIC OF PORTHoS, 
and the handkerchief of ARAMIS 

D'Artacn’av, in a state of fury, crossed the antecham- 
ber at three bounds, and was darting towards the stairs, 
which he reckoned upon descending four at a time, when, 
in his heedless course, he ran head foremost against a 
musketeer who was coming out of one of M de Trdville’s 
private rooms, and striking his shoulder violently, made 
him utter a cry, or rather a howl. 

“ Excuse me,” said D’Artagnan, endeavouring to 
resume his course,— “excuse me, but I am in a hurry ” 
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so/dier on guard. Between the two talkers there was just 
room for a inan to pass. D’Artagnan thought it would 
Suffice for him, and be sprang forward like a dart between 
them. But D'Artagnan had reckoned without the wind. 
As he was about to pass, the wind blew out Porthos’s long 
cloak, and D'Artagnan rushed straight into the middle of 
It. Without doubt, Porthos had reasons for ndt abandon- 
ing this part of his vestments, for instead of quitting his 
hold of the flap in his hand, he pulled it towards him, so 
that D’Artagnan rolled himself up in the \elvet by a 
movement of rotation explained by the persistency of 
Porthos. 

D’Artagnan, hearing the musketeer swear, wished to 
escape from the cloak, which him dec! him, and sought to 
find hts way from under the folds of it. He was particu- 
larly anxious to avoid marring the freshness of the mag- 
nificent baldric we are acquainted with but on timidly 
Opening his eyes, he found himself with his nose fixed 
between the two shoulders of Porthos, — that is to say, 
exactly upon the baldnc, 

Alas, like most things in this world which have nothing 
in their favour but appearances, the baldnc was gliiier- 
ing with gold in the front, but was nothing but simple 
buff behind. Vain-glorious as he was, porthos could not 
afford to have a baldnc wholly of gold, but had at least 
the half One could comprehend the necessity of the 
Cold, and the urgency of the cloak. 

” Bless me,” cned Porthos, making strong c/Torts to 
disembarrass himself Of D’Artagnan, who wfls wriggling 
about his back; " you must be mad to run against people 
In this manner.” 

” Excuse me,” said D’Artagnan, reappearing under the 
shoulder of the giant, “but 1 am iti such haste — I was 
running after some one, and ” 

“ And do you always forget your eyes when you run? ” 
aslced Porthos 

“ No,” replied D’Artagnan, piqued, — “no, and thanks 
to my eyes, I can see what other people cannot see.” 

Whether Porthos understood him or did not understand 
him, giving way to his anger, “ Monsieur,” said he. 
“ you stand a chance of ptting chastised if you rub 
musketeers in this fashion.” 

“Chastised, Monsieur 1” said D’Artagnan, “the ex- 
pression is strong.” 
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•' It is one that becomes a man accustomed to look his 

Ml .vdl tl»t you iou’t turu 

your back to yours. , . < , • * i * 

And the young man,’ delighted with his joke, went 

away laughing loudly. 4. 

Porthos Toamed with rage, and made a movement to 
rush after D’Artagnan. 

** Presently, presently/* cried the latter, when you 
haven’t your cloak on.” 

” At one o’clock, then, behind the Luxembourg. 

“Very well, at one o’clock, then,” replied D’Artagnan, 
turning the angle of the street. 

But neither in the street he had passed through, nor in 
the one which his eager glance pervaded, could he see 
any one; however slowly the unknown had walked, he 
was gone' on his way, or perhaps had entered some house. 
D’Artagnan inquired of ex^ery one he met with, xx»entdown 
to the ferry, came up again by the Rue de Seine, and the 
Red Cross ; but nothing, absolutely nothing \ This chase 
was, however, advantageous to him in one sense, for in 
proportion as the perspiration broke from his forehead, 
his heart began to cook 

' He began to reflect upon the events that had passed; 
thc}^ were numerous and inauspicious. It was scarcely 
eleven o’clock in the morning, and yet this morning had 
already brought him into disgrace with M. dc Trevillc, 
who could not fail to think the manner in which 
D’Artagnan had left him a little cavalier. 

'Besides • this, he had drawn upon himself two good 
duels .with two men, each capable of killing three 
D’Artagnans,— with two musketeers, in short, with two 
of those beings whom he esteemed so greatly that he 
placed them in his mind and heart above all other men. 
■'The outlook was sad. Sure of being killed by Athos, 
it may easily be understood that the" young man xvas 
not very uneasy about Porthos. As hope, however, is 
th^ last thing extinguished in the heart of man/ he 
finished by hoping that he might survive, even thoun-h 
xxnth terrible -wounds, in both these duels; and in case 
of surviving, he made the following reprehensions upon 
his own conduct : , ^ 

“ What a ^madcap I was, and what a stupid fellow I 
am! That brave and unfortunate Athos was wounded 
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on that very shoulder ag^ainst which I must run head 
foremost, like a ram. The only thing that astonishes 
roe is that he did not strike me dead at once. He had 
good cause to do so; the pain I ga\e him must have 
been atrocious. As to Porthos, — oh, as to Porlhos, 
faith, that's a droll affair! 

And in spite of himself, the young man began to 
laugh aloud, looking round carefully, however, to see if 
his solitary laugh, without a cause in the eyes of passers- 
by, offended no one. 

“As to Porthos, that is certainly droll; but I am not 
the less a giddy foof. Are people to be run against with- 
out warning? No 1 And have 1 any right to go and peep 
under their cloaks to see what is not there? He would 
have pardoned me, he would certainly have pardoned 
me, if I had not said anything to him about that cursed 
baldric, — in ambiguous words, if is true, but rather 
drqlly ambiguous. Ah, cursed Gascon that I am, I get 
from one hobble into another Friend D’Artagnan,” con- 
tinued he, speaking to himself with all the amenity that 
he thouglit due to himself, ” if you escape, of which 
there is not much chance, I ivouJd advise you to practise 
perfect politeness for the future. You must henceforth 
be admired and quoted as a model of it. To be obliging 
and polite does not necessarily make a man a cow.ard. 
Look at Aramis, now ; Aramis is mddness and grace 
personified Well, did anybody ever dream of calling 
Aramis a coward^ No, Certainly not, and from this 
moment I will endeavour to model myself after him. 
Ah, here he is • 

D’Aftagnan, walking and soliloquising, had arrived 
within a few sleps of the Hdtel AiguiUon, and m front of 
that hotel perceived Aramis, chatting gaily with three 
gentlemen of the king’s Guards On his part Aramis 
perceived D’Artagnan; but as he had not forgotten that 
It was in presence of this youn^ man that M. de Tr^ville 
had been so angry in the morning, and that a witness of 
the rebuke the Afusketeers had received was not likely to 
be at all agreeable, he pretended not to sec him. D’Ar- 
tagnan, on the contrary, quite full of his plans of con- 
dilation and courtesy, approached the young men with 
a profound bow, accompanied by a most gracious smile 
Aramis bowed his head slightly, but did not smile. AH 
four, besides, immediately broke oR their conversation. 
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cannot allow the property of his wife to be sported as a 
trophy.” 

•• Yp . 1 1 . 1. .. ... gjpjg. «• 

while ilamation, I 

refuse 

“ ,dly> ” I did 

not se. ^ of M. Ara- 

mis. He had his foot upon it, that is all ; and I thought 
from bis having his foot upon it the handkerchief was 
his.” 

“And you were deceived, my dear sir,” replied Ara- 
mis, coldly, Very little sensible to the reparation. Then 
turning towards that one of the guards who had de- 
clared himself the friend of Bois-Tracy, ” Besides,” 
continued he, ” 1 have reflected, my dear intimate of 
Bois-Tracy, that I am not less tenderly his friend than 
you can possibly be; so that decidedly this handkerchief 
IS as likely to hate fallen from your pocket as mine.” 

” No, upon my lionourt ” cried his Majesty's guards- 
man 

“ Vou are about to swear upon your honour and I 
Upon my word, and then it will be pretty etidcni that 
One of us will have lied Now, here, Montaran, we 
Will do better than that — let each take a half.” 

'* Of the handkerchief? ” 

” Yes ” 

” Perfectly just," cried the other two guardsmen, — 

the judgment of King Solomon 1 Aramis, you certamh 
are full of wisdom ! ” 

The young men burst into a laugh, and, as mjy be 
tupposed, the affair had no other sequel 1,j a cnienl 
Or two the conversation ceased, and the three guardsmen 
and the musketeer, after having cordially shakm hands, 
separated, the guardsmen going one wa>. and Aramis 
another. 

“ Now is my time to make my pence wn!' , i ^ g illant 
man,” said D’Artagnan to himself, ha* mg mi uJ on one 
side during the wliole of the latter part of the conversa- 
tion; and w'ith this good feeling drawing ne r to Arairis- 
»ho was departing without pajirg an} a“,'r,>ion to fci^. 
“Monsieur, ’ said he, "you v ill e>ruse me. f hope-*" 

**Ah, Monsieur,” interrupted Aramn;, ‘‘permit 
observe to you, that jou have not ai.: J m this a 
a gallant man ought.” 
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“ What, Monsieur! ” cried D’Artagnan, “ and do you 

Monsieur, that you arc not a fool, and 
that you knew very well, allhougrh coming from 
Gascony, that people do not tread upon handkerchiefs 
without a reason. What the devil ! Paris is not paved 

with cambric I • ,1 

“ Monsieur, you act wronj^Iy m endeavouring* to 
mortify me,'’ said D’Artagnan, in whom the natural 
quarrelsome spirit began to speak more loudly than 
his pacific resolutions, " I am from Gascony, it is true; 
and since you know it, there is no occasion to tell you 
that Gascons are not very patient, so that when they 
have begged to be excused once, were it even for a folly, 
they arc convinced that they have dc. ^ already at least 
s as much again as they ought to have done/' 
i “ Monsieur, what 1 say to you about ihc matter,” said 
Aramis, ” is not for the sake of seeking a quarrel. Thank 
God, I am not a bravo ! And being a musketeer but 
for a time, I only fight when I am forced to do so, and 
always with great repugnance; but this time the affair is 
serious, for here is a lady compromised by you.” 

” By ns, you mean,” cried D’Artagnan, 

” Why did you so maladroitly restore me the hand- 
kerchief? ” 

” Why did you so awkwardly let it fall? ” 

'M have said, Monsieur, and I repeat, that the hand- 
kerchief did not fall from my pocket.” 

” And thereby you have lied twice, Monsieur, for F 'aw 
it fall.” 

” Ah, you take it with that tone, do you, Master Gas- 
con? Well, I will teach you how to behave yourself.” 

” And ! will send you back to your mass-book, Master 

Abb6. Draw,' if you please, and instantly 

/' Not so, if you please, mv good friend,— not here at 
IrTH perceive that we are opposite 'the 

H6lel d Atgiullon, which is full of the cardinal’s crea- 
turcs? How do I know that it is not his Eminence who 
has honoured you with the commission to procure him my 
icad?_ Now, I entertain a ridiculous partiality for my 
head, It seems .to suit my shoulders so correctly I wish 
to kill you, be at rest as to that, but to kill vou quietly 
m a snug, remote place, where you will not be able to 
boast of your death to anybody,” 
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“ I a^ree, Monsieur; but do not be too confident. Take 
your handkerchief; whether it belongs to you or another, 
jou may perhaps stand in need of it." 

" Monsieur is a Gascon? " naked Aramls. 

" Yes. Monsieur docs not postpone an interview 
through prudence? " 

“ Prudence, Monsieur, is a virtue sufficiently useless to 
musketeers, I know, but indispensable to churchmen; 
and as I am only a musketeer provisionally. I hold it 
good to be prudent. At two o’clock I shall have the 
honour of expecting you at the hdtel of M. de Tr^ville. 
There f will indicate to you the best place and lime." 

The two young men bowed and separated, Aramis 
ascending the street w'hich led to the Luxcnihourg, while 
D'Artagnan, perceiving the appointed hour was approach- 
mg, took the road to the Carmes-Dcschaux, saying to 
himself, "Decidedly I can’t draw back; but at least, 5f 
J am killed, I shall be killed by a musketeer. " 


CHAPTER V 

I7fE KfVe'S ^fC’SKCTEEliS itAD THE CAEDIVAL's GUARDS 

D’Artacsav was acquainted with nobody in Paris. He 
went therefore to his appointment with Athos without a 
second, determined to be satisfied with those his adversary 
should choose Besides, his intention was formed to make 
the brave musketeer all suitable apologies, but without 
meanness or weakness, fearing that might result from this 
duel which generally results from an affair of the kind, 
when a young and vigorous man fights with an adv’ersary 
who is wounded and weakened, — if conquered, he doubles 
the triumph of his antagonist, tf a conqueror, he is 
accused of foul play and want of courage. 

Now, we must have badly painted the character of our 
adventure-seeker, or our readers must have already per- 
ceived that D’Artagnan was not an ordinary man, there- 
fore, while repeating to himself that his death was inevi- 
table, he did not make up his mind to die quietly, as one 
less courageous and less restrained might have done in his 
place. He reflected upon the different characters of the 
men he had to fight with, and began to view his s’ltua- 
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tion more dearly. He hoped, by means of loyal excuses, 
to make a friend of Athos, whose lordly air and austere 
bearing pleased him much. He flattered himself he 
should be able to frighten Porthos with the adventure of 
the baldric, which he might, if not killed upon the spot, 
relate to everybody, — a recital which, well managed, 
would cover Porthos with ridicule. As to the astute 
Aramis, he did not entertain much dread of him ; and 
supposing he should be able to get so far, he determined 
to despatch him in good style, or at least by hitting him 
in the face, as Csesar recommended his soldiers to do to 
those of Pompey, damage for ever the beauty of which he 
was so proud. 

In addition to this, D’Artagnan possessed that invin- 
cible stock of resolution which the counsels of his father 
had implanted in his heart: ** Endure nothing from any 
one but the king, the cardinal, and M. de Trdville/’ He 
flew, then, rather than walked, towards the convent of ^ 
the Carmes ddchaussds, or rather Deschaux, as it was 
called at that period, a sort of building without a window, 
surrounded by barren fields, — an accessory to the Prd-aux- 
Ciercs, and which was generally employed as the place for 
the rencontres of men who had no time to lose. 


When D^Artagnan arrived in sight of the bare spot of 
ground which extended along the foot of the monaster}', 
Athos had been waiting about five minutes, and twelve 


o*clock was striking. He was, then, as punctual as the 
Samaritan woman, and the most rigorous casuist with 
regard to duels could have nothing to say, 

Athos, who still suffered grievously from his wound, 
though it had been dressed anew by M. de Trdville’s sur- 
geon, was seated on a post and waiting for his adversary 
with that placid countenance and that noble air which 
never forsook him. At sight of D’Artagnan, he arose and 
came politely a few steps to meet him. The latter, on his 
side, saluted his adversary with hat in hand, his 'feather 
even touching the ground. 

;• Monsieur,” said Athos, ” I have cn^a^ed two of mv 
friends as seconds; but these two friends are not vet 

come, at which I am astonished, as it is not at all their 
custom.” 


r have no seconds on my part, Monsieur,” said D’Ar- 
tapnan ; for having only arrived yesterday n Paris I as 
yet know no one but M. de Trdville, to whom I was recon " 
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mended by my father, who has the honour to be, in 
some degree, one of his friends." 

Athos reflected for an instant. " You know no one but 
M de Tr^vifle? " he asked. 

" Yes, Monsieur, I know only him." 

"Well, but then," continued Athos, speaking half to 
lumself,— " well, but then, if I kill you, I shall have the 
atr of a boy-slayer." 

" Not too much so,” replied D’Artagnan, with a bow 
that was not deficient in dignity, — " not too much so, 
since you do me the honour to draw a sword with me 
while suffering from a wound which is very inconvenient.” 

"Very inconvenient, upon my word; and you hurt 
me devilishly, I can tell you. But 1 will take the left 
hand, — it is my custom in such circumstances. Do not 
fancy that I do you a favour; I use either hand easily. 
.\nd it will be even a disadvantage to you; a left-handed 
man is very troublesome to people who are not prepared 
for it. I regret I did not inform you sooner of this 
circumstance. ‘ ' 

" You haie truiy. Monsieur,” said D’Art^^nan, bowing 
again, " a courtesy, for which, I assure you, I am very 
grateful." 

" You confuse me," replied Athos, with his gcntlemanlj 
air, "let us talk of something else, if you please. Ah, 
s’blood, how you have hurt me I my shoulder quite 
burns.” 

” If you would permit me ” said D’Artagoan, with 

timidity. 

" What, Monsieur? ” 

” I have a miraculous balsam for wounds, — a balsam 
given to me by my mother, and of which I have made a 
trial upon myself ” 

‘‘Well’ ” 

'* Well, I arn sure that in less than three days this 
balsam would cure you; and at the end of three days, 
when you would be cured, — well, sir, it would still do 
me a great honour to be your man ” 

D’Artagnan spoke these words with a simplicitv that 
did honour to his courtesy, without throwing the least 
doubt upon his courage. 

" Pardieu, Monsieur! " said Athos. that s a proposi- 
tion that pleases me : not that I accept it. hut .n lear^^'-ff 
it savours of the gentleman. Thus spoke anr* — » 
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getic,^ departed every instant from received rules, attack- 
ing him on all sides at once, and yet parrying liki a man 
ivho had the greatest respect for 'his ou-n epidermis. 

This contest at length exhausted Jussac’s patience. 
Furious at being held in check by one whom he had con- 
sidered a boy, he became warm, and began to make mis- 
takes. D'Artagnan, who though wanting in practice had 
a sound theory, redoubled his agility. Jussac, anxious to 
put an end to this, springing forward, aimed a terrible 
thrust at his adversary, -but the latter parried it; and 
while Jussac was recovering himself, glided like a serpent 
beneath his blade, and passed his sword through his 
body. Jussac fell like a dead mass. 

D’Artagnan then cast an anxious and rapid glance over 
the field of battle. 

Aramis had killed one of his adversaries, but the other 
pressed him warmly. Nevertheless, Aramis was in a good 
situation, and able to defend himself. 

Bicarat and Porthos had just made counter-hits Por- 
tbos had received a thrust through his arm, and Bicarat 
one through his thigh But neither of these two wounds 
was serious, and they only fought the more earnestly. 

Athos, wounded anew by Cahusac, became evidently 
paler, but did not give way a foot. He only changed his 
sword hand, and fought with his left hand. 

According to the laws of duelling at that period, D’Ar- 
tagnan was at liberty to assist whom he plea.sed UTiile 
he was endeavouring to find out which of his companions 
stood in greatest need, he caught a glance from Athos 
This glance was of sublime eloquence. Athos ivould have 
died rather than appeal for help; but he could look, and 
with that look ask assistance. D'Artagnan interpreted 
It; with a terrible bound he sprang to the side of Cahu- 
sac, crying, “To me. Monsieur Guardsman; 1 will slay 


Cahusac turned. It w-as time; for Athos, whose greai 
Courage alone supported him, sank upon his knee 

** S'blood ! ” cried he to D’Artagnan, do not kill him, 
young man, I beg of you. I have an old alfair to settle 
with him when I am cured and sound again Disarm 
him only,— make sure of his sviord. That’s itl Very 
vv ell done!” , . . 

TJ?« evriamation was drawn from Athos by seeing the 
sword of Cahusac fly twenty paces from him. D’Art 
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musketeers saluted Ulcarat with their swords, and returned 
them to their sheaths. D’Artagnan did the same. Then, 
assisted by Bicarat, the onlv one left standinqr^ he bore 
Jussac, Calmsac, and one of Aramis’s adversaries who was 
only wounded, under the porch of the convent. The 
fourth, as we have said, was dead. They then rang the 
bell, and carrying away four swords out of five, they took 
their road, intoxicated with joy, towards the hfltel of 
M deTr^villc. 

TJiey walked arm m arm, occapying the whole width 
of the street, and taking in every musketeer they met, so 
that in the end it became a triumphal march. The heart 
of D’Artagnao s'vam in delirium; he marched between 
Athos and Porthos, pressing them tenderly. 

“ If I am not yet a musketeer,'* said he to h'ts new 
friends, as he passed through the gateway of kf. de Tr<f- 
ville’s hfitcl, “ at least I have entered upon my apprentice- 
ship, haven't ” 


CHAPTER VI 

HIS MAJESTY KIN'G LOUIS XIII 

This affair made a great noise. M. de Trdvijle scolded 
his Musketeers in public, and congratulated them in pri- 
vate, but as no time was to be lost in gaining the king, 
M. de Tr6ville hastened to report himself at the Ixiuvre 
It was already too late. The king was closeted with the 
cardinal, and M. de Tr^viile was informed that the king 
was busy, and could not receive him at that moment In 
the evening M. de Tr^viIIe attended the king’s gaming- 
table. The king was winning; and as he was very ava- 
ricious, he was in an excellent humour. Perceiving M de 
Tr^viile at a distance, — 

"Come here, Monsieur Captain,” said he, — "come 
here, that I may growl at you. Do you know* that his 
Eminence has been making fresh complaints against jour 
Musketeers, and that with so much emotion, that this 
evening his Eminence is indisposed? Ah, these Mus- 
keteers of yours are veo' devils,— fellow's to be h.-mged.’ 

•• No, sire,” replied Tr^ville, who saw' at the first gl.ince 
how things would go, — "no, sire; on the contrary, they 
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musketeers saluted Bicarat with their swords, and returned 
them to their sheaths. D’Artagnan did the same. Then, 
assisted by Bicarat, the only one left standing, he bore 
Jossac, Cahusac, and one of Aramis’s adversaries who \vas 
only wounded, under the porch of the convent. The 
fourth, as we have said, was dead. They then rang^ the 
bell, and carrying away four swords out of five, they took 
their road, intoxicated vvuh joy, towards the hfltel of 
M de Tr^villc. 

They walked arm in arm, occupying the w'hole width 
of the street, and taking in every musketeer they met, so 
that in the end it became a triumphal march. The heart 
of D’Artagnan swam in delirium; he marched between 
Athos and Porthos, pressing them tenderly. 

“ If I am not yet a musketeer,” said he to his new 
friends, as he passed through the gateway of M. de Tre- 
ville’s hdtcl, “ at least 1 have entered upon my apprentice- 
ship, haven’t I? ” 


CHAPTER VI 

HIS MAJESTY KI^G LOUIS XIII 

This affair made a great noise. Af. de Tr^ville scolded 
his Musketeers in public, and congratulated them in pri- 
vate ; but as no time was to be lost in gaming the king, 
M. de Tr^viHe hastened to report himself at the Louvre. 
It was already too late. The king w’as closeted with the 
cardinal, and M. de Triville was informed that the king 
was busy, and could not receive him at that moment. In 
the evening M de Treville attended the king’s gaming- 
table. The king was w’inning, and as he was very ava- 
ricious, he was in an excellent humour. Perceiving M dc 
Treville at a distance, — 

Come here, Monsieur Captain, ' said he, — “ come 
here, that I may growl at you Do you know that his 
Eminence has been making fresh complaints against your 
Musketeers, and that with so much emotion, that this 
evening his Eminence is^ indisposed? Ah,^ these Mus* 
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Icing-, his service much at heart,— three of my best sol- 
diers, I say, Athos, Porthos, and Aramts, had made a 
party of pleasure with a >oung fellow from Gascony, 
whom I had introduced to them the same morning-. The 
party was to take place at St. Germain, I behe\e, and 
they had appointed to meet at the Carmes-Dcschaux, 
when they %vere disturbed by De Jussac, Cahusac, Bicarat, 
and two other guardsmen, who certainly did not go there 
in such a numerous company without some ill intention 
against the edicts ” 

“Ah, ah! you incline me to think so,’’ said the king. 
“There is no doubt they went thither to fight them- 
selves ” 

“ I do not accuse them, sire; but I leave your Majesty 
to judge what five armed men could possibly be going to 
do in such a deserted place as the neighbourhood of the 
Convent des Carmes. ” 

“ Yes, you are right, Tr4ville, you are right’’’ 

“ Then, upon seeing my musketeers they changed their 
minds, and forgot their private hatred for partisan hatred; 
for your Majesty cannot be ignorant that the Musketeers, 
who belong to the king, and to nobody but the king, 
are the natural enemies of the Guardsmen, who belong 
to the cardinal." 

“Yes, Tr^ville, yes,” said the king, in a melancholy 
tone; “and it is very sad, belie\e me, to see thus two 
parties in France, tw-o heads to royalty. But all this w-ill 
come to an end, Trdville, will come to an end. You saj, 
then, that the guardsmen sought a quarrel with the 
musketeers?" 

. “ I say that it is probable that things have fallen out so, 
but I will rot swear to >t, sire- You know how dilb- 
cult it IS to discover the truth ; and unless a man be en- 
dowed with that admirable instinct which causes Louis 
XIII. to be named the Just ” 

“You are right, Tr^ville; but they were not alone, 
your musketeers. They had a youth with them?" 

“ Yes, sire, and one W’ownded man; so that three of the 
king’s Musketeers — one of whom was wounded — and a 
youth not only maintained their ground against five of 
the most terrible of the cardinal’s Guardsmen, but abso- 
lutely brought four of them to the earth 

“ Why, this is a victory 1” cried the king, all radiant, 

“ a complete victor 5 P* 
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" Shall I bring him alone? *’ 

" No, bring me all four together. I wish to thank them 
all at once. Devoted men are so rare, Trdville, that one 
must recompense devotedness.” 

“ At ttvelve o’clock, sire, we will be at the Louvre.” 

“ Ah 1 by the back staircase, Tr^ville, by the back stair- 
case- It is useless to let the cardinal know.” 

*' Yes, sire.” 

You understand, Tr^ville, — an edict Is still an edict. 
It is forbidden to fight, after ^1.” 

“ But this encounter, sire, is quite out of the ordinary 
conditions of a duel. It is a brawl ; and the proof is that 
there were five of the cardinal's Guardsmen against my 
three musketeers and M. d’Artagnan.” 

“ That IS true,” said the king; " but never mind, Tre- 
villc, come still by the back staircase.” 

Tr^ville smiled ; but as it was indeed something to have 
prevailed upon this child to rebel against his master, he 
saluted the king respectfully, and with this agreement, 
took leave of him. 

That evening the three musketeers w^ere informed of 
the honour accorded them. As they had long been ac- 
quainted with the king, they were not much excited; 
but D'Artagnan, with his Gascon imagination, saw in it 
his future fortune, and passed the night in golden dreams. 
By eight o’clock in the morning he was at the apart- 
ment of Athos 

D'Artagnan found the musketeer dressed and ready to 
go out. As the hour to wait upon the king was not till 
twelve, he had made a party with Porthos and Aramis to 
play a game at tennis in a tennis-court situated near the 
stables of the Luxembourg Athos invited D’Artagnan to 
follow them; and although ignorant of the game, which 
he had never plaj’cd, he accepted, not knowing what to 
do with his time from nine o’clock in the morning, as it 
then scarcely was, till tw’clve- 

The two musketeers were already there, and were plav- 
ing together Athos, w'ho was very expert in all bodih 
exercises, passed w’ith D’Artagnan to the opposite siti< . 
and ch.allenged them; but at the first effort he made, 
although he played w’ith bis left hand, he found that his 
wound was yet too recent to aJIow of such exertion. 
D'Artagnan remained, therefore, alone: and as be 
declared he was loo ignorant of the game to plav i* 
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that we go out together. You must be aware that for our 
undertaking, company nould be in the way.” 

“ That’s true,” said the guardsman, astonished that his 
name had not produced more effect upon the young man. 

Indeed, the name of Bernajoux was known to all the 
wortd, O’Artagnan alone excepted, perhaps; for it was 
one of tho'ie which figured most frequently in the daily 
brauls which all the edicts of the cardinal could not 
repress 

Porthos and Aramis were so engaged with their game, 
and Athos was watching them with so much attention, 
that they did not even perceive their 3 'aung companion go 
out, who, as he had told the guardsman of his Eminence, 
stopped outside the door. An instant after, the guards* 
man descended in his turn. As D’Artagnan had no time 
to lose, on account of the audience of the king, which was 
fixed for midday, he cast his eyes around, and seeing that 
the street was empty, said to his adversary, *' My faith! 
It IS fortunate for you, although your name is Bernajoux, 
to haxc only to deal with an apprentice musketeer. Never 
mind be content, I will do mv best. On guard 1 ” 

” But,” said he whom D’Artagnan thus provoked, *' if 
appears to me that this place is badly chosen, i.nd that we 
should be better behind the Abbey St. Germain or m the 
Pr^-auX'Clercs. ” 

” What you say is full of sense,” replied D’Artagnan; 
” but, Unfortunately, 1 have very little time to spare, 
having an appointment at twehe precisely On guard, 
then. Monsieur, on guard ! ” 

Bernajoux was not a man to have such a compliment 
paid to him tw'icc. In an instant his sxx’ord glittered in 
his hand, and he sprang upon his adversary, whom, thanks 
to his greaf youthfulness, he hoped to intimidate 

But D’Artagnan had on the preceding dav serv'ed his 
apprenticeship. Fresh sharpened by his victory, full of 
hopes of future favour, he w’as resolved not to recoil 3 
step So the two sivords were crossed close to the hilts, 
and as D’Artagnan stood firm, it xvas his adversary who 
made the retreating step: but D’Artagnan seired the 
moment at which, in this movement, the sword of Bema- 
joux dex’iated from the line. He freed his w'canon, made a 
lunge, and tnuched his adx’ersary on the shoulder D’Ar- 
tagnan immediately made a step backwards and raised his 
sword; but Bernajoux cried out that it was nothing, and 
•c8i 
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been made, and received with enthusiasm, when fortu* 
nately eleven o’clock struck D’Artagnan and his com- 
panions remembered their audience, and as they would 
very ' ‘ ... . 

he Ic ’ Is, w ho 

conte jf-stones 

against the gates; but the gates were too strong. They 
soon tired of the sport. Besides, those who must be 
considered as the leaders of the enterprise had quitted 
the group, and were making their way towards the hdtel 
of M de Tr^\ille, who was waiting for them, already 
informed of this fresh disturbance. 

“Quick, to the Louvre," said he, — "to the Louvre 
without losing an instant, and Jet us endeavour to see the 
king before he is prejudiced by the cardinal. We will 
describe the thing to him as a consequence of the affair of 
yesterday, and the two will pass off together." 

M. de Trdville, accompanied by the four young felIo%vs, 
directed his course towards the Louvre, but to the great 
astonishment of the captain of the Musketeers, he was 
informed that the king had gone stag-hunting in the 
forest of St Germain. M. de Tr^ville required this in- 
telligence to be repeated to him twice, and each time his 
companions saw his brow become darker. 

“ Had his Majesty," asked he, “ any intention of hold- 
ing this hunting party yesterday ^ ” 

" No, your excellency," replied the valet de chambre, 

" the hfaster of the Hounds came this morning to inform 
him that he had marked down a stag. At first the king 
answered that he would not go; but he could not resist 
bis love of sport, and set out after dinner." 

“And the king has seen the cardinal " asked AI. de 
Tr^ville. 

" In all probability he has,” replied the valet, " for I 
saw the horses harnessed to his Eminence’s carriage this 
morning, and when I asked W’here he was going, they told 
me, * To St Germain.’ ” 

" He is beforehand with us,” said M. de Tr^\i)Ic 
"Gentlemen, 1 will see the king this evening; but as to 
you, I do not advise you to risk doing so. 

This advice was too reasonable, and, moreover, came 
from a man W’ho knew the king too well, to allow the four 
young men to dispute it. M. de Trifville recommended 
them every one to return home and wait for news. 
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“WeJI, Monsieur, let us go to him. Let us adjure 
him, !fi the name of the God, before whom he must 
perhaps appear, to speak the truth. I will take him for 
judge m his own cause, Monsieur, and will believe what 
he will say.*’ 

M, de la Tremouille reHectcd /or an instant; then as it 
was difficult to suggest a more reasonable proposal, he 
.agreed to it 

Both descended to the chamber in which the wounded 
man lay. The latter, on seeing these two noble lords who 
came to visit him, endeavoured to raise himself up in his 
bed; but he was too weak, and exhausted by the effort, 
he fell back again almost senseless, 

M. de la Tremouille approached him, and made him in- 
hale some salts, which recalled him to life. Then M. de 
Treville, unwilling that it should be thought that he had 
influenced the wounded man, requested M, de la Tr^- 
mouille to interrogate him himself. 

That happened which M. de Treville had foreseen. 
Placed between life and death, as Bernajoux was, he had 
no idea for a moment of concealing the truth; and he 
described to the two nobles the affair exactly as it had 
passed 

This was all that M. de Tri^viPe wanted He wished 
Bernajoux a speedy convalescence, took leave of M. de la 
IV^mouille, returned to his hStel, and immediately sent 
word to the four friends that he awaited their company 
at dinner 

M. de Treville entertained good company, wholly anti- 
cardinalist, though. It may easily be understood, there- 
fore, that the conversation during the whole of dinner 
turned upon the two checks th.^t his Eminence’s Guards- 
men had received. Now, as D’Artagnan had been the 
hero of these two fights, it was upon him that all the 
felicitations fell, which Athos, Porthos, and Aramis 
abandoned to him, not only as good comrades, but as 
men who had so often had their turn that they could very 
well afford him his- 

Towards six o’clock M. de Triiville announced that it 
was time to go to the Louvre; but as the hour of audi- 
ence granted by his Majesty was past, instead of claiming 
the entrdg by the back stairs, he placed himself with the 
four young men in the antechamber. The king had not 
yet returned from hunting. Our young men had been 
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%ho would sometime;, take one of his courtiers to a 
window, and say, “ Monsieur So-and-so, let us weary our- 
selves together.” 

“Howl jour Majesty is bored? Have you not en- 
joyed the pleasures of the chase to-day? ” 

” A fine pleasure, indeed, Monsieur ! Upon my soul, 
everything degenerates ; and 1 don't know whether it Is 
the game which leaves no scent, or the dogs that base 
no noses. We started a stag of ten branches. We 
chased him for six hours, and when he was near being 
taken, — when Saint-Simon was already putting bis horn 
to his mouth to sound the holah, — crack, aU the pack 
takes the wrong scent, and sets off after a tivo-year-older. 
1 shall he obliged to gi\e up hunting, as I have given up 
hawking Ah, I am an unfortunate king, M. dc Trivillc ! 
f had but one gerfalcon, and he died day before yester- 
day.” 

*■ Indeed, sirc, 1 wholly comprehend jour disappoint- 
ment The misfortune is great; but 1 think you have still 
a good number of falcons, sparrow-hawks, and tierccts. ” 

'• And not a man to instruct them. Falconers arc 
declining 1 know no one but mjsclf who is acquainted 
with the noble art of venery. After me it will be all over, 
and people will hunt with gins, snares, and traps. 1 1 
I had but the time to train pupils I But there is the 
cardinal alwajs at hand, who does not leave me u 
moment’s repose, who talks to me about Spain, who talks 
to me about Austria, who talks to me about England * 
Ah! d prop{‘S of the cardinal, M de Tr^ville, I am vexed 
with you ” 

This was the chance at which M de Trevillc waited 
for the king. He knew the king of old, and he knew 
that all these complaints were but a prcface,^ — a sort of 
excitation to encourage himself, — and that be had now 
come to his point at last 

” And in what have I been so unfortunate as to dis- 
please your hlajesty ’ ” asked M de Triville, feigning the 
most profound astonishment. ^ 

“ Is it thus you perform your charge, Monsieur? ’ con- 
tinued the king, without directly replying to De Trdville’s 
question “Is it for this I name you captain of mj 
Musketeers, that they should assassinate a man, disturb 
a whole quarter, and endeavour to set fire to Paris, with- 
out your saying a word 5* But yet,” continued the Vine 
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“ I might answer, sire, that he is too deeply interested 
in the question to be a very Impartial witness; but so far 
from that, sire, 1 know the duke to be a loyal gentleman, 
and I refer the matter to him, — but upon one condition, 
sire.” 

” What? ” 

" It is, that your Majesty will make him come here, 
will interrogate him yourself, tite-h’tCte, without wit- 
nesses, and that I shall see your Majesty as soon as you 
have seen the duke ” 

“ What, then 1 you will bind yourself,” cried the king, 
” by what M. de la Trdmouille shall say? ” 

** Yes, sire.” 

” You will accept his judgment? ” 

” Undoubtedly.” 

” And you will submit to the reparation he may 
require? ” 

” Certainly ” 

” La Clicsnayc 1 ” cried the king. “ La Chesnaye 1 ” 
Louis \J1L 's confidential valet, who never left the door, 
entered in reply to the call. 

” La Chesnaye,” said the king, ” let some one go in- 
stantly and find M. de la Trdmouille; I wish to speak 
with him this evening.” 

“ Your Majesty gives me your word that you will not 
sec any one between M de la Trdmouillc and niyseh? ” 

” Nobody, by the faith of a gentleman.” 

“ To-morrow, then, sire? ” 

"To-morrow, Monsieur.” 

" At what o’clock, please your Majesty? " 

” At any hour you will ” 

” But in coming too early 1 should be afraid of awaken- 
ing your Majesty.” 

“Awaken me I Do you think 1 ever sleep, then? I 
sleep no longer, Monsieur. I sometimes dream, th.it’s 
all. Come, then, as early as you like, — at seven o’clock; 
but beware, if you and your musketeers arc guilty.” 

” If my musketeers are guilty, sire, the guilty shall be 
placed in your Majesty’s hands, who will dispose of them 
at your good pleasure. Does your Majesty require any- 
thing further? Speak, I am ready to obey.” 

" No, Monsieur, no ; lam not called Louis the Just with- 
out reason. To-morrow, then, Monsieur,— to-morrow.” 
"Till then. God preserve your Majesty!” 
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never do see him unless I send for him. Tell him all this 
for me, for these are things which a king cannot say for 
himself.” 

” Thanks, sire, thanks,” said the duke; “but your 
Majesty may be assured that it is not those — I do not 
speak of M. dc Tr^viile — that it is not those whom your 
Majesty sees at all hours of the day that arc the most 
devoted to you ” 

‘‘Ah* you have heard what 1 said? So much the 
better, Duke, so much the better,” said the king, advanc- 
ing towards the door. ” Ah I it is you, Tr^\illc. Where 
are your musketeers? I told you the day before yester- 
day to bring them with you; why have you not done 
so? ” 

‘* They are below, sire, and with your permission La 
Chesnaye will bid them come up ” 

” Yes, yes, let them come up immediately. It is nearly 
eight o’clock, and at nine I expect a visit Go, Monsieur 
Duke, and return often. Come in, TrdviIIe. ” 

The Duke saluted and retired. At the moment he 
opened the door, the three musketeers and D’Artagnao, 
conducted by La Chesnaye, appeared at the top of the 
staircase. 

” Come in, my braves," said the king, " come in; 1 am 
going to scold you.” 

The musketeers advanced, bowing, D’Artagnan follow- 
ing closely behind them. 

“ What the devil J ” continued the king. “ Seven ol 
his Eminence’s Guards placed hors de combat by you four 
in two days! That’s too many, gentlemen, too manv ’ 
If vou go on so, his Eminence will be forced to renew his 
company in three weeks, and 1 to put the edicts in force 
in all their rigour One now and then 1 don’t say much 
about; but seven in two days, I repeat, it is too many, it 
IS far too many * ” 

“ Therefore, sire, your Majesty sees that they are come, 
quite contrite and repentant, to offer you their excuses ” 

“ Quite contrite and repentant 1 Hem 1 ” said the king, 
'* 1 place no confidence in their hypocritical faces In 
particular, there is one yonder of a Gascon look Conte 
hither, Monsieur ” 

D’Artagnan, who understood that it was to h 
compliment was addressed, approached, assuming 
deprecating air. 
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“ Why, you told me he was a young man? This is a 
boy Trdville, a mere boy 1 Do you mean to say that it 
was he who bestowed that severe thrust at jussac? ” 

“ And those two equally fine thrusts at Bernajoux/' 

‘‘ Truly 1” 

Wiihout^reckomng,’* said Athos, that if he had not 
rescued me from the hands of Cahusac, I should not now 
have the honour of making my very humble reverence to 
your Majesty.’’ 

<< Why, he Is a very devil, this Biiarnals 1 Fctifrc-snhif- 
g-ns, M. de Trdville, as the king my father would have 
said. But at this sort of work, many doublets must be 
slashed and many swords broken. Now Gascons arc 
always poor, are they not? ” 

“ Sire, I can assert that they have hitherto discovered 
no gold mines in their mountains ; though the Lord owes 
them this miracle, in recompense for the manner in which 
’ they supported the pretensions of the king your father,*’ 

** Which is to say that the Gascons made a king of me, 
myself, seeing that I am my father’s son, is it not, Trdville? 
Web, happily, 1 don’t say nay to it. La Chesnaye, go and 
see if by rummaging all my pockets you can find forty 
pistoles; and if you can find them, bring them to me. 
And now let us see, young man, with your hand upon your 
conscience, how did all this come to pass? ” 

D’Artagnan related the adventure of the preceding day 
in all its details ; how, not having been able to sleep for 
the joy he felt in the expectation of seeing his Majesty, he 
had gone to his three friends three hours before the hour 
of audience; how they had gone together to the tennis* 
court, and how, upon the fear he had manifested lest he 
receive a ball in the face, he had been jeered at by Ber- 
najoux, who had nearly paid for his jeer with his life, 
and M, de la Tremouilie, who had nothing to do with the 
matter, with the loss of his h6teL 

This Is all very well/’ murmured the king ; ‘‘ yes, this 
is just the account the duke gave me of the affair. Poor 
cardinal 1 Seven men in two days, and tliose of his vciy* 
best 1 But that’s quite enough, gentlemen ; please to un- 
derstand, that s enough. You have taken your revenge 
for the Rue Fdrou, and even exceeded it; you ought to 
be satisfied.” ^ 

” so,” said Trdville, “ we are.” 

Oh, yes; 1 am,” added the king, taking a hand- 


i 
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ful of gold from La Chesnaye, and putting it into the 
hand of D Artagnan. “ Here,'* said he, “ is a proof of my 
satisfaction. ” 


At this epoch, the ideas of pride which are in fashion 
in our days did not prevail. A gentleman received, from 
hand to hand, money from the king, and was not the 
least in the world humiliated D 'Artagnan put his forty 
pistoles into his pocket without any scruple, — on the con- 
trary, thanking his Majesty greatly. 

"There," said the king, looking at a clock, — "there, 
now, as it is half-past eight, you may retire, for, as I told 
you, I expect some one at nine. Thanks for your devo- 
tedness, gentlemen. I may continue to rely upon it, may 
I not? " 

" Oh, sire ! " cried the four companions, with one voice, 
" we would allow ourselves to be cut to pieces in your 
Majesty’s service." 

" Well, well, but keep whole, that wdJ be better, and 
you will be more useful to me, Trdville,” added the 
king, in a low voice, as the others were retiring, " as you 
have no room in the Musketeers, and as we have besides 
decided that a novitiate is necessary before entering that 
corps, place this young man in the company of the Guards 
of M. d’Essart, your brother-in-law. Ah, pardteu, Tri- 
ville 1 I enjoy beforehand the face the cardinal w’ill make. 
He will be furious; but I don't care I am doing what 


IS ngnr. 

The king waved his hand to Tr^vllle, who left him 
and rejoined the musketeers, w’hom he found sharing the 
forty pistoles with D 'Artagnan, 

The cardinal, as his Majesty had said, was really 
furious, so furious that during eight dajs he absented 
himself from the king’s gaming-table. This did not pre- 
vent the king from being as complacent to him as possible 
whenever he met him, or from asking m the kindest tone, 
"Well, Monsieur Cardinal, how fares it with that poor 
Jussac, and that poor Bernajoux of yours? ’’ 
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CHAPTER vn 

THE nOUSEKKKPI.VC OF mi; Ml 

When D’ArUignan was out of the Lonvre, and consulted 
his friends upon the use he had best make of ins share of 
the forty pistoles, Athos advised hi jo to order a good 
repast at the Fir Cone, Porthos to engage a larkcw, and 
Aramis to provide himself with a suital)le mistress. 

The repast was carried into effect that v» ry day, and 
the lackey waited at table. The repast had been ordered 
by Athos, and the lackey fxrrnisiied by Pt)rtbos. He was 
a Picard, whom the gUirious musketo r bad picked up on 
the Bridge Tournclle, making rings and plashing in the 
water. 

Porthos pretended that this occupatifjn was a proed of 
a reflective and contemplative organisation, and he had 
brought him away without any other recommendation . 
The noble carriage of this gentleman, for whom be !)cl)t \.rd 
himself to be engaged, had won Plancliet. — that \\:i^ the 
name of the Picard. He felt a sbeht disappointment, how- 
ever, when he saw that this place was already taken 
by a compeer named Mousqut'ton, and \%hcn Porthos sigrri- 
fled to him that the state of his hoiise)u)ld, though great, 
would not support two servants, and that he must enter 
into the service of D^Artagnan. Nesertheless, when he 
waited at the dinner given by his master, and saw him 
take out a handful of gold to pay for it, he h» }iovf*d his 
fortune made, and returned thanks to Heaven for having 
thrown him into the service of such a Crn sus. He pre- 
served^ this opinion even after the feast, with the remnants 
of which he repaired his own long abstinence: hut wheu 
in the evening he made his master’s bed, the ehimeras of 
Pianchet faded away. The bed was the onlv one in the 
appartement, which consisted of an antechamber and a bed- 
room. Pianchet slept in the antechamber upon a coverlet 
taken from the bed of D'Artagnan, and which D’Artagnan 
from that time made shift to do without. 

, ^^bos, on his part, had a valet whom he had trained 
in his service in a thoroughly peculiar fashion, and who 
was named Grimaud, He was very taciturn, this worthy 
signor. Be it understood we are speaking of Athos Dur- 
ing the hve or six years that he had lived in the strictest 
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intimacy with his cnmpanions, Porthos and Aramis, they 
could remember having often seen him smile, but had 
never heard him laugh. His words were brief and expres- 
sive,^ conveying all that uas meant, and no more; no 


women. He certainly did not prevent others from" speak- 
ing of them before him, although it was easy to perceive 
that this kind of conversation, in which he only mingled 
by bitter words and misanthropic remarks, was very dis- 
agreeable to him. His reserve, his roughness, and his 
silence made almost an old man of him. He had, then, in 
order not to disturb his habits, accustomed Grimaud to 
obey him upon a simple gesture, or upon a simple move- 
ment of his lips He never spoke to him, except under 
the most extraordinary occasions 
Sometimes Grimaud, who feared his master as he did 
fire, while entertaining a strong attachment to his person, 
and a great veneration for his talents, believed he perfectly 
understood what be wanted, flew to execute the ord<'f 
received, and did precisely the contrary. Athos then 
shrugged his shoulders, and, without putting himself m a 
passion, thrashed Grimaud. On these days he spoke a little 
Porthos, as we have seen, had a character exactly 
opposite to that of Athos. He not only talked much, but 
“'*er him that 
He talked 
ire of hear- 
ects except 
inveterate 

hatred he had borne to scholars Irom his childhood. He 
had not so noble an air as Athos, and the consciousness of 
his inferiority in this respect had at the commencement of 
their intimacy often rendered him unjust towards that 
gentleman, whom he endeavoured to eclipse by his splendid 
dress. But with his simple musketeer’s uniform and 
nothing but the manner in which he threw back his bead 
and advanced his foot, Athos instantly took the place 
which was his due, and causi^ned the ostentatious porthos 
to the second rank. Porthos consc^ed h'lmseff by 
the antechamber of M. de Tr^ville and the guardrot 


he t 
just 
for 
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of past splendour appeared here and there upon the walls 
of this modest lod^jin^; a sword, for example, richly 
embossed, which beJonked by its make to the times of 
Francis I., the hilt of which alone, incrusted with precious 
stones, might be worth two hundred pistoles, and which, 
nevertheless, in his moments of greatest distress Athos 
had never pledged or offered for sale. It had long been an 
object of ambition for Porthos Porthos would have given 
ten years of his life to possess this sword. 

One day, when he had an appointment with a duchess, 
he endeavoured even to borrow it of Athos. Athos, with- 
out saying anything, emptied his pockets, got together all 
his jewels, purses, aiguillettes, and gold chains, and offered 
them all to Porthos, but as to the sword, he said it was 
sealed to its place, and should never quit it until its master 
should himself quit his lodgings. In addition to the sword, 
there was a portrait representing a nobleman of the time 
of Henry III , dressed with the greatest elegance, and who 
wore the Order of the Holy Ghost; and this portrait had 
certain resemblances of lines with Athos, certain family 
likenesses which indicated that this great noble, a knight 
of the Order of the King, was his ancestor. 

Besides these, a casket of magnificent goldwork, with 
the same arms as the sword and the portrait, formed a 
middle ornament to the mantel-piece, and assorted badly 
with the rest of the furniture. Athos always earned the 
key of this coffer about him; but he one day opened it 
before Porthos, and Porthos w’as convinced that this coffer 
contained nothing but letters and papers, — love-letters and 
family papers, no doubt. 

Porthos lived in an appartement, large in size, and of very 
sumptuous appearance, in the Rue do Vieux-Colombicr 
Every time he passed with a friend before his windows, 
at one of which Afousqueton W’as sure to be placed in full 
livery, Porthos raised his head and his hand, and said, 
" That IS my abode I ” But he was never to be found at 
home; he never invited anybody to go up with him, and 
no one could form an idea of what this sumptuous apparte- 
ment cont.iined in the shape of real riches. 

As to Aramis, he dwelt in a little lodging cornposed of 
a boudoir, an eating-room, and a bed-room, w-hlch room, 
situated, as the others were, on the ground-floor, looked 
out upon a little fresh green garden, shady, and impene- 
trable to the eyes of his neighbours. 
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of>arii)s, — a certain embroidered handkerchief, for instance, 
to which I owe the honour of your acquaintance? " 

This time Aramis was not angry, but assumed the most 
modest air, and replied in a friendly tone, “ My dear 
friend, do not forget that I wish to belong to the Church, 
and that I avoid all mundane opportunities. The handker- 
chief you saw had not been given to me, but it had been 
forgotten, and left at my house by one of my friends. I 
was obliged to pick it up in order not to compromise him 
and the lady he loves. As for myself, I neither have, nor 
desire to ha\e, a mistress^ following in that respect the 
\ery judicious example of Athos, who has none, any more 
than I have.” 

But what the devil ! jou are not a priest, you arc a 
musketeer ! ” 

A musketeer for a time, my friend, as the cardinal 
says, a musketeer against my v.dl, but a churchman at 
heart, bel:c\“e me. Athns and Porthos draj'gcd me inio 
this to occupy me. I had. at the moment of f^mg ordair»^d 

a little difniiliT with Put that would not inter*''’ 

sou, and I am taldng up your vcIuaWe time. 

“ Kot at all; it interests me very much." cri*'^' 'j 
tagnan ; “ and at this moment I hat e absolutely r 
da " 
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his creditor by six o’clock the next morning to pay the 
debt of tiic preceding evening. 

Porthos bad his ills. On the days when he won he v/as 
insolent and ostentatious; if he lost, he disappeared com- 
pletely for several days, after which he rcappearccl with a 
pale face and thinner person, l)Ut with money in his purse. 

As to Aramis, he never played. He was the wopt 
musketeer and the most unconvivial companion im«agin- 
able. lie had always something or other to do. Some- 
times, in the midst of dinner, when every one, under the 
attraction of wine and in the warmth of conversation, 
believed they had two or three hours longer to enjoy them- 
selves at tabic, Aratnis looked at his watch, arose with a 
bland smile, and took leave of the company, to go, as he 
said, to consult a casuist with whom Iw had an appoint- 
ment, At other times he would return home to write a 
Lrcatisc, and requested his friends not to disturb him. 

At this Athos would smile, with his charming, mcJan- 
:holy smile, which so became his noble countenance, and 
Porthos would drink, svvearing that Aramis would never 
be anything but a village ertrd, 

Planchct, D’Artagnan’s valet, supported his good for- 
tune nobly, lie received thirty sov\s per d.^y, and for a 
month he returned to his lodgings gay as a ehaHinch, and 
affable towards his master. When the wliui of adversity 
began to blow upon the housekeeping of the Rue des Fos- 
soycurs, — that is to say, when the forty pisttdes of King 
Louis XIII. were consumed, or nearly so,^ he commenced 
complaints which Athos thought nauseous, Porthos in- 
decent, and Aramis ridiculous. Athos counseihrj D'Ar- 
tagnan to dismiss the fellow; Porthos was of opinion that 
he should give him a good Ihrashi.ig first ; nnd Aramis con- 
tended that a master should never attend to anything but 
the civilities paid to him. ^ 

**This is all very easy for you to say,^* replied D’Ar- 
tagnan,— '' for you, Athos, who live like n dumb man with 
Grimaud, who forbid him to speak, and consequently never 
exchange ill words with him; for you, Porthos, who carry 
matters in such a magnificent style, and arc a god to your 
valht Mousqueton; and for you, Aramis, who, always ab- 
stracted by your theological studies, inspire your servant 
Bazin, a mild, religious man, with a profound respect * but 
for me, who am without any settled means, and without 
resources,— for me, who am neither a musketeer, nor even 
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be placed at once upon the footing In which you wish them 
to remain. Reflect upon it.” 


tail to mend, I inevitably look for better times Your 
fortune is therefore made if jou remain with me, and I am 
too good a master to allow you to miss such a chance by 
granting you the dismissal you require." 

This manner of acting roused much respect for D'Ar- 
tagnan’s policy among the Musketeers. Planchet was 
equally seized with admiration, and said no more about 
going away 

The life of the four young men had become fraternal. 
D’Artagnan, who had no settled habits of his own, as he 
came from his province into the midst of a world quite 
new to him, fell easily into the habits of his friends 

They rose about eight o’clock in the winter, about six 
in summer, and went to take the countersign and see how 
things went on at M. de Trd\iIIe’s. D'Artagnan, although 
he was not a musketeer, performed the duty of one with 
remarkable punctuality. He went on guard because he 
always kept company with whomsoever of his friends was 
on duty. He tvas well known at the H6tel of the Mus- 
keteers, where every one considered him a good comrade 
M. de Trdville, who had appreciated him at the first 
glance, and w'ho bore him a real affection, never ceased 
recommending him to the king. 

On their side, the three musketeers were much attached 
to their young comrade. The friendship which united 
these four men, and the want they felt of seeing one 
another three or four times a day, whether for duelling, 
business, or pleasure, caused them to be continually run- 
ning after one another like shadows; and the Inseparables 
were constantly to be met with seeking one another, from 
the Luxembourg to the Place St. Sulpice, or from the Rue 
du Vicux-Colombicr to the Luxembourg 

In the mean while the promises of M. de Triville • 
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Unfortunate!), he was m a bad %eln; he lost all, together 
with twenty-five pistoles for which he had given his word. 

Then the inconvenience became distress. The hungrv 
friends, followed by their lackeys, were seen haunting the 
quays and guard-rooms, picking up among their fnends 
abroad all the dinners they could meet with ; for accord- 
ing to the advice of Aramis, it was prudent to sow repasts 
right and left in prosperity, in order to reap a few in time 
of need. 

Athos was invited four times, and each time took his 
/fiends and their lackeys with him. Porthos had six 
occasions, and contrived in the same manner that his 
friends should partake of them ; Aramis had eight of them 
He vvas a man, as must have been already perceived, who 
made but little noise, and yet vvas much sought after. 

As to D’Artagnan, who as yet knew nobody in the 
capita), he only found one chocolate-breakfast at the house 
of a priest of his owm province, and one dinner at the 
house of a cornet of the guards. He took his army to the 
priest’s, where they devoured as much provision as would 
have lasted him for tw'O months, and to the cornet’s, who 
performed wonders ; but, as Planchet said, “ People do 
not eat at once for all time, even when tliey cat a good 
deal ” 

D’Artagnan thus felt himself humiliated in having onl) 
procured one meal and a half for his companions, — as the 
breakfast at the priest’s could only be counted as half a 
repast, — in return for the feasts which Athos, Porthos, 
and Aramis had procured him. He fancied himself a bur- 
den to the society, forgetting in his perfectly juvenile gooil 
faith that he had fed this society for a month , and h« 
set his mind activelv to work. He reflected that this 
coalition of four >oung, brave, enterprising, and active 
men ought to have some other object than swaggering 
walks, fencing lessons, and practical jokes, more or less 
wittv 

In fact, four men such as they were— four men devoted 
to one another, from their purses to their lives ; four men 
always supporting one another, never yielding, executing 
singly or together the resolutions formed in common; 
four arms threatening the four cardinal points, or turning 
towards a single point — must inevimbJy, either siibtcf- 
raneously, in open day, by mining, in the trench, by cun- 
ning, or by force, open themselves a way towards th 
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** And by whom was your wife abducted? 

“ I know nothing surely, Monsieur, but I suspect some 
one ” 

*’ And who is the person whom you suspect? 

** A man who has pursued licr a long time.” 

*' The devil I ” 

“But allow me to tell you, Monsieur,” continued the 
citiicn, ‘‘ that 1 am convinced that there is less love than 
politics in all this.” 

“Less love than politics,” replied D’Artagnan, with a 
reflective air; “and what do jou suspect? ” 

” I do not know whether 1 ought to tell you what I 
suspect.” 

” Monsieur, I beg you to observe that I ask jou abso- 
lutely nothing. It is you vvho have come to me. It is you 
who have fold me th.at you had a secret to confide to 
me. Act then as you think proper; tl^ere is still time to 
withdraw. ” 

” No, Monsieur, no; you appear to be an honest young 
man, and I will have confidence in jou. I believe, then, 
that it IS not on account of any intrigues of her own that 
my wife has been arrested, but because of those of a lady 
much greater than herself.” 

” Ah, ah 1 can it be on account of the amours of 
M.adame de Bois-Traev? ” smd D’Artagnan, washing to 
have the air, m the eyes of the citizen, of being posted as 
to court affairs. 

Higher, Monsieur, higher.” 

” Of Madame d’Aiguillon? *’ 

” Still higher. ” 

” Of Madame de Chevreuse? ” 

“ Higher, much higher ” 

” Of the ” D’Artagnan checked himself 

” Yes, Monsieur,” replied the terrified citizen, in a tone 
so low that he was scarcely audible 
•* And with whom? ” 

*• With whom can it be, if not with the Duke of ” 

” The Duke of ” 

” Yes, Monsieur,” replied the citizen, giving a still 
fainter intonation to his voice 

” But how’ do you know all this? ” 

” Hovv do I know it’ ” 

"Yes, how do ymi know it’ No half-confidence, or 
vou understand I ” 
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“ I do not know that; what I do know is that he is a 
creature of the cardinal, his e\ii genius." 

" But you have Seen him? ’* 

** Yes, my wife pointed him out to me one day," 

" Has he anything remarkable about him by which one 
may recognise him? " 

" Oh, certainly ; he is a noble of very lofty carriage, 
black hair, swarthy complexion, piercing eye, white teeth, 
and has a scar on his temple." 

" A scar on his temple," cried D’Art,ignan; "and with 
that, white teeth, a piercing eye, dark complexion, black 
hair, and haughty carriage, — why, that’s my man of 
Meung ’’ 

" He IS your man, do you say? " 

" Yes, yes , but that has nothing to do with it. No, 
I am wrong. On the contrary, that simplifies the matter 
greatly. If your man is mine, with one blow I shall 
obtain two revenges, that’s all ; but where to find this 
man 5* " 

" 1 know not." 

" Have you no information as to his abiding»place^ ” 

" None One day, as I was conveying my wife back to 
the Louvre, he was coming out as she was going in, and 
she showed him to me. " 

" The devil ’ the devil 1 " murmured D’Artagnan, " all 
this IS vague enough From whom have you learned the 
abduction of your wife? ’’ 

" From M Laporte. ” 

" Did he give y’Ou any details? " 

" He knew none himself." 

" And you have learned nothing from any other 
quarter ” 

" Yes, I have received ’’ 

“What^" 

" I fear I am committing a great imprudence " 

" You always come back to that; but I must make you 
see this time that it is too late to retreat " 

" I do not retreat, ntordieu > ” cried the citizen, swear- 
ing in order to rouse his courage " Besides, by the faith 
of Bonacteux " 

" You call yourself Booacieux? " interrupted D’Ar- 
tagnan, 

" Yes, that is my name." 

*^'Vou said, then, by the woid ol Bonamu-x. Pardon 
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friends, while rendering justice to ouf poor queen, would 
be enchanted to play bis Eminence an ill turn/' 

“ Without doubt." 

"And then > .i.-. . 

months' lodgln 
"yes, yes, 

I find it excellent.” 

" Reckoning still further, that as long as you do me the 
honour to remain in my house I shall ne^er speak to you 

about rent " 

" Very well 1 ’’ 

" And adding to this, if there be need of it, rneaniog to 
offer you fifty pistoles, if, against all probability, you 
should be short at the present moment.” 

" Admirable 1 you are rich then, my dear Monsieur 
Bonacieux? ” 

" I am comfortably off, ^fonsieur, that’s all ; I have 
scraped together some such thing as an income of two or 
three thousand crouns in the haberdashery business, but 
more particularly in venturing some funds in the last 
voyage of the celebrated navigator, Jean Moquet, so that 

you understand. Monsieur But I " cried the citizen, 

" What I ” demanded D’Artagnan. 

" Whom do I see yonder? " 

" \\ here? ” 

" In the street, facing your window, in the embrasure 
of that door, — a man wrapped in a clo.ik. " 

"It is he' ” cried D’Artagnan and the citizen at the 
same time, each having recognised his man 
"Ah, this time,” cried D'Artagnan, springing to his 
sword, — " this time he will not escape me 1 ” 

Drawing his sword from its scabbard, he rushed out of 
the appartement. On the staircase he met Athos and Por- 
thos, who were coming to see him. They separated, and 
D'Artagnan rushed between them like a dart. 

" Pall 1 where are you going? ” cried the two muske- 
teers in a breath 

"The man of Meung! ” replied D’Artagnan, and dis- 
appeared 

D'Artagnan hid more thin once related to his friends 
his adventure wilh the unknown, as welt as the apparition 
of the beautiful foreigner, to whom this man had confided 
some important missive. 

The opinion of /{ffios was ftVaf nfagwarr Aarf hst Ins 
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letter in tlic skirmish. A gcntlcm;in, in his opinion,— nnd 
according to D’Artagnnn’s portrait of him, the tinknoxvm 
must he a gentleman,— a gentleman would be incapable 
of the baseness of stcalinp;^ a letter. 

Porthos saw nothing in all this but a love-meeting, given 
by a lady to a cavalier, or by a cavalier to a lady, which 
had been disturbed by the presence of D^Artagnan and 
his yellow horse. 

Aramis said that as these sorts of affairs were myste- 
rious, it was better not to fathom them. 

They understood, then, from the few words which 
escaped from D’Arlagnan, what affair was in hand, and as 
they thought that after overtaking his man, or losing sight 
of him, D’Artagnan would return to his rooms, they kept 
on their way. 

When they entered D*Artngnan’s chamber, it was 
empty; the landlord, dreading the consequences of the 
encounter which was doubtless about to lake place 
between the young man and the unknown, had, consis- 
tently with the character he had given himself, judged it 
prudent to decamp. 


CHAPTER IX 
d'artagnan shows himself 

As Athos and Porthos had foreseen, at the expiration of 
a half-hour D*Artagnan returned. lie had again missed 
his man, who had disappeared as if by enchantment. 
D’Artagnan had run, sword in hand, through all the 
neighbouring streets, but had found nobody resembling 
the man he sought for. Then he came back to the point 
where, perhaps, he ought to have begun, and that was to 
knock at the door against which the unknown had leaned ; 
but this^ proved useless,— for though he knocked ten or 
twelve times in succession, no one answered, and some of 
the neighbours, who put their noses out of their windows, 
or were brought to their doors by the noise, had assured 
him that that hovise, all the openings of which were tightly 
dosed, had not been inhabited for six months. 

While D'Artagnan was running through the streets and 
knocking at doors, Aramis had joined his companions ; so 
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that on retuintng home D'Artagnan found the reunion 
complete. 

*' WelH ” cried the three musketeers all together, on 
seeing D’Artagnan enter with his brow covered with per- 
spiration, and his countenance upset with anger. 

“ Well! *’ cried he, throwing his sword upon the bed, 
“this man must be the Devil in person; he has disap- 
peared like a phantom, like a shade, like 3 Spectre.” 

“Do you believe in apparitions?” asked Athos of 
Porthos. 

“ I nev'er believe in anything I have not seen, and as I 
never have seen apparitions, I don't believe in them.” 

“ The Bible,” said Aramis, “ makes our belief m them 
a law , the ghost of Samuel appeared to Saul, and it is 
an article of faith that I should be very sorry to see any 
doubt thrown upon, Porthos ” 

“ At all events, man or devil, body or shadow, illusion 
or reality, this man is born for my damnation , for his 
flight has caused us to miss a glorious affair, gentlemen, 
— an affair by which there were a hundred pjstoJes, and 
perhaps more, to be gamed.” 

“ How is that? ” cned Porthos and Aramis in a breath 

As to Athos, faithful to his system of reticence, he con- 
tented himself V ' . T-.,A ^ look. 

“Planchet,” ■ who just 

then insinuated J door in 

order to catch < ion, ” go 

down to my landJord, M ijonacicu*, aiiu asK miTi to send 
me half-a-dozen bottles of Beaugency wine; I prefer 
that ” 

” Ah, ha* you have credit with your landlord, then? ” 
asked Porthos 

“ Yes,” replied D’Artagnan, “ from this very day; and 
mind, if the wine is bad, wc will send to him to find 
better ” 

“ Wc must use. and not abuse,’ said Aramis, senten- 
tiouslv. , , , , 

“ I always said that D’Artagnan had the longest head 
of the four,” said Athos, who, having uttered his opinion, 
to which D’Artagnan replied with a bow, immediately 
resumed his accustomed silence , ■ — 

“ But, come, what is this about? asked Porthos. 

” Yes,” said Aramis, " impart it to us, my de.sr friend, 
unless the honour of any lady be hazarded by this co 
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two that I sold for ten pistoles each. Do ^ou know bun, 
Araniis? *' * 

As well as jou do, gentlemen ; for I was among those 
who arrested him in the garden at Amiens, into which M. 
Putaoge, the queen’s equerry, introduced me. I was in 
the seminary at the tirne, and the adventure appeared to 
me to be cruel for the king.*’ 

“ Which would not prevent me,” said D'Artagnan, “ if 


voluntarily risk my head in doing it,” 

“And did the mercer,” rejoined Athos, "tell you, 
D’Artagnan, that the queen thought that Buckingham had 
been brought over by a forged fetter? ” 

“ She is afraid so ” 

“ Wait a minute, then,” said Aramis. 

“ What for? “ demanded Porthos. 

“ Go on, while I endeavour to recall certain circum- 
stances.” 

“ And now I am convinced,” said D’Artagnan, “ th.at 
this abduction of the queen’s woman is connected with 
the events of which we are speaking, and perhaps with 
the presence of Buckingham in Paris.” 

“The Gascon is full of ideas,” said Porthos, with 
admiration, 

”I like to hear him talk," said Athos; "his dialect 
amuses me.” 

“ Gentlemen,” cried Aramis, " listen to this.” 

“ Listen to Aramis,” said his three friends. 

“ Yesterday I was at the house of a doctor of theology, 
whom I sometimes consult about my studies 

Athos smiltd. 

“He resides In a quiet quarter,” continued Aramis, 
** hts tastes and his profession require it. Now, at the 
moment when I left his bouse ” 

Here Aramis paused. 

" Welt," cried his auditors; ” at the moment you left 
hts house? ” . , „ . 

Aramis appeared to make a strong inward effort, like a 
man who, in the full relation of a falsehood, find" 
stopped by some unforeseen obstacle; but the ej 
•d*‘ 
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‘•The Gascon is the Devil! ” cried Athos; ‘'nothing 
escapes him.” 

“ 'Ihe fact is,” said Porttios, ” Aramls is of the same 
height, and something of the shape of the duke; but 
It nevertheless appears to me that the dress of a mus* 
keteer — ” 

” 1 wore an enormous cloak,” said Aramls. 

“In the month of July.-* the devil!” said Porthos 
” Is the doctor afraid that jou may be recognised? ” 

‘ I can comprehend that the spy may have been dc* 
ceivcd by the person; but the face — ” 

“ I had a large hat,” said Ararnis, 

“Oh, good Lord,” cried Porthos, “ivhat precautions 
for the study of theology! ” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, “do not 
let us lose our time m jesting. Let os separate, and let 
us seek the mercer's wife, — that is the key of the 
intrigue “ 

" A woman of such inferior condition ! Can jou believt 
so? ” said Porthos, protruding his lips with contempL 
” She is goddaughter to Lnporte, the confidential valet 
of the queen. Have I not told you so, gentlemen? 
Besides, it has perhaps been her Majesty’s calculation to 
seek on this occasion for support so lowly, fligh heads 
expose themselves from afar, and the cardinal is long- 
sighted ” 

“ said Porthos, ” in the first place make a bar- 

gain with the mercer, and a good bargain ” 

“That’s useless,” said D’Artagnan; “for 1 believe if 
he does not pay us, we shall be well enough paid b> 
another party ” 

At this moment a sudden noise of footsteps was heard 
upon the stairs ; the door ivas thrown vaolently open, and 
the unfortunate mercer rushed into the chamber in which 
the council was held. 

“Save me, gentlemen, for the love of heaven, save 
me ! ” cried he. “ There are four men come to arrest me. 
Save me 1 save me 1 ” 

Porthos and Aramis arose 

“A moment,” cried D’Artagnan, making them a sign 
to replace in the scabbard their half-drawn swords. ” It 
is not courage that is needed ; it is prudence.” 

“And vcL” cried Porthos, “ vve will not I 
“You will leave D’Artagnan to act 
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•‘The Gascon is the DewJJ " cntd At/ios; '‘/jothlnt; 
escapes him." 

••'Ihe fact is," said Portlios, "ytrarnls is of fhr same 
height, and something of the shape of the duke; Im 
it neiertheJcss appears to me that the dress of a rnui- 
keteef — ” 

“I V ore an enormous cloak," said Aramis, 

'• In the month of }u]y? the dcvjJ I " said Vorthot. 
" Is the doctor afraid that you may he rco^^mifd? " 

‘ I can comprehend that the spy may have i>tcn de- 
cened bs the perso.n, hut the face — " 

” I had a large hat," sa'd A ram is. 

' t)h, gixxJ Lord," cried PorthoS, " rhal prrraiitiorn 
for the study of thcoJogj I ” 

GentJe-nen, gentiemen/' said O'Artagnan, "do nr/* 
let us lose ot-r time in Resting Let us separate, and let 
cs seek the mercer's wife,- — that u the key of tfe 
icUTgL-e. 

' \ rao^ian of such ir.fcrior cxind.uon* Can 
so? ■ 'aid prc'rL-d.ng r.u hp) wit.h cn-^'empf. 

"She ji godcai-gh-ttr to Lapo-e, co'f de-,laj vale: 
of the c-eec, Ki'. e I r.ot tn’d so, g»^r>"(OTr 
Bes.cef * Z3S perhaps teen her II 2 -sty’j calc’.?af»e to 
seci re f- j omai-'.n f'.r s-ppo-d so'kyxiy, ffigh head 
etpc*v^ ^ e ' >e.Vcs fr-m afar, and the cardinal m long' 
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said D’Artagnan, filling: two glasses with the Bcaugency 
wine which he had obtained from the liberality of M. 
Bonacieux. 

“ That will do me great honour,” said the leader of the 
posse, ” and 1 accept thankfully.” 

” Then to yours, Monsieur — what is your name? ” 

” Boisrenard.” 

" M. Boisrenard.” 

“ To yours, my gentleman 1 What is your name, in 
\Our turn, if you please? ” 

” D’Artagnan ” 

“To yours. Monsieur.” 

‘‘ And above all others," cried D’Artagnan, as if carried 
away by his enthusiasm, “ to that of the king and thf 
cardinal.” 

The leader of the posse would perhaps have doubted 
the sincerity of D’Artagnan if the wme had been bad; but 
the w'lne was good, and he was convinced. 

"What diabolical villainy you ha\e performed here," 
said Porthos, when the officer had rejoined his com- 
panions, and the four friends found themsehcs alone 
" Shame, shame, for four musketeers to allow an unfortu 
nate fellow v\ho cried for help to be arrested m then 
midst ’ And a gentleman to hobnob with a bailiff ' ” 

" Porthos,” said Aramis, " Athos has alread> told ’lou 
that 50 U are a simpleton, and I am quite of his opinion 
D’.^rtagnan, you are a great man, and when jovi occup} 
M. dc Tr^ville’s place, 1 will come and ask >our inllutnce 
to secure me an abbe> 

"Well I am in a maze," said Foithos, “do yoi. 
approie of what D’Artagnan has done'-' ’’ 

" Parbteuf indeed I do,” said \thos. “I nc.i on!\ 
approve of what be has done, but I ( o.igr itul.ite bin. 
upon it.” 

“ .^od now, gentlemen," said D withn' 

stopping to explain his conduct to Pn *' “ All for o'"' 

one for all. — that is our motto, is t l"’ ’ 

“ And yet — ’’ said Porthos 
" Hold out your hand and ir ' ’’ cned 
Aramis at once . 

Osercomc by example, g-L -- to 

thcless, Porthos stret< hrri o ^ ti- nand, a *• d * 
friends rcpe.ited wnth one the formula 

'^’Artagnan *. — 
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“ All for one, one for all.” _ 

“ That’s well 1 Now let every one retire to his own 
home,” said D’Artagnan, as if he had done nothing but 
command all his life; “ and attention ^ for from this 
moment we arc at feud with the cardinal* ^ 


CHAPTER X 

A MOUSE-TRAP IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

The invention of the mouse-trap docs not date from our 
daysj as soon as societies, in forming, had invented any 
kind of police, that police invented mouse-traps. 

As perhaps our readers are not familiar with the slanj^ 
of the Rue de Jerusalem, and as it is fifteen yc*ys since 
we applied this word for the first time to this thing, 
allow us to explain to them what is a mouse-trap* 

When in a house, of whatever kind it may be, an in- 
dividual suspected of any crime be arrested, the arrest is 
held secret. Four or five men are placed in ambusc ade in 
the first room. The door is opened to all who knock. It 
is closed after them, and they arc arrested ; so that at the 
end of two or three days they have in their power almost 
all the habittids of the establishment And that is a 
mouse-trap. 

The appartement of M. Bonacieux then became a 
mouse-trap; and whoever appeared there was taken and 
interrogated by the cardinaPs people. It must be 
observed that as a separate passage led to the first floor, 
in which D*Artagnan lodged, those who called to see him 
were exempted from this detention. 

Besides, nobody came thither but the three musketeers; 
they had all been engaged in earnest search and inquiries, 
but had discovered nothing. Athos had even gone so far 
as to question M. de Tr<5viile,— a thing which, considering 
tlie habitual reticence of the worthy 'musketeer, had verv 
much astonished his captain. But M. de Trc^'ville knew 
nothing, except that the last time he had seen the cardi- 
nal, the king, and the queen, the cardinal looked very 
thoughtful, the king uneasy, and the redness of the 
queen s eyes denoted that she had been sleepless or tear- 
ful. But this last circumstance was not striking, as the 
queen since her marriage watched and wept much. 
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M. de Tr^ville requested Athos, whatever might happen, 
to be observant of his duty to the king, but more particu- 
larly to the queen, begging him to convey his desires to 
bis comrades. 

As to D’Artagnan, he did not budge from his apparte- 
ment. He con\erted his chamber into an observatory. 
From his w ' ■ “ * 

Then, havj 
remaining 

beneath, m which the interrogatories were made, he 
heard all that passed between the inquisitors and the 
accused. 

The interrogatories, preceded by a minute search 
operated upon the persons arrested, were almost always 
framed thus ' “ Has Madame Bonacieux sent anything to 
you for her husband, or any other person? Has M. 
Bonacieux sent anything to you for his wife, or for any 
other person^ Has either of them confided anything to 
you by word of mouth ^ ” 

“ If they knew anything, they would not question 
people in this manner,” said D’Artagnan to himself. 
” Now, what IS it they want to know? Why, if the 
Duke of Buckingham is in Paris, and if he has not had, 
or is not likely to have, an interview with the queen.” 

D’Artagnan held on to this idea, which, from what he 
heard, was not wanting in probability. 

In the mean time, the mouse-trap continued in opera- 
tion, and likewise D’Artagnan’s vigilance 

On the evening of the day after the arrest of poor 
Bonacieux, as Athos had just left D’Artagnan to report 
at M de Tr^ville’s, as nine o’clock had just struck, and 
as Pkinchet, who had not yet made the bed, was begin- 
ning his task, a knocking was heard at the street-door. 
The door w'as instantly opened and shut , some one W'as 
taken in the mouse-trap 

D’Artagnan flew' to his hole, laid himself down on the 
floor at full length, and listened. 

Cries were soon heard, and then moans, which some one 
appeared to be endeavouring to stifle There were no 
questions . , 

•' The devil 1 ” said D’Artagnan to himself It seems 
like a woman! They search her; she resists; they use 
force, — the scoundrels I ” 

In spite of his prudence. D’Artagnan restrair-'i 
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cnes, stamping of feet, dashing of swords, and breaking 
of furniture A moment after, those who, surprised by 
this tumult, had gone to their windows to learn the cause 
of It, saw the door open, and four men, clothed in black, 
not come out of it, but fly, like so many frightened crows, 
leaving on the ground and on the corners of the furniture, 
feathers from their wings , that is to say, patches of their 
clothes and fragments of their doaks. 

D’Aftagnan was conqueror, — without much effort, it 
must be confessed, for only one of the ofEcers was armed, 
and even he defended himself for form’s sake, ft is true 
that the three others had endeavoured to knock the young 
man down with chairs, stools, and crockery; but two or 
three scratches made by the Gascon's blade terrified them 
Ten minutes sufliced for their defeat, and D’Artagnan 
remained master of the field of battle. 

The neighbours, who had opened their windows, with 
the coolness peculiar to the inhabitants of Paris in these 
times of perpetual riots and disturbances, closed them 
again as soon as they saw the four men in black (lee, — 
their instinct telling them that for the time all was over. 
Resides, it began to grow late, and then, as to-day, people 
went to bed early m the quarter of the Luxembourg. 

On being left alone with Madame Bonacieux, D’Artag- 
nan turned towards her, the poor tvoman reclined where 
she had been left, half-famting upon an arm-chair. D'Ar- 
tagnan examined her with a rapid glance 

She was a charming woman of twenty-five or twenty- 
six years, with dark hair, blue eyes, and a nose slightly 
turned up, admirabfc teeth, and a complexion marbled 
with rose and opal There, however, ended the signs 
which might have confounded her with a lady of rank 
The hands were white, but without delicacy, the feet did 
not bespeak the woman of quality. Happily, D’Artagnan 
was not jet acquainted with such niceties 
While D’Artiignan was examining Madame Bonacieux, 
and ivas, as wc have said, close to her, he saw on the 
ground a fine cambric handkerchief, which he picked up 
as was his habit, and at the corner of which he recognised 
the same cipher he had seen on the handkerchief which 
had nearly caused him and Aramis to cut each other’s 
throats. , . , . , 

From that time, D'Artagnan had been cautiou . 
respect to handkerchiefs with arms on them, and he 
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fore placed in tlie pocket of Madame Bonacieux the one he 
had just picked up. 

At that moment Madame Bonacieux recovered her senses. 
She opened her eyes, looked around her with terror, saw 
tliat the appartement was empty, and that she was alone 
with her liberator. She extended her hands to him^ with 
a smile. Madame Bonacieux had the sweetest smile in 
the world. 

“Ah, Monsieur!” said she, “you have saved me; 
permit me to thank you. “ 

“ Madame,” said D'Artagnan, “ I have only done what 
every gentleman would have done in my place; you owe 
me no thanks.” 

“ Oh, yes, Monsieur, oh, yes; and I hope to prove to 
you that you have not served an ingrate. But what could 
these men, whom I at first took for robbers, want with 
me, and why is M. Bonacieux not here? ” 

“ Madame, those men were much more dangerous than 
any robbers could have been, for they are the agents of 
the cardinal; and as to your husband, M. Bonacieux, he 
is not here because he was yesterday evening conducted 
to the Bastille.” 

“ My husband in the Bastille ! ” cried Madame Bona- 
cieux. ” Oh, my God ! what has he done? Poor dear 
man, he is innocence itself ! ” 

And something like a faint smile lighted the still terrified 
features of the young woman. 

** What has he done, Madame? ” said D’Artagnan. 1 
believe that his only crime is to have at the same time 
the good forUme and the misfortune to be your husband.” 

“ But, Monsieur, you know then ” 

“ I know that you have been abducted, Madame. ” 

“And by whom? Do you know him? Oh, if you 
know him, tell me I ” 

“ By a man of from forty to forty-five years, with black 
hair, a dark complexion, and a scar on his left temple.” 

“ That is he, that is he; but his name? ” 

“ Ah, his name? I do not know that.” 

“ And did my husband know I had been carried off? ” 

“ He was informed of it by a letter, written to him bv 
the abductor himself.” ^ 

“ And does he suspect,” said Madame Bonacieux. with 
some embarrassment, “ the cause of this event? ” 

He attributed it, I believe, to a political cause.*’ 
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“ I misdoubted from the first; and now I think entirely 
as he does. Then my dear M. Bonacleux has not suspected 
me a sin<;le instant ’ ' ’ 

“ So far from it, Madame, he was too proud of your 
virtue, and above all, of >our lo^e.” 

A second smile, almost imperceptible, stole over the 
rosy lips of the pretty young- woman. 

“ But, ” continued D’Artagnan, “ how did you escape? ” 

'* I took advantage of a moment when Uiey left me alone ; 
and as I had known since morning the reason of my abduc- 
tion, with the help of the sheets I let myself down from the 
window. Then, as I believed my husband would be at 
home, I hastened hither.” 

” To place ) ourself under his protection? ” 

“ Oh, no, poor dear man! I knew very well that he 
was incapable of defending me: but as he could Serve us 
in other ways, I wished to inform him. ” 

” Of what? ” 

“ Oh, that is not my secret; I must not, therefore, tell 
you. ” 

” Besides,” said D’Artagnan, — ” pardon me, hfadame, 
if, guardsman as I am, I remind you of prudence, — besides, 

I believe we are not here in a very proper place for impart- 
ing confidences. The men I have put to flight will return 
reinforced; if they find us here, we arc lost. I have sent 
for three of my friends, but who knows whether they were 
at home^ ” 

" Yes, yes ' you are right,” cried the affrighted Madame 
Bonacieux . ” let us fiy » let us save ourselves. ” 

At these words she passed her arm under that of D’Ar- 
tagnan, and urged him forward eagerly 

But whither shall w-e fly,— whither escape? " 

” Let us first withdraw from this house, afterwards wc 
shall see. ” 

The young woman and the young man, without taking 
the trouble to shut the door after them, descended the 
Rue des Fossoyeurs rapidly, turned into the Rue dcs Fos- 
s«5s-.MonsieiJr-le-Prmce, and did not stop till they came to 
the Place St Sulpice. 

” And now what are we to do, and where do >Qu wi'h 
me to conduct you? ” asked D’Artagnan 

” I am quite at a loss how to answer you, I admit,” said 
Madame Bonacieux. “ My intention was f 
Laporte, through my husband, in order that 
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“ Rue Fdrou, two steps from here.” 

" Let us go ! ” 

Both resumed their way. As D’Artagnan had fore- 
seen, Athos was not within. He took the key, which was 
customarily given him as one of the family, ascended the 
stairs, and introduced Madame Bonacleux into the little 
appartement of which W'e have given a description. 

” Vou are at home, ” said he. “ Remain here, fasten the 
door inside, and open it to nobody unless you hear three 
taps, like this, ” and he tapped thrice, — two taps close to- 
gether and pretty hard, the other after an interval, and 
lighter. 

“That is well,” said Madame Bonacieux, “Now, in 
my turn, let me give you my instructions ” 

” I am all attention.” 

“ Present yourself at the wicket of the Louvre, on the 
side of the Rue de I’Echelle, and ask for Germain ” 

” Well, and then? ” 

” He will ask you w'hat you want, and you will answer 
by these two words, ‘ Tours ’ and ‘ Bruxelles.' He will 
at once put himself at your orders. ” 

” And what shall I command him? ” 

** To go and letch M. Laporte, the queen’s vnlet de 
chambre." 

“ And when he shall have found him, and M. Laporte 
is come5» ” 

” You will send him to me.” 

‘‘That IS well, but where and how shall I see you 
again? ” 

” Do you much wish to see me again? ’ 

” Certainly.” 

Well, let that care be mine, and be at ease 
•• I depend upon your word ” 

“ You may ” 

D'Artagnan bowed to Madatoe Bonacieux, darting at 
her the most loving glance that he cuuid posxibly con- 
centrate upon her charming little person, and while he 
descended the stairs, he heard the door closed and double- 
locked In two bounds he was at tin. Louvre, as he 
entered the wicket of L’fichelle, ten o’clock struck. AT 
the events we have described bad taken place wit^" - 
half-hour. 

Everything fell out as MadarUt Ronacteux | 

On bearing the pass-word, Germam bowed. 
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minutes Laporte was at the lodge; in two words 
D’Artn^nan informed him where Tvindame Bonncieux was. 
Laporie assured himself, by having it twice repealed, of the 
accurate address, and set off at a run. Hardly, however, 
had he taken ten steps before he returned. 

Vounir man/’ said he to D’Artagnan, “ a suggestion/ 
‘'What?’* 

" You may get into trouble by what has taken place. 

“ "N'ou believe SO? ** ^ 

Yes. Have you any friend whose clock is too slow? '* 
" WcH? ’* 

“ Go and call upon him, in order that he may give 
evidence of your having been with him at half-past nine. 
In a court of justice that is called an alibi/’ 

DWrtagnan found his advice prudent. He took to his 
heels, and was soon at M. dc Trivillc’s; but instead of 
going into the saloon with the rest of the croud, he asked 
to he introduced to M. dc Trdvillc’s oRicc, As D’Artagnan 
so constantly frequented the h6tel, no difTicully was made 
in complying v/iili his request, and n servant went to in- 
form M. dc Trt*vil!c that his young compatriot, having 
something important to commiinicatc, solioifed a private 
audience. Five minutes after, M. dc Tr^viHo was asking 
H’Artagnan what Itc could do to serve him, and what 
caused his visit at so late an hour. 

“ Pardon me, Monsieur/’ said D’Artagnan, who had 
profited hv the moment he had been loft alone to put back 
dc Trcvillc’s clock three-quarters of an liour, but 1 
thought, as it was yet only Iwenty-fu'c minutes past nine, 
it was not too late to wait upon you/* 

“ Twenty-five minutes past nine! ” cried M. do Trdvillc, 
looking at the clock ; “ why, that’s impos^ilOe ! ” 

Look, rather, Monsieur,” said D’Artagnan. “ the 
dock, shows it.” 

” That’s true,” said M. dc Trevillc; ” I believed it Inter. 
Hut what can I da for you? ” 

Tk.en D’Artagnnn Inld M. do Trchdlle a long historv 
about ihr queen. He expressed to him the fears he cnlef- 
mirud with rrspM'i to her Majesty; he related to him what 
he h:ul liertrd of the proje^'t?, of the cardinal with regard 
to nuekingham, and all v/th a tranqutllitv and candour 
of whic?, de Treville was the more the dupe, from having 
as wt! have snifl, observed somothing frc.s*h 
{'•'tween the cardirud. the king, and the queen. 
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As ten o’clock was striking-, D’Artagnan left M. de 
Tr^ville, who thanked him for his information, recom- 
mended him to have the service of the kinij and queen 
always at heart, and returned to the saloon; hut at the 
foot of the stairs, D’Artagnan remembered he had forgotten 
his cane. He consequently sprang up again, re-entered 
the office, with a turn of his finger set the clock right 
ag-ain, that it might not be perceived the next day that 
It had been put wrong, and certain from that time that he 
had a witness to prove his alibi, he ran downstairs and soon 
found himself in the street. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE INTRIGUE CROW’S TANGLED 
His visit to M. de Trdville being paid, the pensive D’Ar- 


tice musketeer the young woman was almost an ideal of 
lo\e. Pretty, mysterious, initiated in almost all the secrets 
of the court, which reflected such a charming gravity 
over her pleasing features, it might be surmised that she 
was not wholly unmoved ; and this is an irresistible charm 
to novices in love Moreover, D’Artagnan had delivered 
her from the hands of the demons who wished to search 
and lU-treat her, and this important ser\'ice had established 
between them one of those sentiments of gratitude which 
so easily assume a more tender character 

D’Artagnan already farcied himself, so rapid is the flight 
of our dreams upon the wings of imagination, accosted 
by a messenger from the young woman, who brought him 
some billet appointing a rneeting, a gold chain, or a 
diamond VVe have observed that young cavaliers received 
presents from their king without shame Let us add that 
in these times of lax morality they had no more delicacy 
with respect to their mistresses, and that the bttcr almost 
always left them valuable and durable rcmcmfirances, as 
if they essayed to conquer the fragility of their s 
by the solidity of their gifts. 
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Whhotil a blush tncu then made their way in the worid 
by the mean? of women blushlnij. Such ns were only 
beautiful g^avc Ihclr beauty, whence, without doubt, comes 
the proved that The most beautiful i^lrl in the world 
can only give what she has/' Such as were rich gave in 
addition a part of their money ; and a vast number of heroes 
of that gallant period may be cited who would neither have 
won their spurs in the first place, nor their battles after- 
wards, without the purse, more or less furnished, which 
their mistress fastened to the saddle-bow. 

D’Arlngnan ow-ned nothing. Provincial diffidence, that 
slight varnish, that ephemeral llowcr, that down of the 
peach, had evaporated to the winds through the little ortho- 
dox counsels uhieh the three musketeers gave their friend, 
DV\rtagnan, following the strange custom of the times, 
considtTcd himself at Paris as on a campaign, neither 
more nor less than If he had been in Flanders, — Spain 
yonder, woman here. In each there was an '’nemy to con- 
tend with, and contributions to be levied. 

Hut, v.-e must say, at the present moment D’Artagnnn 
was ruled by a feeling much more noble and disinU-rested. 
The mercer had said that he was rich; the yo\mg man 
migiu easily guess that with so weak a man as M. Bona- 
cteux it must be the wife who kept the pursedcey. But 
all this had no influence upon the feeling pn^clured by the 
>tght of Madame Bonacieux; and interest was almost 
foreign to this commencement of love, which had Iwcn iho 
consequence of il. We say ahuost, for ihc idea that a 
young, handsome, kind, and witty woman is at the same 
time rich, takes nothing from the beginning of lo\*c, but 
on the contrary' strengthens it. 

'rherc arc in afihiencc a crowd of nrlstorratic cares and 
caprices which arc highly becoming to beauty. A fine 
iind white stocking, a silken robe, a lace kerchief, a prelty 
slipper on the foot, a tasty rihbon on the head, do not 
mak'c an ugly woman pretty, but ihcv make a pretty woman 
bcauubtl, without reckoning the hands, which gain bv all 
thi«; ; the hands, among women particularly, to be beautiful 
mus{ be idle. 


Tirrti D-Artnj^nnn. ns the render, from v.-hnm we have 

•‘-■'■ite ot his fortune, verv v.cli knows 

53 /utnuf'.'!'’ «;is not a mi!Jionnirc,- he iiopcd to become 
m.e some th>y, but the time wl.idt in his own mind he 
used up.o f<w tiiis happy citnnfjc v.-as still far diefant. In 
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the mean tthile, how disheartening to see the woman one 
loves long for those thousands of nothings which consti 
tute a woman’s happiness, and be unable to give her those 
thousands of nothings. At least, when the woman is rich 
and the lover is not, that which he cannot oflcr she offers 
to herself , and although it is generally w'ith her husband’s 
money tliat she procures herself this indulgence, the grati- 
tude for It seldom reverts to him. 

Then D'Artagnan, disposed to become the most tender 
of lovers, was at the same time a very devoted friend, in 
the midst of his amorous projects for the mercer’s wife, he 
did not forget his friends. 'I he pretty Madame Bonacieux 
was just the woman to walk with in the Plaine St. Denis, 
or in the fair of St. Germain, in company with Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis, to whom D’Artagnan would be so 
proud to displaj such a conquest. Then, when people 
walk for any length of time they become hungry; D’Ar- 
tagnan had often remarked this. Then one could enjoy 
charming little dinners, where one touches on one side the 
hand of a friend, and on the other the foot of a mis- 
tress Besides, on pressing occasions, in extreme diffi- 
culties, D’Artagnan would become the preserver of bis 
friends. 

And M Bonacieux, w’bom D’Artagnan had pushed into 
the hands of the olficers, denying him aloud, although he 
had promised m a whisper to save him? We are com- 
pelled to admit to our readers that D’Artagnan thought 
nothing about him in any way , or that, if he did think 
of him, it was only to say to himself that he was very well 
where he was, wherever it might be. Love is the most 
egotistic of all the passions. 

Let our readers rc^assure themselves If D’Artagnan 
forgets his host, or appears to forget him, under the pre- 
tence of not knowing where be has been earned, we wd! 
not forget him, and W'C know where he is. But for the 
momenr, let us do as did the amorous Gascon , we will see 
after the worthy mercer later. 

D’ ■ ■ ‘ ‘ 

hims , , , 

re-as 

which ArarntTIived, he took it into his head to p.iy his 
friend a visit, m order to explain the motives which had 
hd him to sead Phnehst whh a rcguesl that he uld 
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should disturb a rendezvous, that would not be the best 
means of commencing’ an acquaintance.” 

Meantime the young woman continued to advance, 
counting the houses and windows. This was neither long 
nor difficult. There were but three hfitcls jn this part of 
the street; and only tvyo windows looking towards the 
road, one of which was in a pavilion parallel to that which 
Aramis occupied, the other belonging to Aramis himself. 

“ Pardieu ! " said D'Artagnan to himself, to whose 
mind the niece of the theologian reverted,— “ pardieu, 
It would be droll if this belated dove should be in search 
of our friend's house. But on cny soul, it looks so Ah, 
my dear Aramis, this time I shall find you out.” And 
D’Artagnan, making himself as small as he could, con- 
cealed himself in the darkest side of the street near a 
stone bench placed at the back of a niche. 

Ihe young woman continued to advance, and in addi- 

tic" * 1 ,... 

sh- . ■ 

D 

a similar signal which bad fixed the irresolution of the 
noctural seeker, or whether without this aid she saw that 
she had arrived at the end of her journey, she resolutely 
drew near to Aramis’s shutter, and tapped, at three equal 
intervals, with her bent finger 

” This is all very fine, dear Aramis,” murmured D’Ar- 
tagnan •' Ah, Monsieur hypocrite, I understand how 
you study theology. ” 

The three blows w^ere scarcely struck, when the inside 
blind was opened, and a light appeared through the panes 
of the outside shutter 

Ah, ah 1 ” said the listener, *' not through doors, but 
through windows 1 Ah, this visit was expected. VVp shall 
see the windows open, and the lady enter by escalade 

'^1sut^*to^^the great astonishment of D'Artagnan, the 
shutter remained closed Still more, the light VYhich had 
shone for an inshant disappeared, and all was again in 

D’Artagnan thought this could not last long, and con- 
tinued to look with all his eyes and listen with all his 

'*H*e was right; at the end of some seconds two s , 
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should disturb a rendezvous, that would not be the best 
_r ^ intance." 

continued to advance, 
This was neither long 
:e hdtels in this part of 
the street, and only two windows looking towards the 
road, one of which was in a pavilion parallel to that which 
Aramis occupied, the other belonging to Aramis himself, 

" Pardieul " said D’Artagnan to himself, to whose 
mind the niece of the theologian reverted, — “ pardUu, 
it would be droll if this belated dove should be in search 
of our friend’s house. But on my soul, it looks so Ah, 
my dear Aramis, this time 1 shall find you ouL*’ And 
D'Artagnan, making himself as small as he could, con- 
cealed himself m the darkest side of the street near a 
stone bench placed at the hack of a niche. 

The young woman continued to advance , and in addi- 
tion to the lightness of her step, which had betrayed her, 
she emitted a little cough which denoted a sweet voice 
D’Artagnan believed this cough to be a signal. 

Nevertheless, whether this cough had been answered by 
a similar signal which had fixed the irresolution of the 
noctural seeker, or whether without this aid she saw that 
she had arrived at the end of her journey, she rcsolutel> 
drew near to Aramis 's shutter, and tapped, at three equal 
intervals, with her bent finger 

“ This IS all very fine, dear Aramis,” murmured D’Ar- 
tagnan. “ Ah, Monsieur hypocrite, I understand how 
you study theology.” 

The three blows were scarcely struck, when the inside 
blind was opened, and a light appeared through the panes 
of the outside shutter, 

“ Ah, ah 1 ” said the listener, “ not through doors, but 
through windows I Ah, this visit was expected We shall 
see the windows open, and the lady enter by escalade 
Very pretty 1 ” # 

But to the great astonishment of U .^rtagnan, the 
shutter remained closed. Still more, the light vyhich had 
shone for an instant disappeared, and all was again m 

°*^D’Artagnan thought this could not last long, and con- 
tinued to look with all his eyes and listen with all his 
ears. 

He was right; at the end of some seconds two sharp 
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Madame Donacieux I The suspicion that it was she 
had crossed the mind of D’Artagnan when she drew the 
haiuikerchicf from her pocket; but what probability was 
there that Madame Bonacicux, who had sent for M. 
Laporte m order to be rcconducted to the Louvre, should 
be running’ about the streets of Paris at half-past eleven 
at night, at the risk of being abducted a second time? 

This must he, then, an atlair of importance; and, what 
IS the impurtant affair to a woman of twenty-five! Love. 

But was It on her own account, or on account of another, 
that she exposed herself to such hazards? This was a 
question the >oung man asked himself, whom the demon 
ot jealousy already gnawed, being in heart neither more 
nor less than an accepted lover. 

There was a verj simple means of sa tisfjing himself 
whither ^^adamc Bonacicux was going; that was to follow 
her This method was so simple that D'Artagnan em- 
ploved It quite naturally and instinctively- 

But at the srgnt of the young man, who detached him- 
self from the wall like a statue w'alking from its niche, 
and at the noise of the steffs which she heard resoand 
behind her, kfadame Bonacieux uttered a little cry and 
fled. 

D’Artagnan ran after her. It was not difficult for him 
to overtake a woman embarrassed with her cl^ak Hi- 
came up with her before she had traversed a third of the 
Street The unfortunate woman was exhausted, not by 
fatigue but by terror, and when D’Artagnan placed hi=i 
hand upon her shoulder, she sank v-pon ere knee, crying 
in a choking voice, " Kill me, if too please, you shall 


know nothing ! . . , 

D’Artagnan raised her by passmg bis arm ro-_-ed he- 
waist ; hot as be fch by her wKgtt she was on tn- -ojm 
of fainting, he made haste to reassure her by protestations 
of devotedness These protestat-ens were notnmg fv 
Madame Bonacicux, for such prctesUtioes may be made 
with the worst intentions m the w^rld^t t.^ vc.ee was 
alk Madame Bonacicux thoegb? she rsci^ersed t.- sou-d 
of that voice , she re-opcorf ^ ^ 

upon the man who had temped ^ ar 

ceivmg It V as ° 

.■ 15 ,lo, i, i5 ym 1 
"Yes. It is L ^ ^ 

has sent to watch Qvef 
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Madame Bonacicux I The suspicion that it was she 
had crossed the mind of D’Artagnan when she drew the 
handkerchief from her pocket; but what probability was 
there that Madame Bonacieux, who had sent for M. 
Laporte in order to be reconducted to the Louvre, should 
be running about the streets of Paris at half-past ele\en 
at night, at the risk of being abducted a second time^ 
This must be, then, an affair of importance; and, what 
IS the important affair to a woman of twenty-five 1 Love. 

But was It on her own account, or on account of another, 
that she exposed herself to such hazards? This was a 
question the }Oung man asked himself, whom the demon 
of jealousy already gnawed, being in heart neither more 
nor less than an accepted lover. 

There was a very simple means of satisfying himself 
whither Rfadame Bonacieux was going; that was to fo/fow 
her. This method was so simple that D'Artagnan em* 
ployed it quite naturally and instinctively. 

But at the sight of the young man, w^ho detached him- 
self from the wall like a statue w’alking from its niche, 
and at the noise of the steps which she heard resound 
beliind her, Madame Bonacieux uttered a little cry and 
fled 

D’Artagnan ran after her It was not difficult for him 
to overtake a woman embarrassed with her cloak. Ifi 
came up with her before she had traversed a third of the 
street The unfortunate woman was exhausted, not by 
fatigue, but by terror, and when D’Artagnan placed hi«i 
hand upon her shoulder, she sank upon one knee, crying 
in a choking voice, ‘ ‘ Kilt me, if you please, you shall 
know nothing !” 

D’Artagrt.an raised her by passing his arm round her 
w-aist , but as he felt by her weight she w’as on the romt 
of fainting, he made haste to reassure her by protestations 
of devotedness Tliese protestations were nothing fo 
Madame Bonacieux, for such protestations may be madi 
with the worst intentions in the world; but the voice w.t«; 
all. ■ 
of th 

upor .... 

ceiving It was D’Artagnan, she uttered a cry of joy, " Oh 
It is you, it is you 1 Thank God, thank God ' 

" Yes, It is I,” said D’Artagnan, “ it is i, whom God 
has sent to watch over you.” 
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“ Was it with that intention you followed me? ” asked 
the young woman, with a coquettish smile, whose some- 
what bantering character resumed its influence, and with 
whom ail fear had disappeared from the moment in which 
she recognised a friend in one she had taken for an 
enemy. 

** No/^ said D’Artagnan; ** no, I confess it. It was 
chance that threw me in your way; I saw a woman 
knocking at the window of one of my friends.*' 

** Of "one of your friends? " interrupted Madame 
Bonacieux. 

“ Without doubt; Aramis is one of my best friends." 
^‘Aramis! Who is he?" 

“ Come, come, you won't tell me you don't know 
Aramis? " 

‘‘ I'his is the first time I ever lieard his name pro- 
nounced." 

** It is the first time, then, that you ever went to that 
house? " 

Undoubtedly." 

"And you did not know that it was inhabited by a 
3 'oung man? " 

" No." 

" By a musketeer? " 

" No, indeed I " 

“It was not he, then, you came to seek? " 

" Not the least in the world. Besides, you must have 
seen that the person to whom 1 spol^c was a woman. “ 
"That is true; but this woman is a friend of 
Aramis " 

" I know nothing of that." 

" since she lodges with him." 

"That docs not concern me." 

" But who is she? " 

"Oh, that is not my secret." 

" IVfy dear ^^adame Bonacieux, you are charming; but 
at the same time you arc one of the most mysterious 
women." 

" Do I lose by that? " 

"No; you are, on the contrary, adorable." 

" Give me your arm, then. " 

" Most willingly. And now? " 

"Now escort me." 

" Where? " 
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“ Where 1 am going.” 

•• But where are you going? ” 

” You will see, because )ou will leave me at the door.” 

" Shall 1 wait for you? ” 

"That will be useless.” 

“ You will return alone, then? ” 

” Perhaps jes, perhaps no ” 

'* But will the person who shall accompany )ou after- 
wards be a man or a woman? ” 

” I don't know yet ” 

” But I will know it! ” 

” How so^ ” 

” I will w'ait till you come out.” 

‘‘ In that case, adieu.” 

” Why so? ” 

” I do not want you.” 

” But you have claimed ” 

” The aid of a gentleman, not the watchfulness of a spy ” 

” Ihe word is rather hard ” 

” How are they called who follow others m spite ol 
them? ” 

” They are indiscreet.” 

” The word is too mild 

” Well, Madame, I perceive I must dn as you wish ” 

“ Why did you deprive yourself of the merit of doing 
so at once? ” 

“ Is there no merit in repentance^ ” 

“ And jou do really repent .•* ” 

” I know nothing about it myself But what I know i*. 
that I promise to do all you wish if you will allow i,ic to 
accompany you where you are going.” 

“ And you wilt leave me then? ” 

"Yes.” 

“ Without w'aiting for my coming out again’ ” 

“ Yes.” 

” Word of honour? ” 

” By the faith of a gentleman Take my arm, and let 
us go ” 

D’Artagnan offered his arm to Nfadame Bonacieux, who 
willingly took it, half laughing, half trembling, and both 
gained the top of Bue de la Harpe Arriving there the 
young woman seemed to hesitate, as she had before done 
in the Rue V'augirard She seemed, however, by certain ^ 
signs, to recognise a door, and approaching that doof**»- 
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have repeated that name, and yet I have to3d you that I da 
not know him.” 

You do not know the man at whose shutter vou have 
just knocked? Indeed, Madame, you believe' me too 
credulous! ” 

” Confess, that it is for the sake of makinj^ me talk that 
you invent this story and create this personafje.” 

” I invent nothing-, Madame; 1 create nothing. I otilv 
speak the exact truth. " 

'* And you say that one of your friends lives in that 
house? ” 

" I say so, and I repeat it for the third time; that 
house IS one inhabited by my friend, and that friend is 
Aramis '* 

“All this will be cleared up at a later period,” mur- 
mured the young woman; “ no. Monsieur, be <ilent.” 

“ If you could see my heart,” said D'Artagnan, “you 
would there read so much curiosity that you vvould ptt% 
me, and so much love that you would instantly satisfy mv 
curiosity We have nothing to fear from those who lovi 
us ” 

“ You speak very suddenly of love. Monsieur,” said fh* 
young woman, shaking her head. 

” That IS because love has come suddenly upon me, an' 
for the first time; and because I am onlv twenty ” 

The young woman looked at him furtively 

“ Listen; I am already upon the scent,” resumed D’Ar- 
tagnan. " About three months ago I was near having a 
duel with Aramis, concerning a handkerchief resembling 
the one )ou showed to the woman in his house, — for a 
handkerchief marked in the same manner, I am sure.” 

“ ^fonsIeur,” satd the young uoman, “you weary mr 
very much, 1 assure you, with your questions ” 

“ But you, Madame, prudent as you are, think, if you 
were to be arrested with that handkerchief, and that hand- 
kerchief were to be seized, would you not be compro- 
mised? ” 

" In what w’av’ The initials are only mine, — C B 
Constance Bonacieox 

“ Or Camille de Bois-Tracy.” 

“Silence, Monsieur! once again, silence 1 Ah. since 
the dangers I incur on my own account cannot stop you.^ 
think of those >ou may yourself run 1 ” 

“Me’” 
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Heaven I I was expected at sharp midnitrht, and I am 
laic.*’ 

** By five minutes.” 

“Yes; but in certain circumstances five minutes are 
five ages.” 

" When one loves.” 

•‘Weill and who told you _I had no affair with a 
lover? ” 

” It is a man, then, who expects you?” cried D’Ar- 
tagnan. ” A man ! ” 

“ The discussion is going to begin again 1 ” said 
Madame Bonacieux, with a half-smile which was not 
exempt from a tinge of impatience. 

'• No, no; 1 go, 1 depart ! 1 belies-e in jou, and I would 
have all the merit of my devotion, even if that devotion 
were stupidity. Adieu, Madame, adieu 1 ” 

And as if he only felt strength to detach himself by a 
violent effort from the hand he held, he sprang away, run- 
ntng, while Madame Bonacieux knocked, as at the shutter, 
three light and regular taps. When he had gained the 
angle of the street, he turned. The door had been opened, 
and shut again , the mercer’s pretty wife had disappeared 

D’Artagnan pursued his way. He had given his w'ord 
not to watch Madame Bonacieux, and if his life had de- 
pended upon the spot to which she was going, or upon 
the person who should accompany her, D’Artagnan would 
have returned home, since he h.id so promised. Five 
minutes later he was in the Rue des Fosso>curs. 

•‘ Poor Athos 1 ” said he, ” he will never guess what all 
this means. He will have fallen asleep waiting for me, 
or else he will have returned home, where he will have 
learned that a woman had been there, A woman with 
Athos' After all,” continued D’Artagnan, “there was 
certainly one with Aramis All this is very str.uige; and 
. ■ I - • - 'j end.” 

replied a voice which tin 
Planchet , for, soliloquis- 
ing aloud, as very pre-occupied people do, he had eniertd 
the alley, at the end of whicli were the stairs which led ti> 
his chamber. 

“How, badlv’ What do you mean by that, you 
idiot? ” asked D’Artagnan. “ What has happened? ” 

“ All sorts of misfortunes.” 

“What?” 
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Heaven 1 I was expected at sharp midnicht, and I am 
late.'* 

“ By five minutes.” 

“Yes; but in certain circumstances five minutes are 
five apes.” 

“ VV'hen one loves.” 

” Well ! and who told you I had no affair with a 
lover? ” 

” It is a man, then, who expects you?” cried D’Ar- 
tapnan. ” A man ' ” 

” The discussion is poing- to bepin apain I ” said 
Madame Bonacieux, with a half>smile which was not 
exempt from a tmpe of impatience. 

” No, no, I po, 1 depart I I believe m you, and I would 
have all the merit of my devotion, even if that devotion 
were stupidity. Adieu, Madame, adieu! ” 

And as if he only felt strenpth to detach himself by a 
violent effort from the hand he held, he sprang away, run- 
ning, while Madame Bonacieux knocked, as at the shutter, 
three light and regular taps. When he had gained tin 
angle of the street, he turned. The door had been opened, 
and shut again ; the mercer’s pretty wife had disappeared 

D’Artagnan pursued his way. He had given his word 
not to watch Madame Bon.acicux, and if his life had di - 
pended upon the spot to which she was pomp, or uoi i 
the person who should accompany her, D’Artapn m woiikf 
have returned home, since he had so promised Fm 
minutes later he was in the Rue des Fossoxeurs 

” Poor Athos 1 ” said he; ” he will never v hit all 

this means He will have fallen asleep wnmni; for me, 
or else he wdll have returned home, when he .’ill have 
learned that a woman had been there A wnmm with 
Athos’ After all,” continued D’Artairnin, “there w’as 
certainly one with Aramis. All this is \try str.mge; and 
I am curious to know how it will end ” 

” Badly, Monsieur, badly’ ' reph.d a voice which t*'- 
young man recognised as that of Pl.mrhet ior, soliloc’^'' 
ing aloud, as very pre-occupied peoji'i ao he had ec:-’^ 
the alley, at the end of which were tie. stairs which i-*-"' 
his chamber. , «. 

“ How, badly? What do v > pean by ' 
idiot? ” asked D’Artagnan ” \\ hat has hap. 

“All sorts of misfortunes ” ' ^ 

” What? ” 
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that the method I have adopted with this boy Is decidedly 
the best- I shall use it again upon occasion.” 

And with all the swiftness of his legs, already a little 
fatigued, however, with the perambulations of the day, 
D’Artagnan directed his course towards the Rue du 
Colombicr. 

M. de Tri\iHe was not at his h6tel. His company was 
on guard at the Louvre; he was at the Louvre with his 
companj . 

It was necessary to reach M. de Tr(f\’ille; it was impor- 
tant that he should be informed of w’hat was passing. 
D’Artagnan resolved to try and enter the Louvre. His 
costume of guardsman in the company of M. d'Essart 
ought to be his passport- 

Hc therefore went down the Rue des Petits Augustins, 
and came up to the quay, in order to take the New Bridge. 
He had at first an idea of crossing by the ferry; but on 
gaining the nver-side, he had mechanically put his hand 
into his pocket, and perceived that he had not where- 
withal to pay his passage. 

As he gained the top ol the Rue Cu^negaud, he saw tno 
persons coming out of the Rue Dauphine whose appear- 
ance very much struck him. Of the two persons who 
composed this group, one was a man, and the other ; 
woman. The Tvoman had the outline of Madame Bona- 
cieux; the man resembled Aramis so much as to be 
mistaken for him 

Besides, the woman wore that black mantle which 
D’Artagnan could still see outlined on the shutter of the 
Rue de Vaugirard, and on the door of the Rue de la 
Harpe: still further, the man wore the uniform of a 
musketeer. 

The woman’s hood w’as pulled down, and the man held 
a handkerchief to his face. Both, as this double precau- 
tion indicated, had an interest in not being recognised. 

They took the bridge. That v&s D’Artagnan’s road 
as he was going to the Louvre. D’Artagnan followed 
them. 

He had not gone twenty steps before he became con- 
vinced that the woman was really Madame Bonacieux, 
and that the man was Aramis. 

He felt at that instant all the suspicions of jealousy 
agitating his heart. He felt himself doubly betra>ed. bv 
his friend, and by her whom he already loi 
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D’Arta^nan, however, stupefied, cast down, annihilated 
by all that happened, stood, with crossed arms, before the 
musketeer and Madame Bonacieux. 

The musketeer advanced two steps, and pushed D’Ar- 
tagnan aside with his hand. D'Artagnan made a spring 
backwards and drew his sword. At the same time, and 
with the rapidity of lightning, the unknown drew his. 

“ In the name of heaven, my Lord I ” cried Madame 
Bonacieux, throwing herself between the combatants, and 
seizing the swords with her hands. 

“ My Lord 1 ” cned O’Artagnan, enlightened by a sud- 
den idea, *' my Lord 1 Pardon me, Monsieur, but are you 
not ” 

'* My Lord the Duke of Buckingham," said Madame 
Bonacieux, in an undertone; ‘‘and now you may ruin us 
all." 

“ My Lord, Madame, 1 ask a hundred pardons ' but I 
love her, my lord, and w'as jealous Vou know what it is 
to lo\c, my Lord. Pardon me, and then tell me how I 
can risk my life to serve jour Grace? ” 

“ You are a brave young man,” said Buckingham, 
holding out his hand to D’Artagnan, who pressed it 
respcclfully. ” You offer me your services; with the 
same frankness J accept them. Follow us at a distance 
of twenty paces, as far as the Louvre, and if any one 
watches us, slay him I ” 

D'Artagnan placed his naked sw'ord under his arm, 
allowed the duke and Madame Bonacieux to take twenty 
steps ahead, and then followed them, ready to cvecotc 
the instructions of the noble and elegant minister of 
Charles 1. 

Fortunately, he had no opportunity to give the duke 
this proof of his demotion, and the young woman and the 
handsome musketeer entered the Louvre by the wicket of 
the Fchefle ivithotit any interference. 

As for D’Artagnan, he immediately repaired to the 
cabaret of the Fir Cone, where he found Porthos and 
Aramis awaiting him Without giving them any expla- 
nation of the alarm and inconvenience he had caused them, 
he told them that he had terminated the affair alone in 
which he had for a moment believed he should need their 
assistance. 

Meanwhile, carried away as we are by our narrative, 
we must leave our three friends to themselves, and follow 
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of Buckinprhnm and his guide through the 
of the Louvre* , 


CHAPTER XII 

GEORGE VILUERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 

Madame Bonacxeux and the duke entered the Louvre 
without dUhculty. Madame Bonacieux was known to 
belong to the queen: the duke wore tlie uniform of the 
Musketeers of M. de Tr(*ville, who, as we have said, were 
that evening on guard. Besides, Germain was in the 
, interests of the queen; and if anything should happen, 
J Madame Bonacieux would be accused of having intro- 
duced her lover into the Louvre, that was all. She took 
the risk upon herself. Her reputation would be lost, it is 
true; but of what value in the world was the reputation of 
the little wife of a mercer? 

. . Once within the interior of the court, the duke and the 
young woman followed the wall for the space of about 
twenty-five steps. This space passed, Madame Bonacieux 
pushed a little servants* door, open by day, but generally 
closed at night. The door yielded. Both entered, and 
found themselves in darkness ; but Madame Bonacieux was 
acquainted with all the turnings and windings of this 
part of the Louvre, appropriated for the people of the 
household. She closed the door after her, took the duke 
by the hand, and after a few experimental steps, grasped 
a balustrade, put her foot upon the bottom step, and 
began to ascend the staircase. The duke counted two 
stories- She then turned to the right, followed the course 
of a long corridor, descended a flight, went a few steps 
farther, introduced a key into a lock, opened a door, and 
pushed the duke into an apartment lighted only by a 
night lamp, saying, ** Remain here, my Lord Duke; some 
one win come.'* She then went out by the same' door 
which she locked, so that the duke found himself literally 
a prisoner. ^ 

Nevertheless, isolated as he was, we must say that the 
Duke m Buckingham did not experience an instant ot 
fear. One of the salient points of his character was the 
search for adventures and a love of romance. Brave, 
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rash, and enterprising, this was not the first time he had 
risked his life in such attempts. He had learned that the 
pretended message from Anne of Austria, upon the faith 
of which he had come to Paris, was a snare; but instead 
of regaining England, he had, abusing the position in 
which he had been placed, declared to the queen that he 
would not depart without seeing her. The queen had at 
first positively refused , but at length became afraid that 
the duke, if exasperated, would commit some folly. She 
had already decided upon seeing him and urging his 
immediate departure, when, on the very evening of 
coming to this decision, Madame Bonacicux, who was 
charged with going to fetch the duke and conducting him 
to the Lou VIC, was abducted. For two days no one knew 
w'hat had become of her, and everything remained in 
suspense; but once free, and placed in communication 
with Laportc, matters resumed their course, and she 
accomplished the perilous enterprise which, but for her 
arrest, ' * ’ 

Buck His 

musket 

At th . L. j I - ' with 

just title, for the handsomest gentleman and the most 
elegant cavalier of France or England. 

The favourite of two kings, immensely rich, all- 
powerful in a kingdom which he disordered at his fancy, 
and calmed again at his caprice, George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, had hied one of those fabulous existences 
which survive, in the course of centuries, to astonish 
posterity 

Sure of himself, convinced of his own power, certain 
that the laws which rule other men could not reach him, 
he went straight to the object he aimed at, even were this 
object so elevated and so dazzling that it would have been 
madness for any other even to have contemplated it. It 
was thus he had succeeded m approaching several times 
the beautiful and proud Anne of Austria, and m making 
himself loved by dazzling her. 

George Viihers placed himself before the glass, as wc 
have said, restored the undulations to his beautiful hair, 
which the weight of his hat had disordered, twisted his 
moustache, and, his heart swelling with joy, happy and 
proud at being ne.ar the moment he had so long sighed 
for, he smiled upon himself vvith pride and hope 
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persist in remaining m a city where, by remaining, you 
run the risk of your life, and make me run the risk of my 
honour. I see you to tell you that everything separates 
us, — the depths of the sea, the enmity of kingdoms, the 
sanctity of vows. It is sacrilege to struggle against so 
many things, my Lord, In short, I see you to tell you 
that we must never sec each other again.” 

Speak on, Madame, speak on, Queen,” said Bucking- 
ham ; ** the sweetness of your voice covers the harshness 
of your words. You talk of sacrilege t why, the sacrilege 
IS the separation of two hearts formed by God for each 
other.” 

*‘Afy Lord,” cried the queen, "you forget that I 
have never said that I loved you.” 

" But you have never told me that you did not love me ; 
and truly, to speak such words to me would be, on the part 
of your Majesty, too great an ingratitude. For tell me, 
where can you find a love like mine,^a love which neither 
time, nor absence, nor despair can extinguish, a love 
which contents itself with a lost ribbon, a stray look, or a 
chance word ? It is noiv three years, Madame, since I 
saw you for the first time, and during those three years 
I have loved you thus. Shall 1 tell you how you were 
dressed the first time I saw you ? Shall I describe to you 
each ornament of your toilet ? Mark I I see you now. 
You were seated upon cushions in the Spanish fashion; 
you wore a robe of green satin embroidered with gold and 
silver, hanging sleeves knotted upon your beautiful arms — 
those lovely arms — with large diamonds. You wore a 
close ruff, a small cap upon your head of the same colour 
as your robe, and in that cap a heron’s feather. Hold, 
hold ! I shut my eyes, and I can see you as you then 
were; I open them again, and I see what you are now, — 
a hundred times more beautiful t ” 


memory, ‘it is my happiness, my treasure, my hope 
Every time I see you is a fresh diamond which I enclose 
in the casket of my heart. This is the fourth which you 
have let fall and I have picked up , for in three years, 
Madame, I have only seen you four times, — the first. 
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which I took no part, as you well know, my Lord. The 
king, excited by the cardinal, made a terrible clamour. 
Madame de VerneJ was driven from me, i'utange was 
exiled, Madame de Chevreuse fell into disgrace, and when 
you wished to come back as ambassador to France, the 
king himself, — remember, niy Lord, — the king himself 
opposed It." 

** Yes, and France is about to pay for her king’s refusal 
with a war. 1 am not allowed to see you, Madame, but 
you shall every day hear of me What object, think you, 
haxe this expedition to R4 and this league with the 
Protestants of Rochelle which I am projecting ? The 
pleasure of seeing you. 1 have no hope of penetrating, 
sword in hand, to Paris, I know that well. But this war 
may bring round a peace, this peace will require a 
negotiator, that negotiator will be me. They will not 
dare to refuse me then; and I wdJ return to Pans, and 
will see you again, and will be happy for an instant 
Thousands of men, it is true, w’lll have to pay for my 
happiness with their lives , but what is that to me, 
provided I sec >ou again ! AH this is perhaps folly, — 
perhaps insanity; but tell me what woman has a 
lover more truly in love; what queen a servant more 
ardent? ” 

*' My Lord, my Lord, you invoke in your defence things 
which accuse you more strongly All these proofs of love 
which you would give me arc almost crimes. ” 

“ Because you do not love me, Madame) If you loved 
me, you would view all this otherwise. If you loved me, 
oh, if you loved me, that would be too great happiness, 
and I should run mad. Ah, Madame de Chevreuse, of 
whom you spoke but now, Madame de Chevreuse was less 
cruel than you. Holland loved her, and she responded 
to his love ” ,, , 

“ Madame de Chevreuse was not queen, murmured 
\nne of Austria, overcome, in spite of herself, by the 


ixpression of so profound a passion. 

•'You would love me, then, if you were not queen’ 
Madame, say that >ou would love me then! I can be- 
lieve that It is the dignity of your rank alone which 
makes you cruel to me, I can believe that if you bad 
been ^^adame de Chevreuse, poor Buckingham might 
have hoped Thanks for th^e sweet words Oh, my 
beautiful sovereign, a hundred times, thanks I 
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“ Oh, my Lord 1 you have it! understood, wrongly in- 
terpreted; I did not mean to say ” 

•' Sitcncc, silence! ” cried the duke. " If I nra happy 
in an error, do not have the cruelty to lift me from it. 
You have told me yourself, Madame, that 1 have been 
drawn into a snare; I, perhaps, may leave my life 
in it, — for, although it be strange, 1 have for some 
time had a presentiment that I should shortly die.” 
A.nd the duke smiled, with a smile at once sad and 


charm tngv 

Oh, my God \ ** cried Anne ol Austria, with an accent 
of terror which proved how much greater an interest she 
took in the duke than she ventured to tcil. 

** I do not led you this, Madame, to terrify you; no, it 
is even ridiculous for me to name it to you, and, believe 
me, I take no heed of such dreams. But the words you 
have just spoken, the hope you have alrr.ost given me, 
will have richly paid all, — were it my life/’ 

** Oh, but I/’ said Anne, I also, duke, have had pre- 
sentiments; I also have had dreams* I dreamed that I 
saw you lying bleeding, wounded/’ 

** In the left side, was it not, and with a knife? inter- 
rupted Buckingham. 

Yes, it was so, my Lord, it was so, — in the I(‘ft side, 
and with a knife. Who can possibly have told you I had 
had that dream? I have imparted it to no one but my 
God, and that in my prayers/’ 

I ask for no more. You love me, Madame; it is 
enough/’ 

1 love you, I? " 

“ Yes, yes. Would God send the same dreams to you 
as to me if you did not love me? Should we have the 
same presentiments if our existences did not touch at the 
heart? You love me, my beautiful queen, and you will 
weep for me? ” 

** Oh, my God, my God I ” cried Anne of Austria. ‘‘ thi.s 
is more than I can bear. In the name of Heaven,’ Duke, 
leave me, got I do not know whether 1 love you or love 
you not ; but what I know is that I will not be perjured 
Take pity on me, then, and go I Oh, if vou are struck m 
France, tf you die in France, if 1 could imagine that your 
love for tne vms the cause of your death, I could not con- 
sole myself; I should run mad. Depart then, depart, I 
implore you ! " f f 
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“ Oh, how beautiful you are thus 1 Oh, how I Jove 
you I ” said Buckingham. 

“Go, go, 1 implore )Oii, and return hereafterl Come 
back as ambassador, come back as minister, come back 
surrounded with guards who wiH defend you, with ser- 
vants who will watch over you, and then I shall no longer 
fear for jour daj's, and I shall be happy in seeing jou. ’’ 

“ Oh, IS this true that you say.'’ “ 

“ i cs. “ 

“ Oh, then, some pledge of your indulgence, some ob- 
ject which came from you, and may remind me that I 
have not been drtammg; something jou have worn, and 
that I may wear in my turn, — a ring, a necklace, a chain." 

“ Will you depart,^ — will jou depart, if I give you that 
j'Ou demand? ’’ 

“ Ves. ” 

“ This very instant? ’’ 

** Yes. " 

" You will leave France, you will return to England? ” 
“ / wdl, / swear to you ’’ 

“ Wait, then, wait ” 

Anne of Austria re-entered her apartment, and came 
out again almost immediately, holding a rosewood casket 
in her hand, with her cipher mcrusted with gold 

“Here, my Lord, here," said she, “keep this in 
memorj' of me. “ 

Buckingham took the casket, »nd .''el] a second time on 
his knees. 

“ You have promised me to go," said the queen. 

“ And I keep my word Your hand, Madame, your 
hand, and I depart 1 " 

Anne of Austria stretched forth her hand, closing her 
eyes, and leaning with the other upon Estcfania, for s.He 
felt that her strength was about to fail her 

Bucktngh.am pressed hi< lips pctssicmafeJy to that beau- 
tiful hand, and then rising, sard, " Within sue months, 
if I am not dead. I shall have seen you again, Madame, 

even if I have to overturn the world.” And faithful 

to the promise he had made, he rushed out of the 

**^In*thc'corridof he met Madame Bonacieux, who waited 
for him. .and who. with the same precautions and the 
same good luck, conducted him out of the Louvre. 
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CHAPTUR xm 

MONSmUK nOJAClF-UK 

TuiiKE wns in all thiS) as nuiy huvt; been obsct\cdj one 
pcrsona|j(^c concerned, o( whom, notwithstanding Ins 
carioub position, we have appeared to lake but very litlk^ 
notice. This personage was M. Bonaciuux, the respect- 
able martyr of the pohtical and amorous inirii^ucs wliich 
entan|>Icd tlicmselvcs so nicely together at this gallant 
and chlvalric period. 

Fortunately, the reader may remember, or may not 
remember, — ^fortunately we have promised not to lose 
sight of him. 

The ollicers who arrested him conducted him strniirUt 
to the BastiUc, where he passed tremblingly before a party 
of soldiers who were loading their muskets. Thence, in- 
troduced into a haU-subtcrrancan gallery, he became, on 
the part of those who had brought him, the object oi the 
grossest insults and the harshest treatment. The olficcrs 
perceived that they had not to deal with a gentleman, and 
they treated him like a very peasant. 

At the end of half an hour, or thereabouts, a clerk came 
to putian end to his tortures, but not to his anxiety, by 
giving the order to conduct M. Bonacieiix to the Chamber 
of Exeanlnutlon. Ordinarily, prisoners were interrogated 
in their cells; but they did not do so with M. Bonacieux. 

Two guards attended the mercer who made him tra- 
verse a court, and enter a corridor in which were tlircc 
sentinels, opened a door and pushed him unccremoniouslv 
into a low room, where the only furniture was n table, a 
chair, and a commissary. The commissary was seated in 
the chair, and was writing at the table. 

The two guards led the prisoner towards the table, and 
upon a sign from the commissary drew' back so far as to 
be unable to hear anything. 

The commissary, who had till this time held his head 
down over his papers,^ looked up to see what sort of 
person he had^ to do with. This commissary was a man 
of very repulsive mien, with a pointed nosc^ with yellow 
and salient cheekbones, with eyes small, but keen and 
penetrating, and an expression of countenance rcsemblinir 
at once the polecat and the fox. His head, supported by 



oy asKing Ai, Uonacieux his name, age, condition, and 
abode. 

The accused replied that his name was Jacques Michel 
Bonacieux, that he was fifty-one years old, a retired 
mercer, and lived Rue dcs Fossojeurs, No. 14, 

The commissary then, instead of continuing- to intefro- 
gate him, made him a long speech upon the danger there 
IS for an obscure citizen to meddle with public matters. 
He complicated this exordium by an exposition in which 
he painted the power and the deeds of the cardinal, that 
incomparable minister, that conqueror of past ministers, 
that example for ministers to come,^ — deeds and power 
which none could thwart with impunity. 

After this second part of his discourse, fixing his banfe’s 
eye upon poor Ronacieux, he bade him reflect upon the 
gravity of hi.s situation. 

The refioctions of the mercer w’crc already made; he 
cursed the mstant when M. Laportc formed the idea of 
marrying him to his goddaughter, but more particularly 
that instant in which that goddaughter had been received 
as Lady of the Linen to her Majesty. 

At bottom the character of AI. Bonacieux was one of 
profound selfishness mixed with sordid avarice, the whole 
seasoned with extreme cowardice. The love with which 
his young wife had inspired him was a secondary senti- 
ment, and was not strong enough to contend with me 
primitive feelings we have just enumerated. Bonacieux 
indeed reflected upon what had just been said to him 

But, Monsieur commissary,” said he, calmly, “ believe 
that 1 know and appreciate, more than anybody, the 
merit of the incomparable eminence by whom we have 
the honour to be governed.’* 

” Indeed^ ” asked the commissary, with an air of doubt. 
” If that is really so, how came you in the Bastille? ” 

” How I came there, or rather why I am there," replied 
Botvacieux, " that is entirely impossible for me to tell you. 
because I don’t know mySelf, but to a certainty it is not 
for having, knowingly at least, disobliged Monsieur the 
Cardinal,’* . 

" You must, nevertheless, have committed a enme, 
since you are here, and are accused of high treason." 
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Of high’ treason I cried Bonacieux, terrified ; •** of 
high treason 1 f low is it possible for a poor niercer» who 
diesis Huguenots and who abhors Spaniards, to be ac- 
cused of high treason? Consider, Monsieur, llie things* is 
absolutely impossible.’’ 

, “ M. Bonacieux,” said the commissary, looUmg at the 
accused, as if his little eyes had the faculty of rending to 
the very depths of hearts,— “ hU Honacieux, you Intvc a 
wife? 

Ves, Monsieur,” replied the mercer, in a tremble, feel- 
ing that it was at this point affairs wore likely to become 
perplexing; ” that is to say, I find one.” 

XVhat, you ' find one *? Wi)at have you done with her 
then, if you have her no longer? ” ^ 

**Thcy have abducted her, Monsieur.” 

” They have abducted her? Ah I ” 

Bonacieux inferred from this ” Ah ” that the affair 
grew more and more intricate. 

” They have abducted her,” added the commissary; 
” add do you know the man who has committed this 
deed?” 

” I think \ know him.” 

” Who is he? ” 

” Remember that I affirm nothing, Monsieur the Com- 
missary, and that I only suspect.” 

” Whom do you suspect? Come, answer freely.” 

M. Bonacieux was in the greatest perplexity possible. 
Had he belter deny everything or tell everything? By 
denying all, it might be suspected that he must know loo 
much to avow; by confessing all he might prove Itis 
good“will. He decided, then, to toll «all. 

• ” I suspect,” said he, ”n tall, dark man, of lofty 
carriage, who has the air of a great lord. He has 
followed us several times, as 1 think, when I have waited 
for my wife al the wicket of the Louvre to escv>n her 
home.” 

The commissary now appeared to experience a little 
uneasiness. 

” And his name? ” said he. 

” Oh, as to his name, I know nothing ahont it ; but if I 
were ever to meet him, I should recognise him in an 
instant, I will answer for it, were lie among a thousand 
persons.” ® 

The face of the commissary grew still darken 
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“ You should recog'nise him among- a thousand, say 
you? *' continued he. 

“That is to Say,” cried Bonacleux, who saw he had 
taken a false step, — “ that is to say, *’ 

“ You have answered that you should recognise him," 
said the commissary. “ That is all very well, and enough 
for to-day; before we proceed further, some one must be 
informed that you know the ravisher of your wife." 

" But 1 have not told you that I know him 1 “ cried 
Bonacieux, in despair. *' I told >ou, on the contrary ’* 

“ Take away the prisoner," said the commissary to the 
two guards. 

“ \V'hcre must vve place him? ” demanded the chief. 

" fn a dungeon." 

"Which?” 

" Good Lord ! in the first one handy, provided it is 
safe,” said the commissary, with an indifference which 
penetrated poor 0003000% with horror. 

“ Alas, alas I " said he to himself, ” misfortune is over 
my head , my wife must have committed some frightful 
crime They believe me her accomplice, and will punish 
me with her. She must have spoken; she must have con- 
fessed everything, — a woman is so weak t A dungeon I 
The first he comes to 1 That’s it 1 A night is soon 
passetf ; and to-morrow to the wheel, to the gallows I Oh, 
my Cod, my God, have pity on me 1 " 

Without listening the least in the world to the lamen- 
tations of M. Bonacieux, — lamentations to which, be- 
sides, they must have been pretty u’ell accustomed, — the 
two guards took the prisoner each by an arm, and led him 
away, while the commissary wrote a letter in haste, and 
despatched it by an officer in waiting. 

Bonacieux could not close his eyes, not because his 
dungeon was < 
ness was so gr 

at the least r ■ ' 

penetrated into his ctiamucr, litc oawn usui appuaicu 10 
him to have taken funereal tints 

All at once he heard his bolts drawn, and made a terri- 
fied bound He believed they were come to conduct him 
to the scaffold , so Uiat when he saw merely and simply, 
instead of the executioner he expected, com- 

missary of the preceding evening, attended 
he was ready to embrace them both- 
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> ** Your affair has become more complicated since >x‘Stcr- 
duy cvetung, my good man, and 1 advise you to tell the 
wllolc truth; foV your repentance alone can remove the 
auger of the cardinal/ . , 

Why, 1 am ready to tell cverythmg, cried honacieux. 
“ at least, all that 1 know, Inlerrognlc me, 1 entreat you 1 
“Where is your wife, in the iirst place? ** 

“ Why, did not 1 tell you she had been stolen from 
me?’’ 

“ Yes, but yesterday at five o’clock m the afternoon, 
thanks to you, she escaped.” 

“ My wife escaped \ ” cried Bonacieux, “ Oh, unfortu- 
nate creature! monsieur, if she has escaped, it is not 
my fa\ih, I swear.” 

What business had you then to go into the chamber 
of M. d’Artagnan, your neighbour, with whom you had 
a long conference during the day? “ 

“ Ah* yes, Monsieur commissary; yes, that is true, and 
I confess that I was in the wrong. I did go to M. 
irArtngnan’s/’ 

“What was the aim of that visit? ” 


“To beg him to assist me in finding my wife. I 
believed I had a right to endeavour to fincl Iicr. I was 
deceived, as it appears, and I ask your pardon.” 

“ And \vhat did M. d’Artagnan reply? ” 

“ M. d’Artagnan promised me his assistance; but 1 
soon found out that he was betraying me.” 

“ You impose upon justice. d’Arlagnan made a 
compact with you ; and in virtue of that compact put to 
flight the police who had arrested your wife, and has 
placed her beyond reach.” 

”M. d’Artagnan has carried off my wife I What do 
you tell me? ” 

Fortunately, M. d’Artnp:nnn is in our hands, and you 
shall be confronted with him.” 


" By my faith, I ask no better, " cried Bonacieux; “ 1 
shall not be sorry to sec the face of an acquaint ance ” 

“ said the commissary to the 

guards. The two guards led in .‘\thos. 

commissary, addressing 
declare all that passed yesterday between you 
and Monsieur.” ■’ 


" But,” cried Bonacieux, ” this is not M. d’Artasrnan 
whom you show me/’ ^ 
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“What! not M. d’Artagnan? " exclaimed the com- 
missary. 

" Not the least in the world,'* replied Bonacieux. 

What IS this gentleman’s name? ” asked the com- 
missary'. 

“ I cannot tell you; I don’t know him." 

"How! you don’t know him? ’’ 

•• No ’* 

*' Did you never see him’ ’* 

" Yes, 1 have seen him, but 1 don't know what he calls 
himself. ’’ 

" Your name? ’’ replied the commissary. 

“ Athos, ” replied the musketeer. 

" But that IS not a man’s name; that is the name of a 
mountain,” cried the poor questioner, who began to lose 
his head. 

“That is my name,” said Athos, quietly 

” But you said that your name was D'Artagnan." 

“ Who, I? ” 

“ Yes, you. ” 

“ Somebody said to me, ‘ You are hi. d*Artagnan’ ’ J 
answered, ' You think so? ’ My guards exclaimed that 
they were sore of it. I did not wish to contradict them; 
besides, I might be deceived.” 

"Monsieur, you insult the majesty of justice.” 

" Not at all,” said Athos, calmly 

" You are M d’Artagnan ” 

"You sec. Monsieur, that you say it again.” 

“But, I (ell you, Monsieur commissary,” cried Bona- 
cieux, in his turn, " there is not the least doubt about the 
matter. M d'Artagnan is my tenant, although he does not 
pay me my rent, — and even better on that account ought 
I to know him. M d’Artagnan is a young man, scarcely 
nineteen or twenty, and this gentleman is thirty at least 
M. d’Artagnan is in M d'Essart’s Guards, and this 
gentleman is in the company of M. de TrdviIIe's Mus- 
keteers. Look at his uniform, Monsieur commissary, 
look at his uniform! ” , . 

“That’s true,” murmured the commissary, ” pardteu, 
that’s true.” 

At this moment the door was opened quickly, and a 
messenger, introduced by one of the gate-keepers of the 
Bastille, gave a letter to the commissary. 

" Oh, unhappy woman ! ” cried the commissary 
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“ It is, nevertheless, the only one \^e can grive.” 

" Ah, my God, my God 1 " murmured the poor mercer, 
“ now, indeed, 1 am lost 1 ” And be followed the guards 
who came for him, mechanically and without resistance. 

He passed along the same corridor as before, crossed 
one court, then a second side of the building; at length, 
at the gate of the entrance-court he found a carriage sur- 
rounded by four guards on horseback. They made him 
enter this carnage, the ofheer placed himself by his side, 
the door was locked, and they uere left tn a rolling 
prison The carnage was put in motion as slowly as a 
funeral car. Through the closely fastened windows the 
prisoner could perceive the houses and the pa\emcnt, 
that was all , but, true Parisian as he was, Conacieux 
could recognise ex cry street by the milestones, the signs, 
and the lamps. At the moment of arriving at St. Paul, — 
the spot where such as were condemned at the Bastille 
were executed,— he was near fainting, and crossed him- 
self twice. He thought the carriage w’as about to stop 
there- The carnage, however, passed on._ 

Farther on, a still greater terror seized him on passing 
by the cemetery of St. Jean, where State criminals were 
buried. One thing, however, reassured him; he remem- 
bered that before they were buried their heads were gen- 
erally cut off, and he felt that his head w-as still on hts 
shoulders But xvhcn he saw' the carnage take the wax 
to La Gr^ve, when he perceived the pointed root ol Uie 
Hdtcl de Ville, and the carnage passed under the arcade, 
he believed all was over with him. He wished to 
to the officer, and upon his refusal, uttered ^^^h pitiable 
cries that the officer told him that if con .mied to 
deafen him thus, he should put a x If thev 

This measure somewhat reassured ^onac eux H thg 
meant to execute him at La Gr^xe, it 
xvorth while to gag him, as they had nearly . 
place of execution Indeed, the J^n no 0 ^ 

spot xvithout stopping There ^ carri^e xx'as 

place to fear but the Traitor’s Cross, the carnage 
taking the direct road to it it was at 

This time there was no ex««ted. 

the Traitor’s Cross ‘hat lesser criminals ^we^c^^ 
Bonacieux had flattered himself ^ ^vas at 

worthy of St. Paul or of the Place de Crivc, > 
the Traitor’s Cross that his journey and his destmx 
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At this movement, which nobody opposed, he resumed 
a little courage, and ventured to draw up one leg and then 
the other At length, with the help of his two hands 
he lifted himself from the bench, and found himself on 
his feet. 

At this moment an officer wnth a pleasant face opened 
a door, continued to exchange some w'ords with a person 
in the next chamber, and then came up to the prisoner. 
'* Is your name Bonacieux? ” said he- 

“ Yes, Monsieur officer,” stammered the mercer, more 
dead than alive, “ at jour service.” 

” Come in,” said the officer. 

And he mo%ed out of the way to let the mercer pass. 
The latter obejed without reply, and entered the chamber, 
where he appeared to be expected. 

It was a large cabinet, close and stifling, with the walls 
furnished with arms offensive and defensive, and in which 
there rvas already a fire, although it was scarcely the end 
of the month of September. A square table, covered with 
books and papers, upon which was unrolled an immense 
plan of the city of Rochelle, occupied the centre of the 
room. 

Standing before the chimney was a man of middle 
height, of a haughty, proud mien; with piercing eyes, a 
large brow, and a thin face, which was made still longer 
by a royal for imperial, as it is now calledj, surmounted 
by a pair of moustaclies Although this man u’as scarcely 
thirty-six or thirty-seven years of age, hair, moustaches, 
and royal, all began to be gray. This man, except a 
sword, had all the appearance of a soldier; and his buff 
boots, still slightly covered with dust, indicated that he 
had been on horseback in the course of the day. 

This man was Armand Jean DupIessiS, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu; not such as he is now’ represented, — ^^broken down 
like an old man, suffering like a martyr, his body bent, 
his voice failing, buried in a large armchair as in an 
anticipated tomb ; no longer living but by the strength of 
■ ■ -he struggle with 

. ■ 'his thoughts, — 

. - that IS to say, an 

. . • of bodv, but sus- 

. . ' jf him one of the 

. _ ■ , premring. after 

having supported the Due de f^esers m hts duchy of 
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nl-aui to r'i'.d! He couU! not yet see that dreadful cross, 
hill he fch Bonv^how ns if it were coniinfr to meet him. 
When he was within uventy paces of 5t» he heard a noise 
of people and tlie carrlapc stopped. This was more than 
poor UonaciriiK could endure, depressed as he was by the 
<iuve*sive emotions which he had experienced ; he uttered 
a fedde j^roan which mi‘^ht have been taken for the last 
sitrh of a dyinj^ man, ;uui fainted. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Tin. MAN or MCITNO 

Tun cfov/d was caused, not by the expectation of a man 
to be hunl^^ but by tiic contemplation of a man who was 
hum:. 

’I'lir carriaijc, which hn<i been stopped for a minute, 
resumed its way, passed through the crowd, threaded the 
r.ijr llonore, turned into tlie Rue dcs Hons I'ntans, 
and slopped before n Itiw door. 

1 he donr opened; twt> guards rcici\cd !h‘n.uu’ux in 
their arms from tlic otViccr who supported In in. They 
carded him ihrout:h an alley, up a th^ht o! st*urs, and 
dcjK’siteil him in an nnleohamber. 

All these movements h.ul been efiected me<TianicaUy, 
a’i far .as he war. concerned. He li.u! ualke<i as one walks 
fO a dream; he hnd a f^limpse of objects as throujdi a fog. 
His ears bad perccivrtl sounds withiuit rumpridicnding 
ilu rn ; he might liavc been exeruted .it that moment with- 
out his male in jr a single gesture in his own defence, or 
ut erring a cry to implore mercy. 

He remained on the hem-h, with his hark leaning 
th»' w.iU and his lunnK linnging down, exactly on 
Uic 'pot u here the ituards phtred turn. 

On h--:ing around him, hnwe\er, as lie could perceive 
no object, as nothin*: indiratr<l that he ran 

Any real ikutgor, the bench teas comfoit.ddv covered 
wt?!i a v.rh-;tufled cushion, as the wall v.’as ornamented 
wb!: Cordova leather, and ns large rerl damask 

fastened hack by gtdd clasps, Oo.iteij before the 
he pf re. ived by degrees that ins fv:\r was exap- 
rmd h<- h-pm to turn his head to the right mTd 
tar lei*, upv, ards r:nd dovnv/ard'^;. 
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At this movement, which nobody opposed, he resumed 
a Jittle courage, and ventured to draw up one ieg and then 
the other. At length, with the help of his two hands 
he lifted himself from the bench, and found himself on 
his feet. 

At this moment an officer with a pleasant face opened 
a door, continued to exchange some words with a person 
in the next chamber, and then came up to the prisoner. 
“ Is your name Bonacieux? " said he. 

'■ Yes, Monsieur officer,” stammered the mercer, more 
dead than alive, “ at your service.” 

” Come in,” said the officer. 

And he moved out of the way to let the mercer pass. 
The latter obeyed without reply, and entered the chamber, 
where he appeared to be expected. 

It was a large cabinet, close and stifling, with the walls 
furnished with arms offcnsiie and defensixe, and in which 
there w'as already a fire, although it was scarcely the end 
of the month of September. A square table, covered with 
books and papers, upon xx'hich was unrolled an immense 
plan of the city of Rochelle, occupied the centre of the 
room. 

Standing before the chimney was a man of middle 
height, of a haughty, proud mien; with piercing eyes, a 
large brow, and a thin face, w'hich was made still longer 
by a royal (or tmfiertal, as it is now called], surmounted 
by a pair of moustaches. Although this man was scarcely 
thirty-six or thirty-seven years of age, hair, moustaches, 
and royal, all began to be gray. This man, except a 
sword, had all the appearance of a soldier; and his buff 
boots, still slightly covered with dust, indicated that he 
had been on horseback in the course of the day. 

This man was Armand Jean Duplessis, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu; not Such as he is now represented, — ^broken down 
like an old man, suffering like a martyr, his body bent, 
h»s x'oice failing, buried in a large armchair as in an 
anticipated tomb ; no longer living but by the strength of 
his genius, and no longer maintaining the struggle with 
Europe, but bv the eternal application of his thoughts, — 
but such as he really was at this period ; that is to say, an 
actixe and gallant cavalier, already xveafc of bodv. but sus- 
tained by that moral power xxbich made of him one of the 
most extraordinary men that ex*er lix’ed, preparing, afte 
having supported the Due de Nevers in his duchy 
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Mantua, after having taken Nimes, Castres, and Uzcs, to 
drive the English from tlie Isle of Re, and lay siege to 

Rochelle. „ ' 

At first sight, nothing denoted the caramal; and it 
was impossible for those who did not know his face to 
guess in whose presence they were. 

The poor mercer remained standing at the door, while 
the eyes of the personnsre we have just described were 
fixed upon him, and appeared to wish to penetrate even 
into the depths of the past. 

‘‘Is this Bonacieux?'' asked he, after a moment of 
silence* 

“ Ves, Monsctgncur,*' replied the oHicer. 

** That’s well. " Give me those papers, and leave us.” 

The ollicor look from the table the papers pointed out, 
gave them to him who asked for them, bowed to the 
ground, and retired. 

Bonacieux recognised in these papers his intc^iogato- 
rics of the l^astillc. From lime to lime tlic man by the 
chimney raised his eyes from the writings, anti plunged 
them like poniards into the heart of the poor mercer. 

At the end of ten minutes of reading and ten seconds 
of examination, the cardinal had decided. 

“ That head has nexer Cf>nspircd,” murmured ho, but 
it matters not; wc will see.” 

You arc accused of high treason,” said the cardinal, 
slou’ly. 

“So I have been told already, Mon seigneur,” cried 
Bonacieux, giving his interrogator the title lie had heard 
the ofiicer give him, “ but I swear to you that I know 
nothing about it.” 

The cardinal repressed a smile. 

“ You have conspired with your wife, with Madame de 
Ciicvrcusc, and with my Lord Duke of Buckin«*i):,ni. “ 

“Indeed, Monscigneur/' responded the mercer, “I 
have heard her pronounce all those names,” 

” And on what occasion? ” 

Sue said that the Cardinal de Richelieu had drawn 
the Duke of Buckingham to Paris to ruin him. and to 
rum the queen.” 

!! C'^rflin.il, with violence, 

i Monscigncur, hut 1 told her she w.ns wrong to 
talk nhout such things; ami that his Eminence tvas 
incapable “ 
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** Hold your tongue! You are stupid," replied the 
cardinal. 

"That's exactly what my wife said, Afonseigncur." 

" Do jou know who carried off jour wife^ " 

" No, Monseigneur.” 

" You have suspicions, nevertheless? " 

" Yes, Monseigneur; but these suspicions appeared to 
be disagreeable to Monsieur the commissary, and 1 no 
longer have them. ’ ' 

"Your wife has escaped. Did you know that? " 

" No, Monseigneur. I learned it since I have been in 
prison, and that from the conversation of Monsieur the 
commissary, — an amiable man,” 

The cardinal repressed another smile. 

" Then you are ignorant what is become of your wife 
since her flight.” 

"Absolutely, .Monseigneur; but she has most Iifcely 
returned to the Louvre." 

" At one o’clock this morning she had not returned,” 

" My God ! what can ha^e become of her, then? ’• 

" VVe shall know, be assured. Nothing is concealed 
from the cardinal; the cardinal know's everything, ” 

" In that case. Monseigneur, do you believe the cardinal 
will be so kind as to tell me what has become of my wife? ” 
"Perhaps he may; but you must, m the first place, 
reveal to the cardinal all jou know of jour wife's rela- 
tions with Madame de Chev reuse. ” 

" But, Monseigneur, 1 know nothing about (hem; I 
have never seen her 

" When JOU went to fetch your wife from the Louvre, 
did JOU alwajs return directly home’ ” 

"Scarcely e\er, she had busine.ss to transact with 
linen-drapers, (o w hose houses I conducted her. ” 

" .And how many were there of these linen-drapers? ” 
"Two, Monseigneur ” 

"And where did they li\e?” 

"One in Rue de Vaugirard, the other Rue de la 
Harpe. ” 

" Did you go into these houses with her? ” 

" Nc\cV, Monseigneur, I waited at the door ” 

"And what excuse did she give you for entering all 
alone’ " 

"She gave me none; she told me to wait, and I 
waited.” 
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** You ore a vxry compiacenl husband, my dear M, 
Uonackiix/' said ihc cardinal 

** He calls me his dear Monsieur,” said the mercer to 
himself. “ Pestc! matters arc i^olng; all right.” 

** Should you know those doors again? ” 

” Yes.” 

“ Do YOU know the numbers? ” 

“ Yes'” 

** What are they^? ’* 

** No. 25 in ihc Kuc dc Vaugirard; 75 in the Rue de la 
llarpe.” 

•* That's well,'' said the cardinal 

At these words he took up a silver bell, and rang it; 
the onicer entered. 

•*Cio/' said he, in a subdued voice, ” and find Roche- 
fort. Tell itirn to come to me immediately, if he is re- 
turned/' 

** The count is here,” said the officer, ” and requests to 
speak with your Eminence instantly.” 

** let him come in, then; let him come in, then ! ” said 
die cardinal quickly. 

The ofh^cr sprang out of the apartment with that alac- 
rity wlucii all the servants of the cardinal displayed in 
obeying him, 

” To ynur Kmincncc I ” murmured Bonacieux, rolling 
his eyes round in astonishment. 

Five seconds had scarcely elapsed after the disappear- 
ance of the ohtcer, when the door opened, and a new 
personage entered. 

]t is he! ” cried Bonacieux. 

He! what he? ” asked the cardinal 
’* l*!te man who abducted my wife/* 

The canlinnl rang a second lime. The oHicer re- 

app^Tired. 

“ Place this man in the care of his guards again, and 
let him wait till I send for him/* * 

'* Ko, Monseigneur, no, U is not he!” crird Bona- 
rHixi "no, I was deceived. This is quite another man, 
and does not rcNcmble him at all Monsieur is, I am sure’ 
an houf^st man/* * * 

“Take av/ay that fool!” said tlie cardinal 
T?!e took Ihcuidrux by the arm, and led 

hun mto tite antrnhamher, where he found his two 
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The newly introduced personage followed Bonacleux 
impatiently with his eyes till he had gone out; and the 
moment the door closed, “They have seen each other," 
said he, approaching the cardinal eagerly. 

“ Who? “ asked his Eminence. 

“ He and she." 

“ The queen and the duke? ’’ cried Richelieu. 

“Yes." 

“ Where? " 

“At the Louvre.” 

“ Are you Sure of it? " 

“ Perfectly sure.” 

“ Who told you of it? ” 

“ Madame de Lannoy, who is devoted to your Emi* 
nence, as you know ” 

" Why did she not let me know sooner? “ 

“ Whether by chance or mistrust, the queen made 
Madame de Surgjs sleep in her chamber, and detained 
her all day.” 

“ Well, w'C are beaten 1 N'ow let us try to take our 
revenge." 

“ I will assist you with all my heart. Monseigneur; be 
assured of that.” 

“ How did it come about? ” 

" At half-past twelve the queen was with her 

women ’ ’ 

“ Where? ” 

“ In her bedchamber " 

“ Go on.” 

" When some one came and brought her a handkerchief 
from her laundress.” 

" And then? ” 

“The queen immediately exhibited strong emotion, 
and despite the rouge with which her face was coicred 

evidently turned pale ” 

“ Aud then, and then’ " 

“ She then arose, and with altered voice, ‘ Ladies,’ said 
she, ‘ wait for me ten minutes, I shall soon return ’ She 
then opened the door of her alcove, and went out.” 

“ Why did not Madame de Lannoy come and inform 
you instantly ^ ” 

“ Sothtng uas certain, besides, her Majesty had said, 
'Ladies, wait for me,’ and she did not dare to disobey 
the queen.” 
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“ But I know." 

** You, MonseJgneur? " 

‘‘ Yes; Of at least I guess. They were, one In the Rue 
dc Vaugirard, No. 25; the other in the Rue de la Harpe, 
No. 75." 

“ Does your Eminence command that they both be in- 
stantly arrested? ” 

" It will be too late; they will be gone." 

*' But still, we can make sure that they are so.'* 

“ Take ten men of my guardsmen, and search the two 
houses thoroughly ” 

*' 1 go, Monseigneur. " And Rochefort went hastily 
out of the apartment. 

The cardinal being left alone, reflected for an instant 
and then rang the bell a third time. The same olEccr 
appeared. 

“ Bring the prisoner in aram," said the cardinal. 

M Bonacieux was introduced afresh, and upon a sign 
from the cardinal, the officer retired. 

'* You have deceived me ! ” said the cardinal, sternly. 

*' I,” cried Bonaeieux, *‘ I deceive your Eminence' ” 

** Your rvife, in going to Rue de Vaugirard and Rue de 
la Harpe, did not go to find linen-drapers. ” 

“Then why did she go, just God? ” 

*' She went to meet the Duchesse de Chevreuse and the 
Duke of Buckingham “ 

" Yes," cried Bonaeieux, recalling all his remembrances 
of the circumstances, “yes, that's it. Your Eminence is 
right. 1 told my wife several times, that it was surprising 
that linen-drapers should live in such houses as those, m 
houses that had no signs, but she always laughed at me. 
Ah, Monseigneur ! ” continued Bonaeieux, throwing him- 
self at his Eminence’s feet, “ah, how truly you are the 
cardinal, the great cardinal, the man of genius whom all 
the W'orld reveres ! “ 

The cardinal, however contemptible might be the 
triumph gained over so vulgar a being as Bonaeieux, did 
not the less enjoy it for an instant; then, almost imme- 
diately, as if a fresh thought had occurred, a smile played 
upon his lips, and he said, offering his hand to the mercer, 

“ Rise, my friend, you arc a w’orthv man 

“The cardinal has touched me with his hand! I have 
touched the hand of the great rnan ! “ cried Bonaeieux 
“ The great man has called me his friend 1 *’ 
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*' But I know.” 

” You, Monseigneur? ” 

“ Yes; or at least ! guess. They were, one in the Kue 
de Vaugirard, No. 25; the other in the Rue de la Harpe, 
No. 75.” 

“ Does your Eminence command that they both be in- 
stantly arrested? ” 

** It will be too late; they will be gone.” 

” But still, we can make sure that they are so.” 

“ Take ten men of my guardsmen, and search the two 
houses thoroughly.” 

“I go, Monseigneur. " And Rochefort went hastily 
out of the apartment 

The cardinal being left alone, reflected for an instant 
and then rang the bell a third time. The same officer 
appeared. 

” Bring the prisoner in acrain,” said the cardinal. 

M, Bonacieux was introduced afresh, and upon a sign 
from the cardinal, the officer retired 

” You have deceived me! ” said the cardinal, sternly. 

” I,” cried Bonacieux, “ I deceive your Eminence! ” 

” Your wife, in going to Rue de Vaugirard and Rue de 
la Harpe, did not go to find linen-drapers.” 

“ Then why did she go, just God? ” 

" She w'cnt to meet the Duchesse de Chevreuse and the 
Duke of Buckingham ” 

” Yes,” cried Bonacieux, recalling all his remembrances 
of the circumstances, “yes, that's it. Your Eminence is 
right I told my wife several times, that it was surprising 
that linen-drapers should live in such houses as those, in 
houses that had no signs , but she always laughed at me. 
Ah, Monseigneur ' ” continued Bonacieux, throwing him- 
self at his Eminence's feet, “ah, how truly you are the 
cardinal, the great cardinal, the man of genius whom all 
the world reveres ! ” 

The cardinal, however contemptible might be the 
triumph gained over so vulgar a being as Bonacieux, did 
not the less enjoy it for an instant , then, almost imme- 
diately, as if a fresh thought had occurred, a smile played 
upon his lips, and he said, offering hts hand to the metcec, 
” Rise, my friend, you are a worthy man.” 

" The cardinal has touched me with his hand ! I have 
touched the hand of the great man ! ” cried Bonacieux 
“The great man has called me his friend ! ” 
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•'Well?” said the cardinal, eagerly, rising^ with a 
promptitude which proved the degree of importance he 
attached to tlie commission with which he had charged 
the count. 

“ Well,” said the latter, ” a yoimg woman of about 
twenty-six or twenty-eight years of age, and a man of 
from thirty-five to forty, have indeed lodged at the two 
houses pointed out by your Eminence; but the woman 
left last night, and the man this morning.” 

” It was they t ” cried the cardinal, looking at the 
clock; “and now it is too late to ha\e them pursued 
The duchess is at Tours, and the duke at Boulogne. It 
IS in London they must be found,” 

” What are your Eminence’s orders 5 ” 

"Not a word of what has passed. Let the queen 
remain in perfect security; let her be ignorant that we 
know her secret. Let her believe that we are in search of 
some conspiracy or other Send me the keeper of the 
seals, Siguier.” 

” And that man, what has your Eminence done with 
him? ” 

‘‘What man? ” asked the cardinal- 

‘* That Bon.icieux ” 

*‘ I have done with him all that could be done. 1 have 
made him a spy upon his wife ” 

The Comte de Rochefort bowed like a man who acknow- 
ledges the superiority of the master as great, and retired 

Left alone the cardinal seated himself again and w’rote 
a letter, which he secured with his special seal. Then he 
rang The officer entered for the fourth time. 

*‘ Tell Vitray to come to me,” said he, *' and tell him 
to get ready for a journey,” 

An instant after, the man he asked for was before him, 
booted and spurred 

‘‘ Vitray,” said he, ” you will go with all speed to Lon- 
don You must not stop an instant on the way. You 
will deliver this letter to Milady. Here is an order for 
two hundred pistoles ; call upon my treasurer and get the 
money. You shall have as much again if you are back 
within six days, and have executed your commission 
well ” 

The messenger, without replying a single word, bowed, 
took the letter, with the order for the two hundred pis- 
toles, and retired 
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The second commlssarj- was as much bewildered as the 
first had been by the simple and firm declaration of the 
musketeer, upon whom he w-as anxious to take the 
revenge which men of the robe like at all times to gain 
over men of the sword ; but the name of M. de Trevdle, 
and that of M. de la Tr^mouille, deserved a little reflec- 
tion. 

Athos was then sent to the cardinal ; but unfortunately 
the cardinal was at the Louvre with the king. 

It was precisely at this moment that JI. de Tr^\ille, on 
leaving the residence of the Ueutenant-cuminel and the 
governor of the Fort L’E\^que without being able to find 
Athos, armed at the palace. 

As captain of the Musketeers, M. de TrivilJe had the 
right of entry at all times. 

It is well known how violent the king’s prejudices w'Cre 
against the queen, and how carefully these prejudices wiere 
kept up by the cardinal, w'ho in affairs of intrigue mis- 
trusted women infinitely more than men- One of the 
grand causes of this prejudice wgs the friendship of Anne 
of Austria for Madame de Chevreuse. These tw’o women 
gai'e him more uneasiness than the war with Spain, the 
quarrel w ith England, or the embarrassment of the 
finances. In his eyes, and to his conviction, Madame dc 
Chevreuse not only served the queen in her political 
intrigues, but, what tormented him still more, in her 
amorous intrigues. 

At the first word the cardinal spoke of Madame de 
Chevreuse, — who, though exiled to Tours and believed to 
be in that city, had come to Paris, remained there five 
days, and outwitted the police, — the kins' flew into a 
furious passion Capricious and unfaithful, the king 
wished to be called Louis the Just and Louis the Chaste. 
Posterity will find a difficulty in understanding this 
character, which history explains only by facts and oeter 
by reason 

But w’hen the cardinal added that not only Madame de 
Chevreuse had been in^ Paris, but still further, that the 
queen had renewed with her one of those mysterious 
correspondences which at that time was named a cabal, 
when he affirmed that he, the cardinal, w-as about to un- 
ravel the most closely twisted thread of this intrigue; 
that at the moment of arresting in the very act, W'ith all 
the proofs about her, the queen's emissary to the exiled 
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“Thank you,” said the cardinal, biting- his lips iviih 
anger. 

‘‘ Athos, then, went to pay a visit to one of his friends 
absent at the time,” continued Treville, — “to a young 
Beamais, a cadet in his Majesty’s Guards, the company 
of it. d’Essart, but scarcely had he arrixed at his friend’s 
and taken up a book, while waiting his return, when a 
mixed crowd of bailifTs and soldiers came and laid si^e 
to the house, broke open several doors ” 

The cardinal made the king a sign, which signified, 
“That was on account of the affair about v.hich 1 spoke 
to you.” 

" We all know that," interrupted the king; “for all 
that was done for our service." 

" Then,” said Tr^viIle, ” it was also for your Majesty’s 
service that one of my Musketeers, who was innocent, 
has been seized, that he has been placed between tivo 
f'usrds like a m:iJefactor, and that this gallant man, who 
has ten times shed his blood in your Majesty's service, 
and IS ready to shed it again, has been paraded through 
the midst of an insolent populace? ” 

“ Bah ' ’’ said the king, who began to be shaken, “ was 
it so managed?” 

" M. de Trdville,” said the cardinal, with the greatest 
phlegm, “does not tell your Majesty that this innocent 
musketeer, this gallant man, had only an hour before 
attacked, sword in hand, four commissaries of inquiry, 
vvbo v\ere delegated by myself to examine into an affair 
of the highest importance ” 

“ 1 defy your Eminence to proie it,” cried Treville, 
with his Gascon freedom and military frankness; “for 
one hour before, M Athos, who, I will confide it to your 
Majesty, is really a man of the highest quality, did me 
the honour after having dined wath me to be conversing 
in the saloon of m> hdtel, with the Due de la Trcmouillc 
and the Cumte de Chalus, who happened to be there.” 

The king looked at the cardinal. 

“A w'ritten examination attests it,” said the cardinal, 
replying aloud to the mute interrogation of his Majesty 
“and the ill-treated people have drawn up the following, 
which J hate the honour to present to your Majesty.” 

"And Is the written report of the goirnsmeo to be 
placed In comparison with the w’ord of honour of a 
sveordsitian? ” replied Treville haughtily. 
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of your Majesty, or a more profound admirer of Monsieur 
the Cardinal.’’ 

“ Was it not this D’Artag'nan who wounded Jussac one 
day, in that unfortunate encounter which took place near 
the ^nvent of the Carmes-Dcchauss^s? ” asked the king, 
looking at the cardinal, who coloured with vexation. 

" .And the next day Bernajoux, Yes, sire, yes, it is 
the same; and your Majesty has a good memory.” 

“Come, how shall we decide?” said the king. 

" That concerns your Majestj more than me,” said 
the cardinal. “ I should affirm the culpability.” 

“ And I deny it," said Triville. “ But his Majesty has 
judges, and these judges will decide." 

“ That is best," said the king, “ Send the case before 
the judges ; it is their business to judge, and they shall 
judge.” ... 

“ Only, replied Tr^ville, ” it is a sad thing that, in the 
unfortunate times in which we lixe, the purest life, tlie 
most incontestable virtue, cannot exempt a man from 
infamy and persecution The army, I will answer for it, 
win be but little pleased at being exposed to rigorous 
treatment on account of police affairs.” 

The expression was imprudent ; but M. de Trdville 
launched it with knowledge of his cause. He was 
desirous of an explosion, because in that case the mine 
throw's forth fire, and fire enlightens 

" Police affairs ! ” cried the king, taking up Tr^ville’s 
words, — “police affairs! And what do you know about 
them, Monsieur? Meddle with yoor Musketeers, and do 
not annoy me in this w'ay. It appears, according to your 
account, that if by mischance a musketeer is arrested, 
France is in danger. What a noise about a musketeer ! 
I would arrest ten of them, ventreblcu, a hundred, even, 
all the company, and 1 would not .allow a whisper.” 

“ From the moment they are suspected by jour 
Majesty,” said Tr^ville, “the Musketeers are guilty; 
therefore, you see me prepared to surrender my sw-ord, — 
for after having accused my soldiers, there can be no 
doubt that Monsieur the Cardinal will end by accusing 
me. It is best to constitute myself at once a prisoner 
with Athos, who is already arrested, and %vith D’Ar- 
tagnan, who most prob.ably will be " 

” Gascon-headed man, will you have done? " said the 
king. 



replied the cardinal. “ I believe with your Majesty that 
M. de Trcvillc’s guarantee is more than sufficient.” 

Tr^ville bowed very respectfully, with a joy that was 
not unmixed with fear; he would have preferred an 
obstinate resistance on the part of the cardinal to this 
sudden yielding. 

The king signed the order for release, and Trdvilh 
carried it aw'ay without delay. As he w’as about to lea\i« 
the presence, the cardinal gave him a friendly smile, and 
said, '* A perfect harmony reigns, sire, between the leader 
and the soldiers of your Musketeers, which must be profit- 
able for the service, and honourable to all.” 

“ He will play me some dog's trick or other, and that 
immediately,” said Trdville. “One has never the last 
word with such a man. Cut let us be quick, — the kinj» 
may change his mind in an hour; and at all events it is 
more difficult to replace a man in the Fort L'Ev^que or 
the Bastille, who has got out, than to keep a prisoner 
there ivho is in,” 

M de Trdville made his entrance triumphantly into the 
Fort L'EvC'qiie, whence he delivered the musketeer, whose 
peaceful indifference had not for a moment abandoned 
him. 

The first time he saw D'Artagnan, ” Vou have come off 
well,” said he to him; " there is your Jussac thrust paid 
for. There still remains that of Bernajoux, but you must 
not he too confident ” 

As to the rest, M- de Tr<5ville had good reason to mis- 
trust the cardinal, and to think that all was not over, for 
scarcely had the captain of the Musketeers closed the door 
after him, than his Eminence said to the king, *' Now 
that we are at length by ourselves, ive will, if your Majesty 
pleases, converse senously Sire, Buckingham has been 
m Pans five days, and only left this morning.” 


CHAPTER XVI 

IV W'incH M. SfeUtER, THE KEFrER OF THF SEALS, LOOKS 
MORE THAN ONCE FOR THE DELL, IN ORDFR TO RING IT. 
AS he did before 

It Is impossible to form an idea of the impression these 
•f Si 
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few words mndc \ipon Kouin Xlil. Ur prilc and r^il 
aUcrnulely; nnd the eardinnl snw at once that he tiafl 
recovered by a sint.de idow all the i^romul he had lost. 

“ Buckingham in Baris! ** cried he, “ ami whal docs hi: 
conic for? " 

*’ To conspire, no doubt, with your enemies, tiic 1 Iokuc* 
nots and the Spaniards.’* 

“No, parilicu, no I To conspire jijrainsl iny honf>ur 
with Madame dc Chcvrcusc, Madame dc Lon|;ucviih;, 
and tlic Coiuli^s.” 

“ Oh, sire, wlial an idea! Tim f|Ut‘cn is loo virlmms; 
and besides, loves your Majesty loo well.” 

“ Woman is weak, Monsieur Cartiiual,** said tin: kinj; ; 
“ and as to lovinp: inc much, 1 have my own opinion as lo 
ihul love.’* 

“ I not the less maintain,** said the cardinal, ** that the 
Duke of Buckingham came to Ikiris for a project witoliv 
: political.*’ 

“ And 1 am sure that he came for (juite another pur- 
pose, Monsieur Cardinal; hut if the (piecn he f^uilly, let 
her tremble I ** 

“ Indeed,** said the cardinal, “ whatever repugnance I 
may have to directing my mind to sucli a trc.ison, your 
Majesty compels me to tliinlc of it. Madame de Lnnnoy, 
wliom, according to your Majesty's command, I have 
frerjuenlly interrogated, told me this morning that the 
night before last her Majesty sat up very laic, lliai this 
morning she wept mucli, and tiiat slic was writing all 
day.** 

“That’s it!” cried the king; “to him, no tloulit. 
Cardinal, I min;t have the queen’s papers.” 

“ But how to take them, sire? It seems to me that it 
is neither your Majesty nor myself who can charge himself 
with such a mission.” 

^ “ How did they net with regard to the Marechale 
d*Ancrc? ” cried the king, in the higliest state of choler; 
** first her closets were lliorouglily searched, and then she 
herself.” 

T!ic ^!arechalc d'Ancrc was no more than the i\Jan> 
chalc d’Ancrc, a Florentine adventurer, sire, nnd that was 
all; while Ihc august spouse of your Majesty is Anne of 
Austria, Queen of Franco,— that is to say,' one of the 
greatest princesses in the world. *^ 

“She is not the less guilty, Monsieur Duke! The 
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more she has forgotten the high position in which she 
was placed, the more degrading is her fall. Besides, [ 
long ago determined to put an end to all these petty 
intrigues of policy and love. She has near her a certain 
Laporte. ’ ’ 

*' Who, I believe, is the mainspring of all this, I con- 
fess,*’ said the cardinal, 

“ Vou think, then, as 1 do, that she deceives me? ” 
said the king. 

“ I believe, and I repeat it to your Majesty, that the 
queen conspires against the power of the king, but I have 
not said against hiS honour." 

“ And I, — J teJJ you against both, I tell you the queen 
does not love me; I tell you she loves another; I tell you 
she loves that infamous Buckingham I M'hy did you not 
have him arrested while in Paris? " 

"" Arrest the duke t Arrest the prime minister of King 
Charles I. 1 Think of it, sire I What a scandal 1 And 
if the suspicions of your Majesty, which I still continue 
to doubt, should prove to have any foundation, what a 
terrible disclosure, what a fearful scandal! " 

“ But as he exposed himself like a vagabond or a thief, 
he should have oeen ” 

Louis XlII. stopped, terrihed at what he was about to 
say, while Richelieu, stretching out his neck, waited use- 
lessly for the word which had died on the lips of the 
king. 

*■ He should have been? 

“ Nothing,” said the king, " nothing. But all the time 
he was in Pans, you, of course, did not lose sight of 
him? " 

“ No, sire." 

* ‘ Where did he lodge ^ ’ 

" Rue de la Harpe, No 75'” 

“ Where is that? " 

" By the side of the Luxembourg. ** 

“ And you are certain that the queen and he did not 
see each other ^ " 

" I believe the queen to hav'e too high a sense of her 
duty, sire." 

"But they have corresponded; it is to him that the 
queen has been writing all the day. Monsieur Duk I 
must have those letters I ” 

" Sire, notwithstanding ’ 
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“ Monsieur Duke, at whatever ))ricc it may be, I wU! 

have them.** * ,, 

** 1 would, however, beg your Ma}csty to observe — — 

“ Do you then also Join in betraying me, Monsieur Car- 
dinal, by thus always opposing my will? Arc you also 
in accord with Spain and England, with hladaine dc 
Chcvreusc and the queen?** 

Sire,’* replied the cardinal, sighing, I believed my- 
self secure from such a suspicion.** 

'' Monsieur Cardinal, you have heard me; I will have 
those letters.** 

“ There is but one way.** 

** What is that? ” 

** That would be to charge M. de S6guicr, the Keeper 
of the Seals, with this mission. Tiic matter enters com- 
pletely into the duties of his post.** 

Let him be sent for Instantly.*’ 

** He is most likely at my hotel. I requested him to 
call, and when 1 came to the Louvre 1 left orders if hr 
came, to desire him to wait.” 

** Let him be sent for instantly.” 

** Your Majesty's orders shall be executed; but ” 

But what? ” 

** But the queen wlU perhaps refuse to obey.” 

My orders? ” ^ 

“Yes, if she is ignorant that these orders come from 
the king.” 

“ Well, that she may have no doubt on that head, I 
will go and inform her myself.” 

” Your Majesty will not forget that I have done every- 
thing in my power to prevent a rupture.** 

” Yes, Duke, yes, I know you arc very indulgent to- 
wards the queen, too indulgent, perhaps; we shall have oc- 
casion, i warn you, at some future period to speak of that.” 

“Whenever it shall please your Majesty; but I shall 
be always happy and proud, sire, to sacrifice myself to 
the harmony which I desire to see reign between vou and 
the Queen of France.** 

“ Very well, Cardinal, very well; but, meantime, send 
for Monsieur the Keeper of the Seals. I will go to the 
qiieen.” 

And Louis XHL, opening the door of communication, 
passed into the corridor which led from his apartments to 
those of Anne of Austria. 
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The queen was m the midst of her women,— .Madame de 
Guitaut, Madame de Sable, Madame de Montbazon, and 
Madame de Gu^m^n^e. In a corner was the Spanish com- 
panion, Donna Estefania, who had followed her from 
.Nfadrid. Madame Gudmen^e was reading" aloud, and 
everybody was listening to her with attention with the 
exception of the queen, who had, on the contrary, desired 
tins reading in order that she might be able, while 
feigning to listen, to pursue the thread of her own 
thoughts. 

These thoughts, gilded as they were by a last reflection 
of love, were not the less sad Anne of Austria, deprived 
of the confidence of her husband, pursued by the hatred 
of the cardinal, who could not pardon her for having 
repulsed a more tender feeling, having before her eyes 
rhe example of the queen-mother whom that hatred had 
tormented all her fife, — though Afaric de Medicis, if the 
memoirs of the time are to be behev'cd, had begun by 
according to the cardinal that sentiment which Anne of 
Austria always refused him, — Anne of Austria had seen 
her most devoted servants fall around her, her most inti- 
mate confidants, her dearest fav'ourites. Like those unfor- 
tunate persons endowed u’ith a fata] gift, she brought 
misfortune ujjon everything she touched Her friendship 
was a fat-il sign which called down persecution. Afatfame 
de Chcvrcusc and Madame de V’ernel were exiled, and 
Laportc did not conceal from his mistress that he expected 
to be arrested every instant. 

It w'as at the moment when she w'as plunged in the 
deepest and darkest of these reflections, that the door of 
the chamber opened, and the king entered. 

The reader hushed herself instantly All the ladies 
rose, and there vvas a profound silence. As to the king, 
he made no demonstration of politeness, only stopping 
before the queen, “ Madame,” said he, “you are, about 
to receive a V'lsft from the chancellor, who iv/l) commu- 
nicate certain matters to you with which I have charged 
him *’ , , j 

The unfortunate queen, who vvas constantly threatened 
with divorce, exile, and trial even, turned pale under her 
rouge, and could not refrain from saying, “ But why this 
visit, sire’ What can the chancellor have to say tome 
that your Atajestv could not say yourself’ ” 

The king turned upon Jus heel without reply, and almost 
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the penitent re-appeared in the world with the reputation 
of being the most terrible possessed that ever existed. 

On leaving the convent he entered into the magistracy, 
became president in the place of his uncle, embraced the 
cardinal's party, which did not prove want of sagacity, 
became chancellor, ser\’ed his Eminence with zeal in his 
hatred against the queen-mother and his vengeance 
against Anne of Austria, stimulated the judges in the 
affair of Chalais, encouraged the attempts of M. de 
Laffemas, Chief Gamekeeper of France; then, at length, 
invested with the entire confidence of the cardinal, — a 
confidence which he had so well earned, — he received the 
singular commission for the execution of xvhich he pre- 
sented himself in the queen’s apartments. 

The queen was still standing when he entered; but 
scarcely had she perceived him than she re-seated herself 
in her armchair, and made a sign to her women to resume 
their cushions and stools, and with an air of supreme 
hauteur, said, “ What do you desire. Monsieur, and with 
what object do you present yourself here? ” 

“ To make, Madame, in the name of the king, and with- 
out prejudice to the respect which I have the honour to 
owe to your Majesty, a close examination into all your 
papers. ’ ' 

“ How, Monsieur, an investigation of my papers, — 
minel Truly, this is an indignity!” 

“ Be kind enough to pardon me, Madame; but in 
this circumstance I am but the instrument which the 
king employs. Has not his Majesty just left you, and 
has he not himself asked you to prepare for this 
visit? ” 

** Search, then, Monsieur ! I am a criminal, as it 
appears. Estefania, give up the keys of my drawers and 
my desks.” 

For form’s sake the chancellor paid a visit to the pieces 
of furniture named, but he well knew that it was not in 
a piece of furniture that the queen would place the im- 
portant letter she had written that day. 

XVhen the chancellor had opened and shut twenty times 
the drawers of the secretaries, it became necessary, what- 
ever hesitation he might experience,— (t became necessary-, 

I say, to come to the conclusion of the affair; that is 
to say, to search the queen herself. The cbancelK 
advanced, therefore, towards Anne of Austria, ar 
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the intention quite patent of not drawing back a foot from 
the accomplishment of the commission with which he was 
charged, and as the attendant of an executioner might 
ha\e done in the chamber of torture, he approached Anne 
of Austria, from whose eyes at the same instant sprang 
tears of rage. 

The queen was, as %vc have said, of great beauty. The 
commission might well be called delicate; and the king 
had reached, in his jealousy of Buckingham, the point of 
not being jealous of any one else. 

Without doubt the chancellor Sdguier looked about at 
that moment for the rope of the famous bell; but not 
finding it he summoned his resolution, and stretched forth 
his hands towards the place where the queen had acknow- 
ledged the paper was to be found. 

Anne of Austria took one step backwards, became so 
pale that it might be said she was djmg, and leaning 
with her left hand upon a table behind her to keep her- 
self from falling, she with her right hand drew the paper 
from her bosom, and held it out to the Keeper of the 
Seals. 

" There, Monsieur, there is that letter 1 " cried the 
queen, with a broken and trembling voice; “ take it, and 
deliver me from your odious presence.” 

The chancellor, who, on his part, trembled with an 
emotion easily to be conceived, took the letter, bowed to 
the ground, and retired. The door was scarcely dosed 
upon him, when the queen sank, half-fainting, into the 
arms of her women 

The chancellor carried the letter to the king without 
having read a single word of it. The king took it with 
a trembling hand, looked for the address, which was 
wanting, became very pale, opened it slowly, then seeing 
by the first words that it was addressed to the King of 
Spam, he read it rapidly. 

It was nothing but a plan of an attack against the 
cardinal. The queen pressed her brother and the Em- 
peror of Austria to appear to be wounded, as they really 
were, by the policy of Richelieu, — the eternal object of 
which was the abasement of the house of .\ustria, — to 
declare war against France, and as a condition of peace, 
to insist upon the dismissal of the cardinal; but as to 
love, there was not a single word about it in all the letter 

The king, quite delighted, inquired if the cardinal wa« 
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“ It is you, sire, \vho have now incurred hers. And 
even if she were to be seriously offended, I could well 
understand it; your Majesty has treated her with a 
severity " 

“ It is thus I will always treat my enemies and yours, 
Duke, howexer hlfjh they may be placed, and whatever 
peril 1 may incur in acting severely towards them.” 

“The queen is my enemy, but is not 3 ’ours, sire; on 
the contrary, she is a devoted, submissixe, and irreproach- 
able xvife AIloxv me, then, sire, to intercede for her xvifb 
your Majesty.” 

” Let her humble herself, then, and come to me first.” 

“ On the contrary, sire, set the example. You haxe 
committed the first xx'rong, since it xxas you xvho suspected 
the queen.” 

" What 1 I make the first advances? ” said the king. 
” Never I ” 

" Sire, I entreat you to do so.” 

Besides, in xvhat manner can I make advances first’ ” 

“By doing a thing which you knoxv xx’ill be agreeable 
to her.” 

“ What is that? ” 

“Give a ball, you know how much the 'queen loves 
dancing I xvill ansxver for it. her resentment xx'ill not 
hold out against such an attention.” 

“ Monsieur Cardinal, you know that I do not like 
worldly pleasures ” 

“The queen xvitl only be the more grateful to you, as 
she knoxvs your antipathy for that amusement, besides, 
it xvill be an opportunity for her to wear those beautiful 
diamonds xvhtch you gax'e her recently on her birthday, 
and xxith which she has since had no occasion to adorn 
herself.** 

“ We shall see. Monsieur Cardinal, xxc shall see,** said 
the king, xvho, in his loy at finding the queen guilty of a 
crime xvhich he carcd little about, and innocent of a fault 
of xvhich he had great dread, xx'as ready to make up all 
differences with her,—*’ xxe shall see, but upon my honour, 
you are too indulgent tow’ards her.** 

“ Sire,’* said the cardinal, " leave severity to your 
ministers. Clemency is a royal virtue; employ it, and you 
xvill find that you derive advantage therein. 

Thereupon the cardinal, hearing the dock strike eleven, 
bowed loxviv. asking permission of the king to retire, and 
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Then the cardinal added, prapos, sire, do not forget 
to tcH her Majesty the evening before the fgte that you 
snouid iifce to see how her diamond studs become her,** 


CHAPTER XVII 
cos^ciEcx AT Home 

It was the second time the cardinal had mentioned these 
diamond studs to the king. Louis XIII. was struck with 
this insistence, and began to fancy that this recommenda- 
tion concealed some mystery. 

More than once the king had been humiliated by the 
Cardinal, whose police, without having >et attained the 
perfection of the modern police, n'as excellent, being 
better informed tlian himself, even, upon uhat was going 
On in his own household He hoped, then, in a comersa- 
tion with Anne of Austria, to obtain some information 
(com that coaversatLOn, and after\tards to come upon his 
Eminence with some secret which the cardinal either knew 
Or did not know, but w'hich, in either case, would raise 
him infinitely in the ejes of his minister. 

He went then to the queen, and according to custom 
accosted her with fresh menaces against those who sur- 
rounded her. Anne of Austria lowered her bead, allowed 
the torrent to flow on without replying, hoping that it 
Would cease of itself; but this was not w’hat Louis Xlll 
meant. Louis XIII wanted a discussion from ivhicb 
some light or other might break, con\inced as he was 
that the cardinal had some after-thought, and «’as pre- 
paring for him one of those terrible surprises which his 
Eminence was so skilful m getting up He arrived at 
this end bj his persistence in accusation. 

" But,” cried Anne of Austria, tired of these irague 
attacks, — '* but, sire, you do not tell me all that you ha»e 
In your heart. What have I done, then? Let me know 
what enme f have cximertltted It is iwpossible that jour 
Majesty can make all this ado about a letter written to my 
brother.” 

. , . • j know 

as the moment 

» .1 ■ ■ • to have made 

until the evening before the l^te. 
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^The queen took the t«o hands of the joung n'omao 
with a burst of emotion, gazed at her as if to read her very 
heart, and seeing nothing but sincerity in her beautiful 
eyes, embraced her tenderly. 

“ Do that,” cried she, ‘‘and you will have saved mj 
life, you will have saved my honour 1 ” 

” Do not exaggerate the service I have the happincsv 
to render your Majesty. 1 have nothing to save for 
your Majesty; you are only the victim of perfidious 
plots. ” 

“ That is true, that is true, my child,” said the queen, 
‘‘you arc right. ” 

Give me, then, that letter, Madame; time presses.** 
The queen ran to a little table, on which were ink, 
paper, and pens. She wrote two lines, sealed the letter 
with her private seal, and gave it to Madame Bonacieux. 

‘‘And now,” said the queen, “ vjc are forgetting one 
very necessary thing ” 

‘‘What is that, Madame?’* 

‘‘ Money.” 

Madame Bonacieux blushed, 

” Yes, that is tnie,” said she, “and I will confess to 

your hfaj'esty that mv husband ” 

'* Vour husband has none. Is that what you would 
say? ” 

He has some, but he is very avancious ; that is his 
fault. N’cvcrtbcless, let not y'Our Majesty be uneasy, we 
will find means.” 

*' And 1 have none, either,” said the queen. Those 
who have read the Memoirs of Madame de Motteville wall 
not be astonished at this reply. ‘‘ But wait a minute.” 
Anne of Austria ran to her jew'd^case. 

‘‘ Here,” said she, — " here is a ring of great value, as 
I have been assured. It came from my brother, the King 
of Spain it is mine, and I am at liberty to dispose of it. 
Take this ring; raise money with it, and let your husband 
set out.” 

“ In an hour, jou shall be obeyed ” 

‘* You see the address,” said the queen, speaking so low 
that Madame Bonacieux could hardly hear what she said, 
— ” To my Lord Duke of Buckingham, London ” 

*• The letter shall be given to himself ’* 

” Generous girl 1 ” cried Anne of Austria. 

Madame Bonacieux kissed the hands of the queen, 
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to Bonacieux, having always lived among her hus- 
band’s friends, — people little capable of inspiring anj 
sentiment whatever in a young woman whose heart was 
above her position,— Madame Bonacieux had remained 
insensible to vulgar seductions; but at this period the 
title of gentleman had great influence U'itfi the citizen 
class, and D’Artagnan was a gentleman. Besides, he 
wore the uniform of the Guards, which, next to that of 
the Musketeers, was most admired by the ladies. He 
was, we repeat, handsome, young, and bold ; he spoke of 
love like a mao who did love, and was anxious to be loved 
in return There was certainly enough in aJJ this to ium 
a head only twenty-three years old, and Madame Bona- 
cieux had just attained that happy period of life. 

The couple, then, although they had not seen each other 
for eight days, and during that time serious events had 
taken place in \vhich both were concerned, accosted each 
other w’ith a degree of pre-occupation. Nevertheless, Bona- 
cieux manifested real joy, and advanced towards his 
wife with open arms, hladame Bonacieux presented her 
cheek to him. 

“ Let us talk a little,” said she, 

” How! ” said Bonacieux, astonished. 

“ Yes, I have something of the highest importance to 
tell you. *' 

True,” said he, ” and I have some questions suffi- 
ciently serious to put to you. Describe to me your abduc- 
tion, I pray you ” 

” Oh, that's of no consequence just now,” said Madame 
Bonacieux. 

"And tvhat does it concern, then,— my captivity^ ” 

' ‘ I heard of it the day it happened ; but as you w ere 
not guilty of any crime, as you were not guilty of any 
intrigue, as you, in short, knew nothing that could com- 
promise yourself or anybody else, I attached no more 
importance to that event than it merited.” 

“You speak very much at jour case, Madame,” said 
Bonacieux, hurt at the httle interest his wife shoived in 
him. ” Do you know that I v’as plunged during a daj 
and night in a dungeon of the Bastille’ ” 

” Oh, a day and night soon pass away. Let us return 
to the object’ that brings me here.” 

” What, that which brings you home to me? Is it not 
ffte desire of seeing a husband again from whom you have 
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"Afore intrigues I nothing but intrigues! Th^nk jou, 
Nfadame, I am aware of them now ; Monsieur the Car- 
dinal has enlightened me on that head, ’* 

"The cardinal?'* cried Madame Bonacieux. "Ha^'e 
you seen the cardinal? ” 

" He sent for me," answered the mercer, proudly. 

** And you responded to his bidding, you imprudent 
man? '* 

'* Well, I can’t say I had much choice of going or not 
going, for t was taken to him between two guards. Ii 
is true also, that as I did not then know his Eminence, 
if I had been able to dispense with the visit, I should 
have been enchanted." 

" He (11-lreated you, then; he threatened you? " 

He gave me his hand, and called me his friend. His 
friend! Do you hear that, Madame? I am the friend of 
the great cardinal ' " 

" Of the great cardinal ! " 

■* Perhaps you would contest his right to that title, 
Madame? " 

" r would contest nothing, but I tell you that the 
favour of a minister is ephemeral, and that a man must be 
mad to attach himscU to a minister There are powers 
above his which do not depend upon a man or the issue 
of an event, it is to these powers we should rally." 

" I am sorry for it, Madame, but I acknowledge no 
other power but that of the great man whom I have the 
honour to serv-e " 

" You serve the cardinal ^ " 

“Yes, Madame; and as his servant, 1 w'ill not allow- 
you to be concerned in plots against the safety of the 
State, or to spr\e the intrigues of a woman w-ho is not 
French, and who has a Spanish heart. Fortunately, we 
have the great cardinal , his vigilant eye watches oxer and 
penetrates to the bottom of the heart," 

Bonacieux was repeating, word for word, a sentence 
which he had heard from the Comte dc Rochefort; but 
the poor wife, who had reckoned on her husband, and 
who, in that hope, had answered for him to the queen, 
did not tremble the less, both at the danger into w-hich 
she had nearly cast herself, and at the helpless state to 
which she was reduced, Nevertheless, knowing the weak- 
ness of her husband, and more particularly his cupidity, 
she did not despair of bnngmg him round to her purpose 
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** As you please, Madame Bonadeux,*' said the ex- 
mercer. “Shall I see you again soon?” 

“ Kext week I hope my duties will afford me a little 
liberty, and I will take advantage of it to come and put 
things in order here, as they must necessarily be much 
deranged.” 

•* Very well; I shall expect you. Vou arc not angry 
with me? ” 

“Not the least in the world,” 

“ Till then, then? " 

“ Till then.” 

Bonacieux kissed his wife’s hand, and set off at a quick 
pace 

“ Well,” said Afadamc Bonacieux, when her husband 
had shut the street door and she found herself alone; 
” that imbecile lacked but one thing to become a cardi- 
nalist. And I, who ha\e answ'ered for him to the queen. 
— I, who have promised my poor mistress, — nh, my Cod. 
my God ! She will take me for one of those wretches 
with whom the palace sw'arms, and who are placed about 
her as spies' Ah, M Bonacieux, 1 never did love you 
much, but now it is worse than cs’er I hate you, and on 
my word you shall pay for this 1 

At the moment she spoke these words a rap on the 
ceiling made her raise her head, and a voice which reached 
her through the ceiling, cried, “ Dear M.idame Bonacieux, 
Open for me the Iitt'e door on the alley, and I will come 
down to you.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 

THE LOVER AND THT HI 

“Ah, Madame,” said D‘Art.3gn.in, uiUring by the doer 
winch the young woman oper.cd tor inni, 'allow me ” 
tell you that you have a bad sort of a husband " 

“ You have then overheard our con\ (.rsation ? ’’ asis'’ 
Madame Bonacieux, eagcily, and looking at D’Artef*^ 
With disquiet. 

The whole.” 

“ But how, my God ^ ” 

” By a mode of proceeding known to m. 
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“ As one confides a letter to the hollow of a tree, to the 
wing^ of a pigeon, to the collar of a dog.” 

‘‘And yet, me, — ^j'ou see plainly that 1 loveyou.” 

” You say so.” 

” 1 am an honourable man.” 

“You say so,” 

“I am a gallant fellow,” 

” f LcIjcvc It. ” 

” I am brave,” 

"Oh, 1 am sure of that I ” 

" Then, put me to the proof. " 

Madame Bonacieux looked at the young man, restrained 
for a minute by a last hesitation; but tnere was such an 
ardour in his ejes, such persuasion m his ^oice, that she 
felt herself constrained to confide jo hjm. Besides, she 
found herself in circumstances where everything must be 
risked for the sake of everything. The queen might be 
as much injured by too much reticence as by too much 
confidence, and — let us admit it — the inv'oluntary sen- 
timent which she felt for her young protector decided her 
to speak. 

Listen,” said she; " I yield to your protestations, 1 
yj'eld to your assurances. But I swear to you, before Cod 
who hears us, that if you betray me, and my enemies 
pardon me, I will kill myself, while accusing you of my 
death ” 

"And I, — f swear to you before God, Madame,’* said 
D'Artagnan, *' that if I am taken while accomplishing the 
orders you give me, I will die sooner than do anything 
or say anything that may compromise any one.” 

Then the young woman confided to him the ternbh 
secret of which chance had already communicated to hin- 
a part in front of the Santaritatne, This was their 
mutual declaration of lov’C 

D’Artagnan was radiant with joy and pride Th^ 
secret which he possessed, this woman whom he loved ' 
Confidence and love made him a giant 
” 1 go,” said he, "I go at once.” 

‘‘ How, you will goJ ” said Madame Bonacieux; “and 
your regiment, your captain?” 

” By my soul, you had made me forget all that, dear 
Constance 1 Yes, you are right ; a furlough is needful ” 
“Still another obstacle,” murmured Madame Bona- 
cieux, sorrowfully. 
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** Ah,” said Madame Bonacicux, ” jou speak that in a 
tone that frightens me I ” 

Madame Bonacieux pronounced these words ivith tears 
in her eyes. D’Artagnan saw those tears, and much 
disturbed, softened, he threw himself at her feCL 

” With me you will be as safe as in a temple; I ghe 
you my word of a gentleman.” 

“ Let us go,” said she, ” 1 place full confidence in you, 
my fnend 1 ’ ’ 

D’Artagnan drew back the bolt with precaution, and 
both, light as shadows, glided through the interior door 
into the passage, ascended the stairs as quietly as possible, 
and entered D'Artagnan's chambers. 

Once there, for greater secunty, the young man barri- 
caded the door. They both approached the window, and 
through a slit in the shutter they saw Bonacicux talking 
with a m.nn in a cloak 

At sight of this man D'Artagnnn started, and half 
drawing his sword, sprang towards the door. 

It was the man of Meung. 

” What are you going to do? ” cried Madame Bona- 
cieux ; ‘‘you will rum us all! ” 

“But I have sworn to kill that man!” said 
D'Artagnan, 

“ Vour life IS devoted from this moment, and does not 
belong to you. In the name of the queen I forbid you 
to throw yourself into any peril w'hich is foreign to that 
of your journey “ 

“ And do you command nothing in your owm name? 

“ In my name,” said Madame Bonacicux, with great 
emotion, — “in my name 1 beg you I But listen, the' 
appear to be speaking of me ” 

D’Art.ignan drew near the window, and lent his ear. 

M. Bonacieux had opened his door, and seeing the 
appartement empty, had returned to the man in the cloak 
whom he had left alone for an instant. 

“ She IS gone,” said he; “ she must'have returned i< 
the Louvre. ” . . , , 

“ You are sure,” replied the stranger, ' that shedid not 
suspect the intentions with which you went out®” 

“ No,” replied Bonacieux, with a self-sufficient air, 
” she is too superficial a woman " 

“ Is the young guardsman at home? ” 

” 1 do not think he is, as you see, his shutter is closed 
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D'Artagnan had been there scarcely five minutes when 
M. de Treville entered. At the first glance, and by the 
joy \vhich was painted on his countenance, the worthy 
captain plainly perceived that something new was on 
foot. 

All the way ale " ^ . 

himself whether - ■ ■ - . 

ville, or whether ■ ■ . . 

blanche for some ■ ‘ 

always been so thoroughly his friend, had always been so 
devoted to the king and queen, and hated the cardinal so 
cordially, that the young man resolved to tell him every- 
thing. 

Did you ask for me, my young friend? ” said M. de 
TriviIIe. 

“Yes, Monsieur,’* said D'Artagnan. “You will 
pardon me, I hope, for having disturbed you, when you 
know the importance of my business. *’ 

" Speak, then; I listen to you,” 

“ It concerns nothing less,” said D'Artagnan, lowering 
his voice, “ than the honour, perhaps the life, of the 
queen,*' 

“ What do yon say? ’’ asked M. de Trdvilic, glancing 
round to see if they were surely alone, and then fixing 
his questioning look upon D'Artagnan, 

“ I say, Monsieur, that chance has rendered me master 
of a secret '' 

“ Which you will guard, I hope, young man, as your 
life. ’* 


“ But which I must impart to you, Monsieur, for you 
alone can assist me in the mission I have just received 
from her Majesty. 

“ Is this secret your own? ’’ 

“ No, Monsieur; it is her Majesty's." 

" Arc you authorised b/ her Majesty to communicate 
it to me? " 

“ No, Monsieur, for, on the contrary, I am desired to 
preserve the profoundcst mystery,” 

“ Why, then, are you about to betray it to me?” 

" Because, as I said, without you I can do nothing; 
and I am afraid you will refuse me the favour I come to 
ask, if you do not know to what end I ask it." 
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D’Artagnan had been there scarcely five minutes when 
M. de Tr^ville entered. At the first glance, and by the 
joy which was painted on his countenance, the worthy 
captain plainly perceived that something new was on 
foot. 

All the way along D'Artagnan had been consulting with 
himself whether he should place confidence in M. dc Tr^- 
ville, or whether he should only ask him to give him carte 
blanche for some secret affair. But M. de Trdville had 
always been so thoroughly his friend, had always been so 
devoted to the king and queen, and hated the cardinal so 
cordially, that the young man resolved to tell him every- 
thing. 

“ Did you ask for me, my young friend? ” said M. de 
Triville. 

“Yes, Monsieur," said D’Artagnan. "You will 
pardon me, I hope, for having disturbed you, when you 
know the importance of my business.” 

“ Speak, then, I listen to you.” 

“ It concerns nothing less,” said D’Artagnan, lowering 
his voice, “than the honour, perhaps the life, of the 
queen." 

" What do you say? ” asked M. de Tr^ville, glancing 
round to see if they were surely alone, and then fixing 
his questioning look upon D’Artagnan. 

“ I say, Monsieur, that chance has rendered me master 
of a secret ” 

'* Which you will guard, I hope, young man, as your 
life.’’ 

" But which I must impart to you, Monsieur, for you 
alone can assist me in the mission I have j'ust received 
from her Majesty.” 

" Is this secret your own? ” 

"No, Monsieur; it is her Majesty's." 

" Are you authorised b/ her Majesty to communicate 
it to me? ” 

" No, Monsieur, for, on the contrary, f am desired to 
preserve the profoundest mystery.” 

" Why, then, are you about to betray it to me?” 

" Because, as I said, without you I can do nothing; 
and I am afraid you will refuse me the favour I come to 
ask, if you do not know to what end I ask it ” 

" Keep your secret, young man, and tell me what you 
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I’crhaps you had a spy at your heels ; and your visit, if 
It should ever be known to the cardinal, will thus seem 
legitimate.” 

D’Artagnan drew up his request, and M. dc Trdville, 
on receiving it, assured him that by two o’clock in the 
morning the four leaves of absence should be at the 
respective domiciles of the travellers. 

‘‘ Have the goodness to send mine to Athos's residence. 
I should dread some disagreeable encounter if I were to 
go home.” 

” Be easy. Adieu, and a prosperous voyage, /i 
propos,” said M. de Tr^villc, calling him back. 

D'Artagnan returned 

” Have you any money? ” 

D’Artagnan tapped the bag he had in his pocket. 

” Enough? ” asked M. de Tnfivillc. 

“Three hundred pistoles.” 

“ Oh, plenty 1 That would carry you to the end of the 
world Begone, then ! ” 

D'Artas^^^ saluted M. <Jc Tr^vdle, who held out his 
hand to him; D’Artagnan pressed it with a respect mixed 
w'lth gratitude. Since his first arrival at Paris, he had had 
constant occasion to honour this excellent man, whom he 
had always found worthy, loyal, and great. 

His first visit was to Aramts, at whose residence he had 
not been since the famous evening on which he had 
followed Madame Bonacieux. Still further, he had seldom 
seen the young musketeer, but every time he had seen 
him, he had remarked a deep sadness imprinted on his 
countenance. 

This evening, especially, Aramis was melantholy and 
thoughtful D'Artagnan asked some questions .ibont this 
prolonged melancholy. Aramis pleaded as hii excuse a 
commentary upon the eighteenth clmpter of Saint 
Augustine, which he w’as forced to write m Latin for the 
following week, and which pre-occupicd him a good deal 

After the two friends had been chattrnir a few moments. 
a servant from M. de Tr^ville entered, bringing a scalfif 
packet 

“What IS that?” asked '\raniis 

“The leave of absence Monsieur has asked f.'f"' 
replied the lackey. ^ 

“ For mel I have asked for no Itase of ab««r 

“ Hold your tongue and fake n ' ” said 
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“ And you, tny friend, there is a denii-pistole for 3 'our 
troubie; you will tell M, de Trdvlllc that M. Aramis is 
very much obliged to him. 

The lackey bowed to the ground and departed. 

“ What docs all this mean? asked Aramis. 

“ Pack up all you want for a journey of a fortnight, 
and follow me/* 

“ But I cannot leave Paris, just now, without know- 
ing ” 

Aramis stopped, 

** What is become of her? I suppose you mean 

continued D’Artagnan. 

“ Become 'Of whom? replied Aramis, 

^*The woman who was here, — the woman with the 
embroidered handkerchief. ’ ’ 

“ Who told you there was a woman here? ” replied 
Aramis, becoming as pale as death. 

* ‘ I saw her. * * 

** And you know who she is? ** 

** I believe I can guess, at least.’* 

** Listen ! ** said Aramis, Since you appear to know 
so many things, can you tell me what is become of that 
woman? ” 

I presume that she has returned to Tours.** 

** To Tours? Yes, that may be. You cvidcntl}' know 
her. Rut why did she return to Tours without telling me 
anything? ** 

** Because she was In fear of being arrested.** 

** Why has she not written to me, then? ** 

** Because she was afraid of compromising you.** 

** D’Artagnan, you restore me to life! ** cried Aramis. 
I fancied myself despised, betrayed. 1 was so delighted 
to see her again I I could not have believed she would 
risk her liberty for me, and yet for what other cause could 
she have returned to Paris? ** 

“ For the cause which to-day takes us to England.** 
And what is this cause? ** demanded Aramis. 

** Oh, you’ll know it some day, Aramis; but at present 
I must imitate the discretion of * the doctor *s niece.* *’ 
Aramis smiled, as he remembered the tale he had told 
his friends on a certain evening. “ Well, then, since she 
has left Paris, and you are sure of it, D’Artagnan, nothing 
prevents me, and I am ready to follow you. You sav we 
are going ** 
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“ To see Athos now, and if you will come thither, I beg 
'OU to make haste, for we have lost much time already, 
i propos, inform Baain.” 

“ Will Baain go with us? " asked Aramis. 

“ Perhaps so. At all events, it is best that he should 
bllow us to Athos’s." 

Aramis called Bazm, and, after having ordered him to 
oio them at Athos’s residence, said, “Let us go, then," 
It the same time taking his cloak, sword, and three 
jistols, opening uselessly two or three drawers to see if he 
Muld not hnd stray coin. When well assured this search 
ivas superfluous, he followed D’Artagnan, wondering to 
limself how this young guardsman should know so well 
vho the lady was to whom he had given hospitality, and 
:hat he should know better than himself what was become 
Df her. 

Only as they went out Aramis placed his hand upon 
the arm of D’Anagnan, and looking at him earnestly, 
' You have not spoken of this lady? ” said he. 

" To nobody in the world ” 

“ Not even to Athos or Porthos? ’’ 

“ I have not breathed a syllable to them.” 

“ Good enough | ” 

Tranquil on this important point, Aramis continued his 
way with D’Artagnan, and both soon arrived at Alhos’s 
dwelling. They found him holding his leave of absence 
in one hand, and M de Tr^ville’s note in the other. 

“ Can you explain to me what signify this leave of 
absence and this letter, which I have just received? ’’ said 
the astonished Athos 

My dear Athos, — I wash, as your health absolutely 
requires it, that you should rest for a fortnight. Go, then, 
and take the waters of Forges, or any that may be more 
agreeable to you, and recuperate yourself as quickly as 
possible 

Your affectionate 

De Trevillb. 

” Well, this leave of absence and that letter mean that 
^ou must folfow me, Athos ’’ 

“ To the waters of Forges?” 

“ There or elsewhere.” 
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and jou po there. Why? You need pive yoursehes no 
more uneasiness about this." 

“ D’Artapnan is right,” said Athos; ”here are our 
three leaves of absence which came from M. de Tr^\511e, 
and here are three hundred pistoles which came from I 
don't know where So let us go and pet killed where we 
are told to po. Is life worth the trouble of so many 
questions? D’Artapnan, I am ready to follow you.” 

“And I also,” said Porthos. 

“And I also,” said Aramis. “And, indeed, I am not 
sorry to quit Paris; I had need of distraction.” 

“ Well, you will have distractions enough, gentlemen, 
be assured,” said D’Artapnan 

“ And, now, when are we to go? ” asked Athos. 

“ Immediately,” replied D’Artapnan; “ we have not a 
minute to lose.” 

“Hello! Gnmaud I Planchet ! Mousqueton ! Bazin!” 
cried the four young men, calling their lackeys, “clean 
my boots, and fetch the horses from the hfltel.” 

Each musketeer was accustomed to leave at the general 
hdteJ, as at a barrack, his own horse and that of his 
lackey Planchet, Grimaud, Mousqueton, and Bazin set 
off at full speed. 

“ Now let us lay down the plan of campaign," said 
Porthos “ VVhere do we go first? ” 

“To Calais,” said D’Artagnan , “that is the most 
direct line to London “ 

“Well,” said Porthos, “this is my advice ’’ 

“ Speak ! " 

“Four men travelling together would be suspected 
D'Artagnan will give each of us his instructions. 1 will 
go by the way of Boulogne to clear the way , Athos will 
set out two hours after, by that of Amiens; Aramis will 
follow us by that of Noyon, as to D’Artapnan, he will 
po by what route he thinks best, in Planchct's clothes, 
while Planchet will follow us like D'Artagnan, in the 
uniform of the Guards.” 

“Gentlemen,’’ said Athos, “my opinion is that it is 
not proper to allow lackeys to have anything to do In 
such an affair A secret may, by chance, be betrayed by 
gentlemen, but it is almost always sold by lackeys." 

Portbos's plan appears to me to be impracticable,” 
said D’Artagnan, “ inasmuch as I am myself ignorant of 
what instructions I can give you, I am the bearer of a 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE JOURNEY 

At two o’clock in the morning, our four adventurers left 
Paris by the Barriire St. Denis. As long as it was dark 
they remained silent; in spite of themselves they sub- 
mitted to the influence of the obscurity, and apprehended 
ambushes on every side 

U'lth the first rays of day their tongues were loosened; 
with the sun gaiety revived. It was like the eve of a 
battle; the heart beat, the eyes laughed, and they felt 
that the life they were perhaps going to lose, was, after 
all, a good thing. 

Besides, the appearance of the caravan was formidable 
The black horses of the musketeers, their martial carriage, 
with the regimental step of these noble companions of the 
soldier, would have betrayed the most strict incognito 
The lackeys followed, armed to the teeth. 

All went well till they arrived at Chantilly, which they 


to set olT again immediately. 

They entered the common hall, and placed themselves 
at table A gentleman, who had just arrived by the route 
of Dampmartin, was seated at the same table, and was 
breakfasting. He opened the conversation about rain and 
fine weather, the travellers replied He drank to their 
good health, and the travellers returned his politeness 
But at the moment Mousqueton came to announce that 
the horses were ready, and they were arising from table, 
the stranger proposed to Porthos to drink the health of 
the cardinal Porthos replied that he asked no better, if 
the stranger, in his turn, would drink the health of the 
king. The stranger cried that he acknowledged no other 
king but his Eminence Porthos called him drunk, and 
the stranger drew his sword 

“ You have committed a piece of folly, s.nid Athos. 
“ but it can’t be helped; there is no drawing back. K' 
the fellow, and rejoin us as soon as you can." 
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“ I would rather have had a hat," said D’Artagnan. 

'• Mine was carried away by a ball, Uy my faith, it is 
very fortunate that the letter was not in it." 

•'They’ll kill poor Porthos when he comes up," said 
Aramis. 

"If Porthos were on his legs, he would have rejoined 
us by this time,” said Athos. "My opinion is that on 
the ground the drunken man was not intoxicated.” 

They continued at their best speed for two hours, 
although the horses were so fatigued that it was to be 
feared they ivould soon refuse service 

The travellers liad chosen cross-roads, in the hope that • 
they might meet with less interruption , hut at Criveeoeuf, 
Aramis declared he could proceed no farther. In fact, it 
required all the courage which he concealed bencatii his 
elegant form and polislicd manners to hear him so far. 
He grew more pale every minute, and they were obliged 
to support him on Ins horse. They lifted him oil at the 
door of a cabaret, left Bazin with him, who, besides, in 
a skirmish was more embarrassing than useful, and set 
forward again in the hope of sleeping at Amiens. 

“ Morblea," said Athos, as soon as they were again in 
motion, " reduced to two masters and Grimaud and Plan- 
chet ! i\torbleut 1 won’t be their dupe, I will answer 
for it. I will neither open my mouth nor draw my sword 
between this and Calais. I swear by ’’ 

"Don't waste time in swearing,” said D’Arlagnan; 
"let us gallop, if our horses will consent.” 

And the travellers buried their rowels in their horses’ 
flanks, who thus vigorously stimulated recovered their 
energies. They arrived at Amiens at midnight, and 
alighted at the attberge of the Golden Lily, 

The host had the appearance of as honest a man as any 
on earth. He received the travellers with his candlestick 
in one hand and his cotton nightcap in the other. He 
wished to lodge the two travellers each in a charming 
chamber; but unfortunately these charming chambers 
were at the opposite extremities of the Ii6tcl D’Ar- 
tagnan and Athos refused them. The host replied that 
he had no other worthy of their Excellencies j but the 
travellers declared they would sleep in the common cham- 
ber, each on a mattress which might be thrown upon th 
ground. The host insisted; but the travellers were fir 
and he was obliged to do as they wished. 
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masters nere, and was informed that they had passed 
the night in the inn, and were then settling their bill 
with the host. 

Athos went down to pay the reckoning, while D’Ar- 
tagnan and Planchet stood at the street-door. The 
host was in a lower and back room, to which Athos was 
requested to go. 

Athos entered without the least mistrust, and took out 
two pistoles to pay the bill. The host was alone, seated 
before his desk, one of the drawers of which was partly 
open. He took the money which Athos offered to him, 
and after turning and turning it over and over in his 
hands, suddenly cried out that it was bad, and that he 
would ha%e him and his companions arrested as forgers. 

“ You blackguard I ” cried Athos, going towards him, 
" ril cut your ears off! ” 

At the same instant, four men, armed to the teeth, 
entered by side-doors, and rushed upon Athos. 

“ I am taken 1 *' shouted Athos, with all the power of 
his lungs, '* Go on, D’Artagnan 1 Spur, spur] ” and he 
fired tivo pistols 

D’Artagnan and Planchet did not require twice bidding, 
they unfastened the two horses that W’cre waiting at the 
door, leaped upon them, buried tbcir spurs in their sides, 
and set off at full gallop. 

“ Do you know what has become of Athos? ” asked 
D’Artagnan of Planchet, as they galloped on 

“Ah, Monsieur,” said Planchet, “ I saw one fall at 


fate awaits us two paces hence. Forward, Planchet, 
forward ' you are a brave fellow 

“ As I told you, hfonsicur, ” replied Pl.mchct, “ Picards 
are found out by being used. Btsides, I am here in my 
own country, and that excites me.” 

And both, with free use of the spur, arrived at St. Omer 
without draw'ing bit At St Omer thev breathed their 
horses with the bridles passed under their arms for fear 
of accident, and ate a morsel from their bands on the 
stones of the street, after which they departed again. 

At a hundred paces from the gates of Calais, D’Ar- 
tagnan’s horse gave out, and could not by any means be 
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and by to-morrow at ten o'clock In the morning I must 
be in London, ’ 

“ Very sorry, Monsieur; but I was here first, and wiU 
not sad second.” 

“ I am sorry too, Monsieur; but I arrived second, and 
must sail first.” 

The king’s service! ” said the gentleman. 

*' fify own service I ” said D’Artagnan. 

” But this IS a needless quarrel you seek with me, as it 
seems to me ” 

” Parbleu! what do you desire it to be? ” 

” What do you want? ” 

” Would you like to know,^ ” 

” Certainly.” 

” Well, -then, I wish that order of which you are the 
bearer, seeing that I have not one of my own, and must 
have one.” 

” You ;est, I presume. ” 

” 1 never jest.” 

'* Let me pass I ” 

” You shall not pass.” 

” My brave young man, I will blow out your brains. 
Hola, Lubm I my pistols 1 ” 

” Planchet,” called out D'Artagnan, "take care of the 
lackey; I will manage the master.” 

Planchet, emboldened by the first exploit, sprang upon 
Lubin; and being strong and vigorous, he soon got him 
on the broad of Ids back, and placed his knee upon his 
breast. 

“Go on with your affair, Monsieur,” cried Planchet, 

“ I have finished mine ” 

Seeing this, the gentleman drew his sword, and sprang 
upon D'Artagnan , but he had too strong an adversary 
In three seconds D'Artagnan had wounded bun three 
times, exclaiming at each thrust, “One for Athos; one 
for Porthos; and one for Aramis 1 ” 

At the third hit the gentleman fell like a log_ D’Ar- 
tagnan believed him to be dead, or at least insensible, and 
went towards him for the purpose of taking the order, 
but the moment he extended his hand to search for it, 
the wounded man, who had not dropped his sword, 
plunged the point into his breast, crying, "One for 
youl” 

“And one for me, — the best for the JastJ” cried 
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“Most hkely," said D’Artagnan; “J am one of his 
most faithful servants.” 

“ It appears that liis Eminence is anxious to prevent 

irnese gentleman 
■ . ■ his friends, with 

the intention of going to London.” 

'* Do you know him personally? ” asked the governor. 

“ Whom? ” 

“This D’Artapnan. ” 

“ Perfectly well ” 

“Describe him to me, then.” 

“ Nothing more easy.” 

And D’Artagnan gave, feature for feature, a description 
of the Comte de Wardes. 

“ Is he accompanied? ” 

“ Yes, by a lackey named Lubin, ” 

We will keep a sharp lookout for them ; and if we Jay 
hands on them his Eminence may be assured they will be 
re-conducted to Pans under a good escort.” 

“ And by doing so. Monsieur the Governor,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, “ you will deserve well of the cardinal.” 

“ Shall you see him on your return. Monsieur Count? ” 

'* Without a doubt ” 

“Tell him, I beg you, that I am his humble servant.” 

“ I will not fail. ” 

Delighted with this assurance, the governor counter- 
signed the passport and delivered it to D’Artagnan. D’Ar- 
tagnan lost no time in useless compliments. He thanked 
the governor, bowed, and departed. Once outside, he and 
Planchet set off as fast as they could ; and by making a 
long detour avoided the wood and re-entered the city by 
another gate. 

The vessel was quite ready to sail, and the captain was 
waiting on the wharf “Well?” said he, on perceiving 
D’Artagnan. 

“ Here is my pass countersigned,” said the latter. 

“ And that other gentleman? ” 

“He will not go to-day,” said D’Artagnan; “but be 
easy, I’ll pay you for uS two, ” 

“ In that case let us go,” said the shipmaster. 

“ Let us go,” repeated D’Artagnan. 

He leaped with Planchet into the boat, and five minutes 
after they were on board. Jt was time; for they bad 
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“Most likely,” said D’Artagnan; “ I am one of his 
most faithful servants.” 

It appears that his Eminence is anxious to prevent 
some one from crossing to England? ” 

“ Ves; a certain D’Artagnan, a Biarnese gentleman 
\4.bo left Paris in company with three of his friends, with 
the intention of going to London.” 

” Do you know him personally? ” asked the governor. 

“ Whom? ” 

“This D'Artagn.in ” 

” Perfectly well, ” 

“ Describe him to me, then ” 

“ Nothing more easy.” 

And U'Artagnan gave, feature for feature, a description 
of the Comte de Wardcs. 

“ is he accompanied? ” 

” Yes, by a lackey named Luhin. ” 

” We will keep a sharp lookout for them; and if we lay 
hands on them his Eminence mav h»* •=rr ’ they will be 
re-c^"'’ -“•* • ” ■ < 

' ' ‘ said D’Ar* 


tag 


• ■ ^ ....u*,,, Monsieur Count? ” 

“ IV uhout a douht.” 

“Tell him, 1 beg jou, that I am his humble servant.” 

“ 1 will not fail ” 

Delighted with this assurance, the eove'-"'’" — ■ - 

signed If’ “ — ■ * ■ ' ’ ’ 

tagnan » 

the gov r L/iiue outside, he and 

Planchct set off as fast as they could; and by making a 
long detour avoided the wood and rc-cntercd the city by 
another gate 

The vessel was quite ready to sail, and the captain was 
waiting on the wharf ” Well?” said he, on perceiving 
D’Artagnan. , „ ...... 

*’ Here is my pass countersigned, said the latter. 

'* And that other gentleman? ” „ . . i 

” He will not go to-day,” said D’Artagnao; but be 

«My, I’n pay you for us two.” 

'* In that case let us go,” said the shipmaster, 

“Let us go,” repeated D’Artagnan. ^ 

He leaped with Planchet Into the boat, and five tmnutes 
alter they were on board. It was time; for Ihey^ 
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“ Whom must I announce to Lord Duke ? ” askec 
'atrick. 

“ The young man who one evening sought a quarrel 
.jth him on the Pont Neuf, opposite the Samaritaine,” 
“A singular introduction I " 

" You will find that it is as good as another." 

Patrick galloped ofF, reached the duke, and announced 
5 him in the terms directed that a messenger awaited 
im. 

Buckingham at once remembered the circumstance, 
nd suspecting that something was going on in France 
f which it was necessary he should be informed, he only 
jok the time to inquire where the messcng^cr was, and 
jcognising from afar the umforin of the Guards, he put 
is horse into a gallop, and rode straight up to 
I’Artagnan. Patrick discreetly kept in the background 
“ No misfortune has happened to the queen ? ” cried 
uckingham, the instant he came up, throwing all his 
:ar and love into the question 

“ I believe not , nevertheless, I believe she runs some 
reat peril from which your Grace alone can extricate 
er." 

” I 1 ” cried Buckingham. " What is it? I should be 
)o happy to be of any service to her. Speak, speak I " 
" Take this fetter," said O'Artaftnan. 

” This letter ' from whom comes this letter? " 

“ From her Majesty, as I think." 

'* From her Majesty ' " said Buckingham, becoming so 
ate th.at D’Artagnan feared he would faint as he broke 
ic seal. 

“ What is this rent^ ’’ said he, showing D’Aftagnan a 
lace where it had been pierced through. 

" Ah," said D’Artagnan, " I did not see that; it was 
1C sword of the Comte de Wardes which made that hole, 
'hen he gave me a good thrust m the breast " 

" You are wounded? " asked Buckingham, as be opened 
le fetter. 

"Oh, nothing but a scratch," said D’Artagnan. 

“Just Heaven, what have I read?" cried the duke 
Patrick, remain here, or rather Join the king, wherever 
C may be, and tell his Majesty th.at I humbly beg him 
3 excuse me, but an affair of the greatest importance 
icalls me to London. Come, Monsieur, come ! " and 
oth set off towards the capital at full gallop. 
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scarcely sailed half a league, when D’Artagnan saw a 
and heard a detonation. It was the cannon which 
nounced the closing of the port 

He had now leisure to look to his wound. Fortuna 
as D’Artagnan had thought, it was not dangerous, 
point of the sword had touched a rib, and glanced a 
the bone. Still further, his shirt had stuck to the wo 
and he had lost only a few drops of blood. 

D’Artagnan was worn out with fatigue. A matt 
was laid upon the deck for him. He threw himself \ 
it, and fell asleep. 

On the morrow, at break of day, they were still t 
or four leagues from the coast of England. The hr 
had been so ligiit all night, they had made but i 
progress. At ten o’clock the vessel cast anchor in 
harbour of Dover, and at half-past ten D’Artagnan pi 
his foot on English land, crying, “ Here I am at last 

But that was not all ; they must get to London. 
England the post was well served. D'Artagnan 
Planchet took each a post-horse, and a postillion 
before them. In a few hours they were in 
capital. 

D’Artagnan did not know London; he did not kne 
word of English; but he wrote the name of Bucking 
on a piece of paper, and every one pointed out to him 
way to the duke’s h6tel. 

The duke was at Windsor hunting with the h 
D’Artagnan inquired for the confidential valet of the d 
who, having accompanied him in all his voyages, s| 
French perfectly well ; he told him that he came from I 
on an affair of life and death, and that he must speak 
his master instantly. 

The confidence with which D’Artagnan spoke convi 
Patrick, which was the name of this minister of the 
ister. He ordered two horses to be saddled, and hin 
went as guide to the young guardsman. As for Plane 
he had been lifted from his horse as stiff as a rush; 
poor lad’s strength was almost exhausted. D’Artac 
seemed iron. 
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** Whom must I announce to my Lord Duke ? ’* asked 
Patrick. 

“ The young man %vho one evening sought a quarrel 
.vitb him on the Pont Neuf, opposite the Samaritaine.*’ 

'* A singular introduction ! ” 

“ You will find that it is as good as another." 

Patrick galloped ofT, reached the duke, and announced 
o him in the terms directed that a messenger awaited 
lim. 

Buckingham at once remembered the circumstance, 
md suspecting tiiat something was going on in France 
tf which it was necessary he should be informed, he only 
00k the time to inquire where the messenger was, and 
ecogntsing from afar the uniform of the Guards, he put 
lis horse into a gallop, and rode straight up to 
>’Artagnan. Patrick discreetly kept in the background. 

“ No misfortune has happened to the queen ? " cried 
luckingham, the instant he came up, throwing all his 
ear and love into the question. 

"I believe not; nevertheless, I believe she runs some 
ireat peril from which your Grace alone can extricate 
ler." 

“ I ! ’* cried Buckingham. “ What is it? I should be 
00 happy to be of any service to her. Speak, speak I ” 

“Take this letter,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ This letter ' from whom comes this letter? " 

“ From her M.i]esty, as I think ” 

“ From her Majesty ! ” said Buckingham, becoming so 
lale that D'Artagnan feared he would faint as he broke 
he seal 

“What is this rent^ ” said he, showing D’Artagnan a 
ilace where it had been pierced through 


nc leiier. 

“ Oh, nothing but a scratch," said D’Artagnan, 

"Just Heaven, what have I read?” cried the duke. 
' Patrick, remain here, or rather join the king, wherever 
le may be, and tell his Maj’esty that I humbly beg him 
:o excuse me, but an affair of the greatest importan . 
ecalls me to London Come, Monsieur, come!" 
joth set off towards the capital at full gallop. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE COMTESSE DE WINTER 

A.S they rode along, the duke endeavoured to draw from 
D’Artagnan, not all that had happened, but what 
D’Artagnan himself knew. By adding all that he 
heard from the mouth of the young man to his own 
remembrances, he was enabled to form a pretty exact idea 
of a position of the seriousness of which, for the rest, the 
queen's letter, short but explicit, gave him the due. But 
that which astonished him most was that the cardinal, so 
deeply interested in preventing this young man from 
jetting his foot in England, had not succeeded in arresting 
lim on the road. It was then, upon the manifestation of 
:his astonishment, that D’Artagnan related to him the 
precaution taken, and how, thanks to the devotion of his 
three friends, whom he had left scattered and bleeding on 
the road, he had succeeded in coming off with a single 
Bword-thrust, which had pierced the queen's letter, and 
for which he had repaid M. de Wardes with such terrible 
coin. While he was listening to this recital, delivered 
with the greatest simplicity, the duke looked from time to 
time at the young man with astonishment, as if he could 
not comprehend how so much prudence, courage, and 
devoted ness could be allied with a countenance which 
indicated not more than twenty years. 

The horses went like the wind, and in a few minutes 
they were at the gates of London. D’Artagnan imagined 
that on arriving in town the duke would slacken his "pace, 
but it was not so. He kept on his way at the same rate, 
heedless about upsetting those whom he met on the road. 
In fact, in crossing the city two or three accidents of this 
kind happened; but Buckingham did not even turn his 
head lo see what became of those he had knocked 
down. D’Artagnan followed him amid cries which 
strongly resembled curses. 

On entering the court of his h6tel, Bucki?igham sprang 
from his horse, and without thinking what became of the 
animal, threw the bridle on his neck, and sprang towards 
the vestibule. D’Artagnan did the same, with a little 
more concern, however, for the noble creatures, whose 
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merits he fully appreciated ; but he had the satisfaetion of 
seeing three or four grooms run from the kitchens and the 
stables, and busy themselves with the steeds- 

The duke walked so fast that D'Artagnan had some 
troubfe in keeping up with him. He passed through 
sev'cral apartments, of an elegance of which even the 
greatest nobles of France bad not even an idea, and 
arrived at length in a bedchamber which was at once 
a miracle of taste and of richness. In the alcove of this 
chamber was a door concealed in the tapestry which the 
duke opened with a little gold key which he wore sus- 
pended from his neck fay a chain of the same metal- With 
discretion D’Artagnan remained behind; but at the 
moment when Buckingham crossed the threshold, he 
turned round, and seeing the hesitation of the young man, 
“ Come in 1 " cried he, “ and if >ou have the good fortune 
to be admitted to her Majesty’s presence, tell her what 
you have seen.” 

Encouraged by this invitation, D'Artagnan followed 
the duke, who dosed the door after them The two 
found thcmsches in a small chapel cov'ered with a 
tapestry of Persian silk worked wnth gold, and bnlhantly 
lighted with a vast number of candles O -'r a species 
of altar, and beneath a c3nop> of blue velvet -urmounted 
by white and red plumes, was a full-lent:t ’ portrait of 
\nnc of Austria, so perfect m its / mre, that 

D’Artagnan uttered a cry of surpnsr <>'' ^}eq„lding it. 
One might believe the queen was ahou» to s'^ak On the 
altar, and beneath the portrait, was the casi.c* containing 
the diamond studs. 

The duke approached the altar. 1 -»v a pnest night 

have done before a crucifix, and the castft- 

*■ There,” sa-d be, drawing t '..-ret a large be*' 

of blue ribbon all sparkling v * ^ r j -onds.— ’* thrx 
the precious studs which I hi' e -j, - an oath sh^'- ^ 
buried with me- The queen gi -e-i to tre. 
requires them ao^iu Her w . •<; '* jse, U:e ihztri • 
m all things.” 

Then he beg^'O ^ r.-. ^ - 

studs with wh-efa he was -a part. “ 

uttered n terrib’e cry. 

“What » eicOaLme* 

anxiously; ” what ba* ' to too. m 

“ All is lost f ” cr.td A. - jkzm, 
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a corpse; " two of the studs are wanting, there are only 
ten.” 

“ Can you have lost them, my Lord, or do you think 
they have been stolen? 

** They have been stolen,’' replied the duke, and it is 
the cardinal who has dealt this blow. Hold; seel the 
ribbons which held them have been cut with scissors/* 

If my Lord suspects they have been stolen, perhaps 
the person who stole them still has them in his hands/’ 

“ Wait, wait ! ” said the duke. The only time I have 
worn these studs was at a ball given by the king, eight 
days ago, at Windsor. The Comtesse de Winter, with 
whom 1 had quarrelled, became reconciled to me at that 
ball. That reconciliation was nothing but the vengeance 
of a jealous woman. 1 have never seen her from that 
day. The woman is an agent of the cardinal.” 

“ He has agents then throughout the world? ” cried 
D’Artagnan. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Buckingham, grating his teeth with 
rage. ” Yes, he is a terrible antagonist. But when is 
this ball to take place? ” 

“Monday next,” 

“ Monday next ! Still five days before us. That’s 
more time than we want. Patrick!” cried the 
opening the door of the chapel, ” Patrick ! “ His cohu- 
dentiai valet appeared. 

“ My jeweller and my secretary.” 

The valet went out with a mute promptitude which 
showed him accustomed to obey blindly and without reply. 

But although the jeweller had been mentioned first, it 
was the secretary who first made his appearance. This 
was simply because he lived in the hdtel. He found 
Buckingham seated at a table in his bedchamber, writing 
orders with his own hand. 

”Mr. Jackson,” said he, ” go instantly to the Lord 
Chancellor, and tell him that I charge him with the exccu- 
Iton of those orders. I wish them to be promulgated 
immediately.” ^ 

” But, my Lord, if the Lord Chancellor interrogates me 
upon tlie motives which may have led your Grace to adopt 
such an extraordinary measure, what shall 1 reply?” 

“ That such is my pleasure, and that I answer for mv 
will to no man,” - 

” Will that be the answer,” replied the secretary, smil- 
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ing, '• which he must transmit to his Majesty if, by 
chance, his Majesty sliould have the curiosity to know 
why no vessel is to leave any of the ports of Great 
Britain? ” 

“ You are rigrht, Mr. Jackson,” replied Bucking^ham, 
'• He tvill say, in that case, to the king that I am deter- 
mined on war, and that this measure is my first act of 
hostility against France.” 

The secretary bowed and retired. 

” \Vc are safe on that side,” said Buckingham, turning 
tow’ards D'Artagnan. ” if the studs are not yet gone to 
Paris, they will not arrive till after you.” 

” How so? '* 

” I have just placed an embargo on all vessels at present 
in his Majesty's ports, and without particular permission, 
not one dare lift an anchor, ” 

D’.Artagnan looked w'lth stupefaction at a man who thus 
employed the unlimited power with which he was clothed 
by the confidence of a king in the prosecution of his 
intrigues. Buckingliam saw by the expression of the 
>oung man's face what was passing m his mind, and he 
smiled. 

'■ Yes,”s.iid he, “ yes, Anne of Austria is my true queen 
Upon a word from her, I would betray my country, I w'ould 
betray my king, I would betray my God. She asked mt 
not to send the Protestants of Rochelle the assistance I 
promised them , 1 have not done so. I broke my word, 
it is true, but w'hat signifies that^ / obeyed my hve; and 
ha\c I not been richly paid for that obedience? It w.!*; 
to that obedience 1 ovse her portrait,” 

D’Artagnan w'as amazed to note by what fragile and 
unknown threads the destinies of nations and the lues of 
men arc suspended He was lost in these reflections 
when the goldsmith entered He was an Irishman, — one 
of the most skilful of his craft, and who himself con- 
fessed tliat he gamed a hundred thousand livrcs a year bv 
the Duke of Buckingham 

“Mr. O’Reilly, ” said the duke, leading him into the 
chapel, ” look at these diamond studs, and tell me what 
they are worth apiece.” 

"The goldsmith cast a glance at the elegant it 
which they sverc set, calculated, one w’ith anoth 
the diamonds were worth, and without hesitat 
“Fifteen hundred pistoles each, my Lord.” 
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“ How many days would it require to make two sUkU 
exactly like llicm'/ Vou see ihcie arc two wanlin|^/* 
lu-lu davs, my Lord/’ 

** 1 will give YOU three thousand pistoles apiece, if I 
can have tl:cm by the day after ttwnorrow/* 

•‘Mv Lord, they sh.all I'C yuurs/' 

** Vou are a jev^'l of a inna, Mr. O’Redly; but thru is 
not alk rhesc studs cannot be trusted to anybody; it 
nniNl be done in the palace/* 

•• Irnpo^jr.iblr, my Lord 1 There is no one but myself 
can so execute them that oi\c cannot tell the new from 
th.c old/* 

’• 'r?icreforc. my <irar ?dr. o'FvetIh. >ou are my pris- 
nncf. And i\ vou ujsh c\4’f to lea\t my palace, you can- 
not; so make tlie best o( it, \amc to me such of your 
\\c»rkn;rn as y«Mi need, and point out the tools they must 
bring/* 

'I he goldsmith knew the tluke. He knew all objection 
would be useless, .md instantlv deteriTuned how to art. 

“ M.iv J he pcnnitlrd to intorm m% wife? " said he. 

*' t )h. vou may even see her if \ou hkr. Tn> df n Mr, 
C)‘fswdU N'lmr <ap\t\ti\ sliall he mdd, hr i rd , and 
as iwc'ri tf^rtuiet niefire <JeM*r\cs it<; w^den.fjUe hCfC 

i<, in adihttnn Itt tnc pnt e <>1 tlu .?n nrdrr lor a 

thousatul pistoles, to make you torgii tlir annoyance I 
Cause you/* 

D'Aftapnau coidu not get ci\rr *hr s v.- i n-.ited in 
him h) lias numster, who tivjs j «., ■ !> r>t!- I, sported 
with men anti milhwns. 

to the pohKnoth, he woUe to v o* , NrnrJing her 
Tite ofd»*r for the thmisantl p^stidi's .omI . h.oiMnt; her to 
him, in exrluiuge. Ion st. do,| :jpi ri'utiee, nn 

;r:‘.OrTrr>*-n? of diamonds, of xt !i i»r f, the n.unes and 
th** V' erght, and tlu' rir* Iimms 


|ba/:inrh;un condueted flu* rhnmhcr 

for him, and wliu-h. at ihr end id h d^.m-hour, 
’v:*'. tfanMorrred into a wori -Ai .p. I hm hr p{ >. , if a sen- 
tir.rt rd each door, with an oo!rr to .id nit ooImmIv upon 
.•'Oy pfetr-^e Un hi^ VJfr! dr r*-*o 7 .hrr. Latru 1 : We nerd 
not arM thst the polda.fvith. O fL-tllv, and his nssirdant, 
were |nvsh;h:«rd from gnim- ,->ut uruh'r nnv f»rrte!.t This 
pmn* ^etrff^rL th^ duke ttrned to l>^\rirj{m;m ’‘Now 
,,n- *• .rm! h., - i:n,,!nnc! n!! our own.’ 

oo ym Wivh fuf? what do vou desire? '* 
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'* A bed, my Lord," replied D’Artagnan. At present, 
I confess, that is the thing I stand most in need of." 

Buckingham ga\-e D'Artagnan a chamber adjoining his 
own He wished to have the young man at hand, — not 
th.nt he at all mistrusted him, but for the sake of having 
some one to whom he could constantly talk of the queen. 

In one hour after, the ordinance vvas published in Lon- 
don that no vessel bound for France should leave port, 
not even the packet-boat with letters. In the eyes of 
everybody this was a declaration of war between the two 
kingdoms 

On the day after the morrow, by eleven o’clock, the two 
diamond studs were finished, and they were so completely 
imitated, so perfectly alike, that Buckingham could not 
tel) the new ones from the old ones, and experts in such 
matters would have been deceived as he was. He imme- 
diately called D’Artagnan, 

“ Here,” said he to liim, " are the diamond studs that 
you came to bring, and be my w'ltness that I have done all 
that human power could do." 

“ Be satisfied, my Lord, 1 will tell all that I have seen. 
But does jour Grace mean to give me the studs without 
the casket.^ " 

“ The casket would encumber you. Besides, the casket 
is the more precious from being all that is left to me. 
You will say that I keep it. ’’ 

“ I will perform your commission, word for word, my 
Lord " 

“ And now,’’ resumed Buckingham, looking earnestly 
at the young man, " how shall I e\cr acquit myself of the 
debt I owe you? " 

D’Artagnan blushed up to the whites of his eyes He 
saw that the duke was searching for a means of making 
him accept something, and the idea that the blood of his 
friends and himself was about to be paid for with English 
gold was strangely repugnant to him. 

"Let us undersmnd each other, my Lord," replied 
D'Artagnan, "and let us make things clear beforehand 
in order that there may be no mistake. I am in the service 
of the King and Queen of France, and form part oMbe 
company of M d’Fssart, who, as well as his bn 
law, M, de Tr^Mlle, is particularly attached 
Majesties. What I have done, then, has been 
queen, and not at all for your Grace, And still 
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it is very probable I should not have done ai^ything of 
this, if it had not been to make myself af^rcrable to some 
one who is my lady, as Ihu queen is yours. 

** Yes/* said the duke, smilinf;, and I even believe 
that I know that other person; it is ’* 

My Lord, I have not named her!'* interrupted the 
vounq^ man, warmly. 

*• that is true,** said the duke; “ and it is to this person 
I am bound to discbarjijc my debt of gratitude. *’ 

“ You have said, my Ivord; for truly, at this moment 
when there is quest it^n of war, f ('onfess to you that f sec 
nothinf^ in your Ornce but an Hn^lishmnn, and conse- 
quently an "enemy whom 1 should have much greater 
pleasure in mceling on the field of battle than in the park 
at Windsor or the corridors of the Louvre, — all w'htch, 
however^ will not prevent me from cxeculinp' to the very 
point my commission, or frenn laying* down my life, if 
there be need of it, to accomplish it; but I repeal it to 
.. 3 »our Grace, without your having personally on that 
account more to thank me for in this second interview than 
for what I tiid for you in the first. '* 

** We say, * Proud as a Scotchman/ ” murafurr d rite 
Duke of Buckingham. 

And we say, * Proud as a Ga*^ron/ ” rcphetl D'Ar- 
tagnan. “The Gascons arc the SrtUs tif l'r:in»'»',“ 
D'Artagnan saluted the duke, and was tctlring. 

\VelI, are you going away in that manner? Where, 
and how ? “ 

“ That’s true 1 ** 

“ *Forc Gad, these Frenchmen have no foresight ! ** 

“ I had forgotten that Kngiand was an islaml, and that 
you were the king of it. “ 

Go to the riverside, ask for the brig Sund, and give 
this letter to the captain; he will convev \ou to a little 
port, where certainly you arc not expect rd, and which is 
ordinarily only frequented by fishermen.” 

“The name of that port?” 

“ St. Valery: but listen. When you have arrived there 
you will go to a mean tavern, without a name and with- 
out a sign, —a mere fisherman's hut. You cannot be 
mistaken; there is but one.” 

Afterwards? ” 

You will ask for the host, and will repeat to him the 
word * Forward I ’ ” 
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“ Which means? " 

In French, En avant. It is the pass-word. He will 
gix'e you a horse all saddled, and will point out to you the 
road you ought to take. You will find, in the same way, 
four relays on your route. If you will give at each of 
these relays your address in Pans, the four horses will 
follow you thither. You already know two of them, and 
you appeared to appreciate them like a judge. They were 
those we rode on , and you may rely upon me for the 
others not being inferior to them. These horses are 
equipped for the field. Howex’cr proud you may be, you 
will not refuse to accept one of them, and to request your 
three companions to accept the others, — that is, in order 
to make war against u$. Besides, the end j’ustifies the 
means, as you Frenchmen say, does it not^ ” 

“Yes, my Lord, I accept tiem,” said D'Artagnan; 
“ and if it please God, we will make a good use of your 
presents ” 

*' Well, now, vour hand, young man. Perhaps we shall 
soon meet on the field of battle; but in the mean time wc 
shall part good friends, I hope ” 

'* Yes, my Lord ; but with the hope of soon becoming 
enemies. '* 

“ Be satisfied; I promise you that ” 

“ I depend upon your word, my Lord ” 

D’Artagnan bowed to the duke, and made his way as 
quickly as possible to the riverside. Opposite the Toxver 
of London he found the xesse! that had been named to 
him, delixered his letter to the captain, who after having 
It examined by the governor of the port made immediate 
preparations to sail 

Fifty vessels were watting to set out Passing along- 
side of one of them, D’Artagnan fancied he perceived on 
board of it the w’oman of Kfeung, — the same whom the 
unknown gentleman had called Miladv, and whom D’Ar- 
tagnan had thought so handsome; but thanks to the 
current of the stream and a fair wind, his vessel passed 
so quickly that he had little more than a glimpse of her. 

The next day about nine o'clock in the morning, he 
landed at St. Valery. D’Artagnan went instantly in 
search of the ino, and easily discovered it by the riotous 
noise which resounded from it. War between England 
and France was talked of as near and certain, and the 
Jolly sailors were having a carousal. 
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D’Artagnan made his way through the crowd, advanced 
towards the host, and pronounced the word ** Forward I ** 
The host instantly made him a sign to follow, went out 
with him by a door which opened into a yard, led him to 
the stable, where a saddled horse awaited him, and asked 
him if he stood in need of anything else, 

** I want to know the route I am to follow/* said 
D’Artagnan. 

“ Go from hence to Blangy, and from Blangy to Neuf- 
chdteL At Neufch^tel, go to the tavern of the Golden 
Harrow, give the pass-word to the landlord, and you will 
find, as you have here, a horse ready saddled/’ 

** Have I anything to pay? ** demanded D’Artagnan. 

“ Everything is paid,’* replied the host, “ and liberally. 
Begone, and may God guide you 1 

“Amen! ” cried the young man, and set off at full 
gallop. 

Four hours later he was in Neufch^tel. He strictly 
followed the instructions he had received. At Neufchfitel, 
as at St. Valery, he found a horse quite ready and await- 
ing him. He was about to remove the pistols from the 
saddle he had quitted to the one he was about to fill, but 
he found the holsters furnished with similar pistols. 

“Your address at Paris? ” 

** H6tel of the Guards, company of D’Essart. ” 

** Enough/’ replied the questioner. 

** Which route must I take? ” demanded D’Artagnan, 
in his turn. 

“That of Rouen; but you will leave the city on your 
right. You must stop at the little village of Ecouis, in 
which there is but one tavern, — the Shield of France. 
Don’t condemn it from appearances ; you will find a 
horse in the stables quite as good as this.” 

“ The same pass-word? “ 

“ Exactly.” 

“Adieu, Master! “ 

“A good journey, Gentleman! Do you want any- 
thing? “ ^ 

D’Artagnan shook his head, and set off at full speed. 
At Ecouis, the same scene was repeated. He found as 
provident a host and a fresh horse. He left his address 
as he had done before, and set off again at the same pace 
for Pontoise. At Pontoise he changed his horse for the 
last time, and at nine o’clock galloped into the yard of 
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Tr^vIHc’s hdtel. He had made nearly sixty leagues in 
little more than twelve hours. 

M. de Tr^viJIe received him as if he had seen him that 
same morning; only, when pressing his hand a little more 
warmly than usual, he informed him that the company 
of D’Essart was on duty at the Louvre, and that he 
might repair at once to his post. 


chapter XXII 

THE ClLLEr OF LA MERLArSO.V 

On the morrow, nothing was talked of in Paris but the 
ball which the aldermen of the city were to give to the 
king and queen, and in which their Majesties were to 
dance the famous La Merlaison, — the favourite ballet of 
the king. 

Eight days had been occupied in preparations at the 
Hdtel de Ville for this important e\ening. The city 
carpenters had erected scaffolds upon which the invited 
ladies were to be placed ; the city grocer had ornamented 
the chambers with two hundred flambeaux of white wax, 
a piece of luxury unheard of at that period, and twenty 
violins were ordered, and the price for them fixed at 
double the usual rate, upon condition, said the report, 
that they should be played all night. 

At ten o'clock in the morning the Sieur de la Costc, 
ensign in the king’s Guards, followed by two officers 
and several archers of that body, came to the city regis- 
trar, named Clement, and demanded of him all the keys 
of the rooms and offices of the hdtel. These keys were 
given up to him instantly. Each of them had a ticket 
attached to it, by which it might be recognised; and 
from that moment the Sieur de la Coste was charged with 
the care of all the doors and all the avenues. 

At eleven o’clock came in his turn 'Duhallier, captain 
of the Guards, bringing with him fifty archers, who were 
distributed immediately through the Hdtel de Ville, at 
the doors assigned them 

At three o’clock came two companies of the Guards, one 
French, the other Swiss. The company of French guards 
was composed of half of M. Duhallier 's men, and half of 
M. d’Essart’s men 
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illustrious guest. The queen entered the great hall; and 
it was remarked that, like the king, she looked dull and 
even weary. 

At the moment she entered, the curtain of a small gal- 
lery which to that lime had been closed, was drawn, and 
the pale face of the cardinal appeared, he being dressed 
as a Spanish cavaher. His eyes were fixed upon those of 
the queen, and a smile of terrible joy passed over his hps; 
the qween did not wear her diamond studs. 

The queen remained for a short time to receive the com- 
pliments of the cuy dignitaries and to reply to the saluta- 
tions of the ladies. All at once the king appeared with 
the cardinal at one of the doors of the hall. The cardi- 
nal was speaking to him in a low voice, and the king was 
very pale. 

The king made his way through the crowd without a 
mask, and the ribbons of his doublet scarcely lied. He 
went straight to the queen, and in an altered voice said, 
“ Why, Madame, have you not thought proper to wear 
your diamond studs, when you know it w’ould give me so 
much gratification? " 

The queen cast a glance around her, and saw the cardi- 
nal behind, with a diabolical smile on his countenance. 

“ 3.ire,'’ replied the queen, with a faltering voice, “be- 
cause, in the midst of such a crowed as this, 1 feared some 
accident might happen to them,” 

“And you were wrong, Madame. If I made you that 
present it was that you might adorn yourself therewith 
I tell you that you were wrong.” 

The voice of the king w’as tremulous with anger. 
Everybody looked and listened with astonishment, com- 
prehending nothing of what passed 

“ Site,” said the queen, 1 can send for them to the 
Louvre, where they are, and thus your Majesty's wishes 
w'ill be complied w'ith. ” 

“ Do so, Madame, do so, and that at once; for withiit 
an hour the ballet will commence '* 

The queen bent in token of submission, and follow'ed 
the ladies who were to conduct her to her room. On his 
part the king returned to his apartment. 

There was a moment of trouble and confusion in the 
assembly. Everybody had remarked that something had 
passed between the king and queen j but both of them had 
spoken so low, that everybody, out of respect, withdrew 
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several steps, so that no!)otiy had heard anything. The 
violins began to sound with all their miglU, but nobody 
listened to them. 

The king came out first from his room. He was m a 
most elegant hunting costume; and Monsieur and the 
other nobles were dressed like him. This was the cos- 
tume that best became the king. So dressed, he really 
appeared the first gentleman of his kingdom. 

The cardinal drew near to the king, and placed in his 
hand a small casket. The king opened it, and found in it 
two diamond studs. 

** What docs this moan? demanded he of the cardinal. 

Nothing, replied the latter; ** only, if the <5uccn has 
the studs, wliich I very much doubt, count them, sire, 
and if you only find ten, ask her Majesty who can have 
stolen from her the two studs that arc here.” 

The king looked at the cardinal ns if to interrogate him; 
but he had not time to address any question to him, — a 
cry of admiration burst from every mouth. If the king 
appeared to be the first gentleman of his kingdom, the 
queen was without doubt the most beautiful woman tn 
France, 

It is true that the habit of a huntress became her 
admirably. She wore a beaver hat with blue feathers, a 
surtout of gray-pearl velvet, fastened with diamond clasps, 
and a petticoat of blue satin, embroidered with silver. 
On her left shoulder sparkled the diamond studs, on a 
bow of the same colour as the plumes and the petticoat. 

The king trembled with joy and the cardinal with vex- 
ation; although, distant as they were from the queen, 
they could not count the studs. The queen had them. 
The only question was, had she ten or twelve? 

At that moment the violins sounded the signal for the 
ballet. The king advanced towards Madame the Presi- 
dent, with whom he was to dance, and his Highness 
Monsieur with the queen. They took their places, and 
the ballet began. 

The king danced facing the queen, and every time he 
passed by her, he devoured with his eves those studs of 
whicii he could not ascertain the number. A cold s%veat 
covered the brow of the cardinal. 

The ballet lasted an hour, and had sixteen entries. 
The ballet ended amid the applause of the whole assem- 
blage, and every one re-conducted his lady to her place; 
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but the king: took advantage of the privilege he had 
of leaving hts lady, to advance eagerly towards the 
queen. 

“ I thank you, Madame,” said he, ” for the deference 
you ha\'e shown to my wishes, but I think you want tivo 
of the studs, and I bring them back to you.” 

With these words he held out to the queen the two studs 
the cardinal had given him. 

“How, sire?” cried the young queen, affecting sur- 
prise, “ you arc giving me, then, two more : I shall have 
fourteen ” 

In fact the king counted them, and the twelve studs 
were all on her Majesty’s shoulder. 

The king called the cardinal 

“What does this mean, Monsieur Cardinal?” asked 
the king in a severe tone. 

"This means, sire,” replied the cardinal, “that I was 
desirous of presenting her Majesty with these two studs, 
and that not daring to offer them myself, I adopted this 
means of inducing her to accept them." 

“ And I am the more grateful to your Eminence,” re- 
plied Anne of Austria, with a smile that proved she was 
not the dupe of this ingenious gallantry, ” from being 
certain that these two studs alone have cost you as much 
as all the others cost his Majesty.” 

Then saluting the king and the cardinal, the queen 
resumed her way to the chamber in which she had dressed, 
and where she was to take off her costume. 

The attention which we have been obliged to gi\e, 
during the commencement of the chapter, to the illustrious 
personages we have introduced into it, has diverted us 
for an instant from him to whom Anne of Austria owed the 
extraordinary triumph she had obtained over the cardinal, 
and who, confounded, unknown, lost in the crowd gath- 
ered at one of the doors, looked on at this scene, compre- 
hensible only to four persons, — the king, the queen, his 
Eminence, and himself. 

The queen had just regained her chamber, and D’Ar- 
tagnan was about to retire, when he felt his shoulder 
lightly touched He turned and saw a young woman, 
who made him a sign to follow her. The face of this 
young woman was co\cred with a black velvet mask; but 
notwithstanding this precaution, wh^ch was in fact taken 
rather against others than against him, Vie at once recog- 
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ni>cd his usual ^ui(ic. the bright and inudligcnt Madame 

Bonadeux. 

On the. evening before, they had scarcely seen each 
other lor a moment at the apparictncnt of the Swiss guard, 
rtcnnain, whither D’Arlagnan had sent for hen The 
which the young wontan was in to convey to the 
rp:c:cn the excellent news of the happy return of !)cr nics- 
s*"ra:er prevented the two !o\crs from cxclianging more 
thaii a few words. I^’Art.ignan therefore followed Madame 
Bonacieux moved by a d^>ubie sentiment, — love and curi- 
o'^'itv, AH the v;a\, m prupurtiun as the corridors 
became nmre dcNcrted. D'Artagnan wished to stop the 
young woman, her and upon Iter, were it only 

for a mmutc . but quick as a bird she glided between hts 
hands, and when he ^vished to speak to her, her finger 
pLu ed up«^n her mouth, with a little imperative gesture 
bdl of grace, reminded fiirn tiiat he was uruirr the com- 
mand of a power which lie must blindly oI)#>\ . and which 
forbade him even to make the slightes complaint. At 
length, after uiruling about for a minute or two, Madame 
Bona^ openrfi the door of a closet, which was entirely 
dark, a*ut bd D'.Artagnan into it. 1 here she rn.ulc a Iresh 
fign of stienee, and opened a -ml door conicalcd by 
tapestry. The (qn-ning oi this dt><>r disclosed a brilliant 
hgb,t, and fi}% appeared. 

Db'’.rt:u:rKin remained frir a moment motionless, asking 
where be could he, but soon a ray of light which 
prnetrated through the eh unber. t»>.-rthcr uitli the warm 
and perfumed air which re.ubed him fru n the same aper- 
ture', the ronversntion of tuo nr three ladu s m language 
at once rasper tful and refined, am! the v^oiil '* Majesty 
several tinges repeaSrd. indu atcil t Icariv tli.ii he was in 
a e;M;rt rtttrtched to the quern s apafifiint 1 he young 
waited in ror'para’ive <}arl;nrss ai.d listened. 

I he queen appeaf<-d (heerful .tin! happv. u Inch seemed 
So tb.c p^uvons who ^anutimird her, and who 

were rweusromer! to see Iwr .d.‘ always sad and full of 
e/ire. Ihe qufen nsinbuttd this joyous feeling to lllC 
' -;.nty of the fCte, to the pbrnsure she had esperieneed in 
Vii* i’tdk'*; ;^nd as it is not permissible to eontradict a 
q "''-u, vh^^arr shr smile or v.eep, cvervbndy expatiated 
on grdlautry of th^' airier men of the city of Paris. 

Although D’Arlaguan did not at all know the queen, 
he ‘-r rm d. .tinguished her voice from the others at first 
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by a slightly foreign accent, and next by that tone of domi« 
nation naturally impressed upon all royal words. He 
heard her approach and withdraw from the partially open 
door ; and twice or three times he even saw the shadow of 
a person intercept the light. 

At length a hand and an arm, surpassingly adorable in 
their form and whiteness, glided through the tapestry. 
D’Artagnan at once comprehended that this was his 
recompense- He cast himself on his knees, seized the hand, 
and touched it respectfully with his lips. Then the hand 
was withdrawn, leaving in his an object which he per« 
ccived to be a ring. The door immediately closed, and 
D’Artagnan found himself again In complete obscurity. 

D'Artagnan placed the ring on his finger, and again 
waited, it was evident that all was not yet over. After 
the reward of his devotion, that of his love was to come. 
Besides, although the ballet was danced, the evening had 
scarcely begun, Supper was to be served at three, and 
the clock of St- Jean had struck three quarters past two 

The sound of voices diminished by degrees in the ad- 
jojntng^ chamber. The company was then heard depart^ 
ing; then the door of the closet in which D'Artagnan was, 
was opened, and Madame Bonacieux entered. 

“ You -at last^ '* cried D’Artagnan. 

“ Silence ! " said the young woman, placing her hand 
upon his lips, “silence, and go the same way you 
came ! ” 

“ But where and when shall I see j'ou again 5* '* cried 
D'Artagnan 

“ A note XV hich you will find at home will tell you 
Begone, begone ' 

At these words she opened the door of the corridor, and 
pushed D’Artagnan out of the room D’Artagnan obeyed 
like a child, without the least resistance of objection, 
which proved that he was really in love. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE rendezvous 


D’Artagnan ran home immediately, and although it was 
three o’clock in the morning and he had some of the worst" 
quarters of Paris to traverse, he met with nomisadventurf 


V 
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Every one knows that drunkards and lovers have a pro- 
tecting deity. _ 

He found the door of his passage open, sprang up the 
stairs and knocked softly in a manner agreed upon be- 
tween him and his lackey. Planchct,* whom he had sent 
home two hours before from the Hotel dc^ Villc, telling 
him to sit up for him, opened the door to him, 

“ Has any one brought a letter for me? asked D*Ar- 
tagnan, eagerly. 

No one has brought a letter, Monsieur/ replied Pian- 
chet; but one has come of itself.’* 

What do you mean, blockhead? ** 

** I mean to say that when I came in, although I had 
the key of your appartement in my pocket, and that key 
had never quitted me, I found a letter on the green tablc- 
cover in your bedroom/' 

** And where is that letter? 

** I left it where I found it, Monsieur. It is not natural 
for letters to enter people's houses in this manner. If 
the window had been open or even ajar, I should think 
nothing of it; but, no, — all was hermetically sealed. 
Beware, Monsieur ; there is certainly some magic 
underneath. " 

Meanwhile, the young man had darted into his chamber, 
and opened the letter. It was from Madame Honacieux, 
and was expressed in these terms : — 

“ There are many thanks to be offered to you, and to 
be transmitted to you. Be this evening ahouMen o'clock 
at St, Cloud, in front of the pavilion wlurh stands at the 
corner of the house of M. d’Estn^es. — C. B. " 


While reading this letter, D'Artngnan felt his heart 
dilated and compressed by that delirious spasm which 
tortures and caresses the hearts of lovers. 

It was the first billet he had received ; it was the first 
rendezvous that had been granted him. His heart, swelled 
by the intoxication of joy, felt ready to dissolve away at 
the very gate of that terrestrial paradise called F.ovc » 
'•Well, Monsieur/^ said Planchcl, who had observed 
his master grow red and pale successively, did I not 
guess truly? Is it not some bad affair? ” 


* The render may ask, “ How came 
was left “stiff as a rush “ in London. 
Buckinf^ham perhaps sent him to Paris 


Planchct hero? when he 
In the intervening time 
as he did the horses. 
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^ " Vou are mistaken, PJanchet,*' replied D'Artajrnan; 
" and as a proof, there is a crown to drink my health.”* 
“ I am much obliged to Monsieur for the crown he has 
given me, and I promise him to follow his instructions 
exactly, but it is not the less true that letters which come 

in this way into shut-up houses “ 

“ Fall from heaven, my friend, fall from heaven.*' 

“ Then Monsieur is satishcd? " asked PJanchet. 

'* My dear Planchet, I am the happiest of men I *’ 
“And i may profit by Monsieur’s happiness, and go to 
bed? ** 

" Yes, go.” 

"May the blessing^s of heaven fall upon Monsieur? 

but it IS not the less true that that letter- ” 

And Planchet retired, shaking his head with an air of 
doubt, whicli the liberality of D'Artagnan had not entirely 
effaced. 

Left alone, D’Artagnan read and re-read his billet. 
Then he kissed and re-kissed twenty times the lines traced 
by the hand of his beautiful mistress At length he went 
to bed, fell asleep, and had golden dreams. 

At seven o’clock in the morning he arose and called 
Planchet, who, at the second summons, opened the door, 
his countenance not yet quite freed from the anxiety of 
the preceding night. 

” Planchet," said D'Artagnan, " I am going out for all 
day, perhaps. You are, therefore, your own master till 
seven o’clock in the evening; but at seven o’clock you 
must hold yourself in readiness with two horses.” 

" There ! ” said Planchet. " We are going again, it ap- 
pears, to have our hides pierced in all sorts of ways ” 

" You will take your musketoon and vour pistols ” 
“There, now' didn’t I say so?” cried Planchet. “ t 
w'as sure of it — that cursed letter ' ” ^ 

“ Don’t be afraid, you idiot; there is nothing in hand 
but a party of pleasure ” 

“ Ah, like the charming journey the Other day, when 
it rained bullets, and produced a crop of steel-traps! ” 

“ Well, if you arc really afraid, M. Planchet,” resumed 
D’Artagnan, “ I will go without you I prefer travelling 
alone to having a companion who entertains the least 
fear.” 

“Monsieur does me wrong, “said Planchet, “I 
thought he had seen me at work, " 
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continued M. Bonacieux, in a tone of perfect pood*fellow 
ship, "what has become of you all these dajs? I hav 
not seen you nor your friends, and I don’t think yo' 
could gather all that dust that I saw Planchet brush o1 
>our boots yesterday from the pavement of Paris.” 

” You are right, my dear M. Bonacleux, my friend: 
and I have been on a little journey.” 

Far from here? ” 

” Oh, Lord, no 1 about forty leagues only. We went ti 
take M Athos to the waters of Forges, where my fnend; 
still remain.” 

“ And you have returned, have you not? ” replied RI 
Bonacieux, giving to his countenance a most sly air ” A 
handsome young fellow like you docs not obtain lonp 
leaves of absence from his mistress; and we were im- 
patiently waited for at Paris, were we not’ ” 

“ Rly faith 1 ” said the young man, lauphintr, ” I confess 
iL and so much the more readily, my dear Bonacieux, as 
1 see there is no concealing anything from you. Yes, 1 
ivas expected, and very impatiently. 1 acknowledge.” 

A slight shade passed over the brow of Bonacieux, but 
so slight that D’Artagnan did not perceive it. 

** And we are going to be recompensed for our dili- 
gence? ” continued the mercer, with a trifling alteraticm 
in his voice, — so trifling, indeed, th.it fl'Artagnan Sid 
not perceive it any more than he h id the momentaiy 
shade winch, an instant before, had darkened the counte- 
nance of the worthy man 

‘‘Ah, may you be a true proplict ' ” said D'Artagnait. 
laughing 

‘‘ No; what I say,” replied Bomcieux, “is onlyt^f ^ 
may know whether I am ddnini,' lou ” 

‘‘Why that question, mi deir host’” asked B v- 
tagtian. *‘ Do you intend to sit up for me?” 

‘‘ No; but since my arrci^ and the robbeiy 
committed in my house, I am -’hr md ei cry tiVc f ^ ^ 
door open, particularly m th« night Btaf 
can you expect’ I am no ■’unrdsin.in ” 

“Weil, don’t be alartii-i .f I return 
three o’clock in the morn:; g , mdeed, do ■ 
if I do not come at all . 

This time Bonacieux het ,irne so pnfe * * ! 

could not help percening it, and asK< 
matter. 
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man to forget a mystification until he has settled accounts 
with the mystifier; and the mystifier appears to me to 
have the air of being a certain young Gascon of my 
acquaintance." 

“ Do you believe that the cardinal is as well posted as 
yourself, and knows that 1 have been to London? " 

“The devil! You have been to London! Was it 
from London you brought that beautiful diamond that 
glitters on your finger? Beware, my dear D’Artagnan! 
a present from an enemy is not a good thing. Arc there 
not some Latin verses upon that subject ^ Let me think 

” Yes, doubtless,” replied D'Artagnan, who had never 
been able to cram the first rudiments of that language 
into his head, and who had by his ignorance driven his 
master to despair, — “ >es, doubtless there is one.” 

“ There certainly is one,” said M. de.Trdvillc, who had 
a tincture of literature, “and M, de Bcnserade was quot- 
ing it to me the other day. Stop a minute, — ah, this 
is it : 

* Timeo Dannos «t dona terentes,’ 

w'hich means, ‘ Beware of the enemy who makes you 
presents.’ ” 

“ This diamond does not come from an enemy, Mon- 
sieur,” replied D’Artagnan, “ it comes from the queen.” 

“From the queen' Oh, oh ! “ said M. de Tnfvlllc. 
“ Why, it is indeed a true royal jewel, which is worth a 
thousand pistoles if it is worth a denier. By whom did 
the queen send you this jewel? ” 

“ She gave it to me herself.” 

“ Where? ” 

" In the room adjoining the chamber in which she 
changed her toilet.” 

“How?” 

“Owing me her hand to kiss.” 

“You have kissed the queen's hand?” said M. de 
Treville, looking earnestly at D'Artagnan. 

“ Her Majesty did me the honour to grant me that 
favour.” 

“And that In the presence of witnesses 1 Imprudent, 
thrice imprudent 1 ” 

“ No, Monsieur, be satisfied ; nobody saw he 
D'Artagnan, and he related to M. de Tr^vill 
affair came to pass. 
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seeks a quarrel with you, shun it, were it with a child of 
ten years old. If you are attacked by day or by nif^ht, 
fight, but retreat, without shame; if you cross a bridge! 
feel every plank of it with your foot, lest one should give 
way beneath you; if you pass before a house which is 
bejng built, look up, for fear a stone should fall upon your 
head, if you slay out late, be always followed by your 
lackey, and let your lackey be armed, — if, by the bye, you 
can be sure of your lackey. Mistrust everybody, your 
friend, your brother, your mistress, — ^your mistress above 
all. ” 

D’Artagnan blushed 

“Of my mistress," repeated he, mechanically; "and 
why her rather thati another^ " 

" Because a mistress is one of the cardinal’s favourite 
means ; he has not one that is more expeditious, A 
woman will sell you for ten pistoles, xvitness Delilah 
You are acquainted with the Scriptures? " 

D’Artagnan thought of the appointment Madame Bona- 
cieux had made with him for that very everiing; but We 
are bound to say, to the credit of our hero, that the bad 
opinion entertained by M dc Tr^viHe of women in general, 
did not inspire him with the least suspicion of his pretty 
hostess 

“ But, 4 pTopos,” resumed de Tr^ville, " what has 
become of jour three t ompanions ? ’’ 

I was about to ask you if you had heard no news of 
them " 

" None, Monsieur ’’ 

Well, I left them on my road, — porthos at Chantilly, 
with a duel on his hands, Aramis at Cr^'tenur, with a 
ball in his shoulder , and Athos at Amiens, detained by 
an accusation of coining 

“ See there, now ' ’’ said M de Tr^ville: " and how the 
devil did you escape^ ” 

" By a miracle, Monsieur, I must acknowledge, with a 
sword-thrust in my bre.ist, and by nailing the Comte dc 
Wardes on the by-road to Calais, like a butterfly ort a 
curtain ’’ 

Tliere again I De Wardes, one of the cardinal s men, 
a cousin of Rochefort I Stop, my friend, I have an idea ’’ 

“Speak, Monsieur.” 

“ In your place, I would do one thing.' 

•• What? ’’ 
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•* Oh, the women, the women I cried the old soldier. 

“ 1 know them by their romantic imagination. Every- 
thing that savours of mystery charms them. So you have 
seen the arm, that was all. You would meet the queen, 
and you would not know her; she might meet you, and 
she would not know who you arc? " 

“ No; but thanks to this diamond/' replied the young 
than. 

“Listen," said M. de Tr(5viUc; “shall I give you 
counsel, good counsel, the counsel of a friend? 

“ You will do me hont>ur» Monsieur/' said D'Artagnan. 

“ Well, then, go to the nearest goldsmith’s, and sell 
that diamond for the highest price you can gel from him. 
However much of a jew he may be, he will give you at 
least eight hundred pistoles. Pistoles have no name, 
young man, and that ring has a terrible one, \^hich may 
betray him who wears it.” 

“ Sell this ring, a ring which comes from my sovereign? 
Never ! ” said D’.Artagnan. 

“ Then, at least turn the gem inside> yon silly f(‘llow , 
for everybody must be auare tJiat a radrt /io?n ti.ist ony 
docs not find such stones in his mother's iewcl-iasr. “ 

“ You think, then, I have somethu^g to dreatir' ** asked 
D’Arlagnan. 

** I mean to say, young man, that hr who sUt'j^s over a 
mine the match of which is already U^jhtrd, mav consider 
himself in safety in comparison with you.” 

The devil! said 0 Arlagn.m, wln^n the positive 
tone of M. de Trdville bvgan t<) disquiet,—** the de\in 
what must I do? ” 

“ Above all things, be always on ytmr gtiard. The car- 
dinal has a tenacious memory and a lun^ arm ; \ou mav 
depend upon it, he will repay you by some ill turn." 

“ But of what sort? “ 

“ Eh! how can 1 tell? Has he not ail the tricks of a 
demon at his command? llic least that can be expected 
is that you will be arrested.” 

‘* What! Will they dare to arrest a man in his 
Majesty's service? ” 

'• Pardkti ! they did not scruple much in the case of 
Athos. At all events, young man, rclv upon one who has 
been thirty years at court. Do not lull yourself in secur- 
ity, or you will be lost; but, on the contrary, — and it is 
1 who say it,— see enemies in all directions.' If any one 
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scelcs a quarrel ^vith you, shun it, were it with a child t 
ten jears old. If jou arc attacked by day or by ni^h 
fiffht, but retreat, without shame; if you cross a bridgi 
feci every plank of it with your foot, lest one should giti 
way beneath you; if you pass before a house which i 
being built, look up, for fear a stone should fall upon yoi 
head; if you stay out late, be always followed by yoi 
lackey, and let your lackey be armed, — if, by the bye, yo 
can be sure of your lackey. Mistrust everybody, yoi 
friend, your brother, your mistress, — your rnistress abov 
all.*’ 

D'Artagnan blushed. 

“Of my mistress," repeated he, mechanically; “an 
why her rather than another-' ’’ 

“ Because a mistress is one of the cardinal’s favount 
means, he has not one that is more expeditious. . 
woman will sell you for ten pistoles. Witness Delilal; 
V’ou are acquainted with the Scriptures? " 

D’Artagnan thought of the appointment Madame Bons 
cieux had made wijh him for that very evening; but w 
arc bound to say, to the credit of our hero, that the ba 
opinion entertained by M de rriville of w'omcn in genera 
did not inspire him with the least suspicion of his prett 
hostess. 

“ But, 4 propoi/’ resumed Af de Tr^villp, “ what ha 
become of your three companions? “ 

'• 1 was about to ask you if you had heard no news o 
them, " 

*• None, Monsieur " 

*• Well, I left them on my road,— Portbos at Chantilly 
with a duel on his hands, Aramis at Cr^-iccoor, with 
ball in his shoulder, and Afhos at Amiens, detained b 
an accusation of coining 

“ See there, now ' " %aid M de Tr^Mlle, “ and how th 
devil did you escape? ’’ 

“ By a miracle, Monsieur, I must acknowledge, with 
sword-lhrust in my breast, and by nailing the Comte d 
Wardcs on fb« bv-ro.ad to Calais, like a butterfly on i 
curtain “ 

•• There again 1 De Wardes, one of the cardinal s men 
a cousin of Rochefort 1 Stop, my friend, I have an idea 

“Speak, Monsieur. ' 

“ In your place, I would do one thing “ 

“ W’hat’ ” 


I he 1 Iirec \] 11 she 1 1 .t. I s 

“Oh, thr \vf>n^ru, the wosuon ! ' * r:ii'l rh.^ 

“I know Untn hy liuir lonnintio 
thinjr that savour. s of rnyM^ ry < iiaruv. ilu ni. So y.>o h.o.r 
sccf/lhc arm. that was all. Vou woM nirrt il;r 
and you would not !:ru»w her; *.hr m'urht mr. t %.^u, afol 
she would not Irnow who you are? 

“No; hut lliaidcs to this dl.'imout!/' 


rhnn. 

“Listen," said M. dr ‘Itevine: “r'wll J t:o*r w>n 
counsel, |;ood counsel, thr ermn'^f’i of a irerf!'* “ 

“ ^*ou will do nu* lujnuur, .Nh*nslrur,*^ '.ad I) A f •rr^nafi. 

“Well, th<m, Io> to tin- t;.dd isutr/*., .’C.*! -»!« 

tlnat diamond fr^r tlie hii:hes: prirr y(n: can i:**t iro-r* lira. 
However mucir of n Jr-.v Iw may Ir-, he v i!) r^e.e sera 
least cii^ht hundred pi .tolrs. have lu/ n: " 

younq: man, ;uul tiia! tin;: has a terrihh: ru:e, v !;jrh uuy 
hrlray him who urar. it." 

“ Sell this rini', a r'u\^' which eoc.w'; fr»>:’a *.: % ‘ ‘\r'v‘ - nr 
Never! " said I)\‘\rt.u;nam 

“Then, at least lurtr I’ar t;em in ud^ -iH*. ; 

for cveryhf>dy must he awair th.it .1 . : trt* .. 

does not find such stones In ins f]:r,r'>f ; ‘‘ “ 

“ Vou thirds, tlien, I have smnrthm:; ti* d'*.-.!' . ^^r^f 

D’ArtnL^nan. 

“ 1 mean to say, yoiini; m.in, iIm! );»• v ho • !r !>•. rr 
mine the match of which is .dri .u!', li dit' ii. r: .i*. i nasi’!'*! 
himself in safety in romp.irjsdn with \ou.'’ 

“ Tlie devil!*’ said I V \t jj.,. 

tone of M. de Treville tM^;,!n to ih.* i'.m; ! 

what must I do? '* 

“ Above all things, he always on i-. im!. 'I lu' * ar- 
dinal has a tenaidous memory and 'a hei^ ‘.i/m juav 

depend upmi it, he will repay >011 !)v VDa r tl) n-rn." 

“ Hut of what sort ? *’ 


•• lih! Iiow c.-in I tell? 11., V hr r,,- ,11 th,. ul.-’, • 
demon at his commarul? 'll.r Ir.r.l that .-.u, !„• r- '- 'i 
IS that you will t)e arrested ’’ ^ ‘ 


“ Whatl Will 111, V to arr<-.t n m.ir, !•, 1 ,:^ 

Majesty s service? ” 

Athos. _ At all rsnit^.. Mnini: own. relv tipon v !„> 5 , 
been tli.rtv uwrs at oairt. Do not lull vourself in vr.-’V. 
it> or >(.11 iMll hr lost; Init. on tin- contrarv,- and it is 
who say It,- VC- enemif's in all directions.' If anv one 
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seeks a quarrel with you, shun it, were it ivith a child of 
ten years old. If you arc attacked by day or by night, 
fight, but retreat, mthout shame; if you cross a bridge, 
feci every plank of it with your foot, lest one should give 
way beneath you; if you pass before a house which is 
being built, look up, for fear a stone should fall upon your 
head, if you stay out late, be always followed by your 
lackey, and let your lackey be armed, — if, by the bye, you 
can be sure of your lackey. Mistrust everybody, your 
friend, your brother, your mistress,— your mistress above 
all.” 

D’Artagnan blushed. 

“Of my mistress,” repeateti he, mechanically; “and 
why her rather than another “ 

” Because a mistress is one of the cardinal's favourite 
means; he has not one that is more expeditious. A 
woman will sell you for ten pistoles, witness Delilah. 
You are acquainted with the Scriptures? ” 

D’Artagnan thought of the appointment Madame Bona« 
cieux had made with him for that very evening; but we 
are bound to say, to the credit of our hero, that the bad 
opinion entertained by M de TrdviIIe of women in general, 
did not inspire him with the least suspicion of his pretty 
hostess. 

“ But, d propos,” resumed M. de Tniville, " uhat has 
become of your three companions? ’* 

I was about to ask you if you had heard no news of 
them ” 

None, Monsieur.” 

” Well, I left them on my road, — Porthos at Chantifly, 
with a duel on his hands; .Aramis at Cr^vterrur, with a 
ball in his shoulder , and Athos at Amiens, detained by 
an accusation of coining 

" See there, now ' ” said M de Tr^ville , '* and how the 
devil did you escape? ” 

'• By a miracle, ^^onsieur, I must acknowledge, with a 
sword-thrust m my breast, and bj nailing the Comte de 
Wardes on the by-road to Cal.ils, like a butterfly on a 
curtain ” 

” There again 1 De Wardes, one of the cardinal s men, 
a cousin of Rochefort I Stop, my friend, 1 have an idea ” 

•• Speak, Monsieur.” 

“ Jn your place, I would do one thing." 

” What? ” 
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“ Oh, the women, the vvoincn ! ** cried the old soldier. 

** 1 know them by their romantic imagination. Every- 
thing that savours of mystery cliarms them. So you have 
seen the arm, that was all. You would meet the queen, 
and you would not know her; she might meet you, and 
she would not know who you are? ** 

** No; but thanks to this diamond/* replied the young 
man. 

“Listen,** said M, dc Tr<^willc; “shall I give you 
counsel, good counsel, the counsel of a friend?” 

” You will do me honour, Monsieur,** said D*Artagnan. 

' “Well, then, go to the nearest goldsmith’s, and sell 
that diamond for the highest price you can get from him. 
However much of a Jew he may be, he will give you at 
least eight hundred pistoles. Pistoles have no name, 
young man, and that ring has a terrible one, which may 
betra}^ him who wears 5t. ** 

“ Sell this ring, a ring which comes from my sovereign? 
Never I ** said D’Artagnan, 

“Then, at least turn the gem inside, you silly fellow; 
for everybody must be aware that a cadet from Gascony 
docs not find such stones in his mother’s jcwcl-casc. “ 

“ You think, then, I have something to dread? “ asked 
. D’Artagnan. 

/ “ I mean to say, young man, that he who sleeps over a 

mine the match of which is already lighted, may consider 
himself in safety in comparison witli you.” 

“The devil!” said D’Artagnan, whom the positive, 
tone of M. de Tre^vUle began to disquiet, — “ the devil ! 
what must I do? ** 

“ Above all things, be always on your guard. The car- 
dinal has a tenacious memor}' and a long arm ; you may 
depend upon it, he will repay you by some ill turn.” 

“ But of what sort? ” 

Eh ! how can I tell? Has he not all Uic tricks of a 
demon at his command? llie least that can be expected 
is that you will be arrested.” 

“What! Will they dare to arrest a man in his 
Majesty’s service? ” 

Pardicn! they did not scruple much in the case of 
Athos. At all events, young man, rely upon one who has 
been thirty years at court. Do not lull yourself in secur- 
ity, or you will be lost; but, on the contrary,— and it is 
I who say it,— see enemies in ail directions. If any one 
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seeks a quarrel with you, shun It, were it with a child of 
ten years old. If you are attacked by day or by nif>ht, 
fight, but retreat, without shame; if you cross a bridge, 
feel every plank of it with your foot, lest one should give 
way beneath you; if you pass before a house which is 
being built, look up, for fear a stone should fall upon your 
head; if you stay out late, be always followed by your 
lackey, and let your lackey be armed, — if, by the bye, you 
can be sure of your lackey. Mistrust everybody, your 
friend, your brother, your mistress, — your mistress above 
all.’* 

D'Artagnan blushed. 

"Of my mistress," repeated he, mechanically; "and 
W'hy her rather than another ■' " 

" Because a mistress is one of the cardinal’s favourite 
means ; he has not one that is more expeditious. A 
woman will sell you for ten pistoles, witness Delilah 
You are acquainted with the Scriptures^ " 

D’Artagnan thought of the appointment Madame Bona- 
Cieux had made with him for that very evening, but we 
are bound to say, to the credit of our hero, that the bad 
opinion entertained by M de Tr^ville of women in general, 
did not inspire him with the least suspicion of his pretty 
hostess. 

** But, A propos,” resumed M de Triville, " w'hat has 
become of your three companions? ” 

•' 1 was about to ask you if you had heard no news of 
them.” 

“ None, Monsieur.” 

" Well, I left them on my road, — Porthos at Chantilly, 
with a duel on his hands, \ramis at Cr^vccour, with a 
ball in his shoulder, and \thos at Amttns, detained by 
an accusation of coming 

" See there, now ’ ” said M de Tr^\iHe; " and how the 
devil did you escape’ ” 

“ By a miracle, Monsieur, I must acknowledge, with a 
sword-thrust in my breast, and by n.uling the Comte de 
Wardes on the by-road to Calais, like a butterfly on a 
curtain ” 

There again 1 De Wardes, one of the cardinal's men, 
a cousin of Rochefort ! Stop, my friend, 1 have an idea 

" Speak, Monsieur 

" In your place, I would do one thing ” 

" What? ” 
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arrived. Planchet, all astonishment, was busy grooming 
them, and had already finished two. 

“Ah, Monsieur," said Planchet, on perceiving D’Ar- 
tagnan, “ how glad I am to see you." 

“ Why so, Planchet? ’’ asked the young rnan. 

“ Do you place confidence in our landlord, — M. 
Bonacieux? *’ 

“I? Not the least in the world.'* 

“Oh, you do quite right, Monsieur.” 

“ But why this question? " 

“ Because, while you were talking with him, I watched 
you without listening to you; and, Monsieur, his counte- 
nance changed colour two or three times I ” 

“ Bah I “ 

“ Preoccupied as Monsieur was with the letter he had 
received, he did not observe that; but I, whom the strange 


“Traitorous, Monsieur.” 

“ Indeed ! " 

“ Still more; as soon as Monsieur had left, and dis- 
appeared round the corner of the street, M, Bonacieux 
took his hat, shut his door, and set ofT at a quick pace in 
an opposite direction.’’ 

“ It seems you are right, Planchet; all this appears to 
be a little mysterious ; and be assured that wc will not 
pay him our rent until the matter shall be categorically 
explained to us ’’ 

“ Monsieur jests, but Monsieur will see.” 

“ What would you have, Planchet i* What must come 
IS written.” 

" Monsieur does not then renounce his excursion for 
this evening?’’ 

“ Quite the contrary, Planchet, the more ill-will I have 
towards M Bonacieux, the more punctual 1 shall be in 
keeping the appointment made by that letter which makes 
you so uneasy. ” 

” Then that is Monsieur’s determination? 

“ Undeniably, my friend. At nine o'clock, then, be 
ready here at the hfltcl, I will come and take you.” 

Planchet seeing there was no longer any hope of making 
his master renounce his project, heaved a profound sigh, 
and set to work to groom the third horse. 
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” While his Eminence was seeking for me in Paris, I 
would take, without sound of drum or trumpet, the road to 
Picardy, and would go and make some inquiries concern- 
ing my three companions. What the devil they merit 
richly that piece of attention on your part.’* 

‘‘ The advice is good, Monsieur, and to-morrow I will 
set out.** 

** To-morrow! and why not this evening?’* 

“ This evening, Monsieur, I am detained in Paris by 
indispensable business.” 

“ Ah, young man, young man, some flirtation or other. 
Take care, I repeat to you, take care. It is woman who 
.has ruined us, still ruins us, and will ruin us, as long as 
the world stands. Take my advice and set out this 
evening.” 

” Impossible, Monsieur.” 

” You have given your word, then? ’* 

” Yes, Monsieur. ** 

‘‘Ah, that’s quite another thing; but promise me, 
if 3 ^ou should not be killed to-night, that you will go 
to-morrow. ” 

‘‘ I promise it. ” 

‘‘ Do you need money? ” 

” I have still fifty pistoles. That, I think, is as much 
as I shall want.” 

” But your companions? ” 

” I don’t think they can be in need of any. We left 
Paris, each with seventy-five pistoles in his-V ^rcket, ” 

” Shall I see you again before your dc)- /ture? ” 

” I think not, Monsieur, unless somethii'-; new should 
happen.” ^ - 

“ Well, a pleasant journey.” 

‘‘ Thanks, Monsieur. ” 

D’Artagnan left M. de Trdville, touched more than ever 
by his paternal solicitude for his musketeers. 

He called successively at the abodes of Athos, Porlhos, 
and Aramis. Neither of them had returned. Their 
lackeys likewise were absent, and nothing had been heard 
of either the one or the other. He would have inquired 
after them of their mistresses, but he was neither 
acquainted with Porthos’s nor Aramis’s, and as to Athos, 
he had none. 

As he passed the H6tel des Gardes, he took a glance 
into the stables. Three of the four horses had already 
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arrived. Planchct, all astonishment, was busy groomin 
them, and had already finished two. 

“Ah, Monsieur,” said Planchet, on perceiving D’Ai 
(agnan, “ how glad I am to see you.” 

“ Why so, Planchet? ” asked the young man. 

“ Do you place confidence in our landlord, — R: 
Bonacieux? ” 

“1? Not the least in the world." 

“Oh, you do quite right. Monsieur." 

“ But \vhy this question? " 

“ Because, while you were talking with him, I watchei 
you without listening to you; and. Monsieur, his countc 
nance changed colour two or three times I ” 

“ Bab ! " 

" Preoccupied as Monsieur was with the letter he ha' 
received, he did not observe that ; but I, whom the strang 
fashion in which that letter came into the house had placci 
on my guard, — 1 did not lose a movement of his features.’ 

“And you found it? " 

“ Traitorous, Monsieur " 

“ Indeed ! " 

“Still more; as soon as Monsieur had left, and dis 
appeared round the corner of the street, M. Bonacieui 
took his hat, shut his door, and set O0 at a quick pace ir 
an opposite direction. " 

“It seems you are right, Planchet; all this appears t< 
be a little mysterious ; and be assured that wc wiJl not 
pay him our rent until the matter shall be categorically 
explained to us “ 

“ Monsieur jests, but Monsieur will see.” 

“ What would you have, Planchet ? What must come 
is written “ 

“ Monsieur docs rot then renounce his excursion for 
this evening? ” 

“ Quite the contrary, Planchet, the more ill-will I have 
towards M- Bonacieux, the more punctual I shall be in 
keeping the appointment made by that letter which makes 
you so uneasy. ’ ’ 

“ Then that is Monsieur’s determination? ’ 

“ Undeniably, my friend. At nine o’clock, then, be 
ready here at the hdtel, I will come and take you " 

Planchct seeing there was no longer any hope of makinf^ 
his master renounce his project, heaved a profoi 
and set to work to groom the third horse. 
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As to D'Artnirnnn, !>c)ii{r ”1 holtom :i pruciont youth, 
instend of rcturniiur home he went nnd dined v.illi the 
Giiscon priest, who.' nt tlie time of the distress of Utc four 
friends, Jtad given litem n hrcni'.fast of cliocolate. 


CHAPTKR XXIV 

Tin: PAVILION 

At nine o’clock D’Arlaf^nnn wns al tlic HAlcl dcs Gnrdc.s; 
hc‘ found Fianchet all ready. Tiic fourth honsc had 
arrived. 

Planchct was armed with his musicrtoon and a pistol. 
D’Artag-nan Jiad his sword, and placed two pistols in his 
bell; then both mounted, and departed cjuicily. It was 
quite dark, and no one saw them go out. Flanchel took 
his place behind his master, and kept at a distance of ten 
paces from him. 

D’Ariagnan crossed the quays, went out by the gate of 
La Conference and followed the road, much more beautiful 
then than it is now, which leads to St. Cloud. 

As long as he was in the city, Planchct kept at the 
respectful distance he had imposed upon Ihmself ; but as 
soon as the road began to be more lonely and d.irk, he 
drew softly nearer, so that when they entered the Bois de 
Boulogne lie found himself riding quite naturally side by 
side with bis master. In fact, we must not dissemble that 
the oscillation of the tall trees and the reflection of the 
moon in the dark underwood gave him serious uneasiness. 
D’AvVagnan could not help perceiving that something 
more than usual was passing in the mind of his lackey 
and said, “ Well, M. Planchct, what is the matter with 
us now? 

'' Don’t you think, Monsieur, that woods arc like 
churches? ” 

“ How so, Planchct? ” 

“ Because we dare not speak aloud in one or the other.’* 

“ But why do you not dare to speak aloud, Planchct -- 
because you arc afraid? ’* * 

Afraid of being heard? Yes, Monsieur.** 

Afraid of being heard ! Why, there is nothing ini- 
proper in our conversation, my dear Planchct, and no one 
could find fault with it.** 
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“Ah, Monsieur 1 “ replied Planchet, recurring to his 
besetting idea, “ that M. Bonacieux has something vicious 
in his eyebrows, and something very unpleasant in the 
play of his lips. * ' 

“ What the devil makes you think of Bonacieux? “ 

“ Monsieur, we think of what we can, and not of what 
we will.” 

“Because you are a coward, Planchet.” 

“ hlonsicur, we must not confound prudence with 
cowardice; prudence is a virtue.” 

“ And you are very virtuous, are you not, Planchet? ” 
“Monsieur, is not that the barrel of a musket which 
glitters yonder? Had we not better lower our heads? " 
“ In truth,” murmured D’Artagnan, to whom M. de 
Tr^viUe’s recommendation recurred, — “in truth, this 
animal will end by making me afraid.” And he put his 
horse into a trot. 

Planchet followed the movements of his master as if he 
had been his shadow, and was soon trotting by his side. 

“ Arc we going to continue this pace all night? ” asked 
Planchet. 

“ No; you are at your journey's end ” 

“ How, Monsieur I and you? ” 

“ I am going a few steps farther. ” 

“ And Monsieur leaves me here alone? ” 

“ You are afraid, Planchet? ” 

“ No; I only beg leave to observe to Monsieur that the 
night will be very cold, that chills bring on rheumatism, 
and that a lackey who has the rheumatism makes but 
a poor servant, particularly to a master as active as 
Monsieur ” 

“ Well, if you are cold, Planchet, you can go into one 
of those cabarets that you see yonder, and be in waiting 
for me at the door by six o'clock in the morning.” 

" Monsieur, I have eaten and drunk respectfully the 
crown you gave me this morning, so that I have not a 
sou left in case I should be cold. ” 

“ Here’s half a pistole. To-morrow morning ” 
D’Artagnan sprang from his horse, threw the bridle to 
Planchet. and departed at a quick pace, folding bis cloak 
around him 

“Good Lord, how cold I ami ” cried Planchet, as soon 
as he had lost sight of his master; and in such haste was 
be to warm himself that he went straight to .a hr set 
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out with all the attributes of a suburban tavern, and 
knocked ;it the door. 

In 'the meantime D'Artnpnan, who had plunged into a 
by*patli, continued his route and reached St. Cloud; but 
instead of followin^r the main street he turned behind the 
chfitcau, reached a sort of retired lane, and found himself 
soon in front of the pavilion named, it was situated in a 
very private spot, A high wall, at the an eric of which 
was the pavilion, ran along one side of this lane, and on 
the other was a little garden connected with a poor 
collage which was protected by a hedge from passers-by. 

He gained the place appointed, and as no signal had 
been given him by which to announce his presence, he 
waited. 

Not the least noise was to be heard; It might be 
imagined that he was a hundred miles from the capital. 
D’Artagnan leaned against the hedge, after having cast a 
glance behind it. Beyond that hedge, that garden, and 
that cottage, a dark mist enveloped with its folds that 
immensity where Paris slept, — a vast void from which 
glittered a few luminous points, the funeral stars of that 
hell! 

But for D’Artagnan all aspects were clothed happily, all 
ideas wore a smile, all shades were diaphanous. The 
appointed hour was about to strike. In fact, at the end of 
a few minutes the belfry of St. Cloud let fall slowly ten 
strokes from its sonorous jaws. There was something 
melancholy in this brazen voice pouring out its lamenta- 
tions in the middle of the night ; but each of those strokes, 
which made up the expected hour, vibrated harmoniously 
to the heart of the young man. 

His eyes were fixed upon the little pavilion situated 
at the angle of the wall, of which all the windows were 
closed with shutters, except one on the first story. Through 
this window shone a mild light which silvered the foliage 
of two or three linden trees which formed a group out- 
side the park. There could be no doubt that beliind this 
little window, which threw forth such friendly beams, the 
pretty Madame Bonacieux expected him. 

Wrapped in this sweet Idea, D’Artagnan waited half an 
hour without the least impatience, his eyes fixed upon that 
charming little abode of which he could perceive a part 
of the celling with its gilded mouldings, attesting the 
elegance of the rest of the apartment. 
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The belfry of St. Cloud sounded half.past ten. 

This time, without knouing- why, D’Artagnan felt a 
cold shiver run through his veins. Perhaps the cold began 
to affect him, and he caught a perfectly physical sensa- 
tion for a moral impression. 

Then the idea seized him that he had read incorrectly, 
and that the appointment xvas for eleven o'clock. He 
drew near to the window, and placing himself so that a 
ray of light should fall upon the letter as he held it, he 
drew it from his pocket, and read it again ; but he had 
not been mistaken, the appointment was for ten o’clock. 
He went and resumed his post, beginning to be rather 
uneasy at this silence and this solitude. 

Eleven o’clock sounded. 

D'Artagnan began now really to fear that something 
had happened to Madame Bonacieux. He clapped his 
hands three times, — the ordinary signal of jovefs; but 
nobody replied to him, not even an echo. 

He then thought, with a touch of vexation, that perhaps 
the young woman had fallen asleep while waiting for him. 
He approached the wall, and tried to climb it; but the 
wall had been recently pointed, and D’Artagnan could get 
no hold 

At that moment he thought of the trees, upon whose 
leaves the light still shone; and as one of them drooped 
over the road, he thought that from its branches he might 
get a glimpse of the interior of the pavilion. 

The tree was easy to climb Besides, D'Artagnan was 
but twenty years old, and consequently had not yet for- 
gotten his schoolboy habits. In an instant he was among 
the branches, and his keen eyes plunged through the 
transparent panes into the interior of the pavilion. 

It was a strange thing, and one which made D’Artagnan 
tremble from the sole of his foot to the roots of his hair, 
to find that this soft light, this calm lamp, enlightened a 
scene of fearful disorder One of the windows was 
broken, the door of the chamber had been beaten in, and 
hung, spilt m two, on its hinges. A table, which had been 
covered with an elegant supper, was overturned The 
decanters, broken m pieces, and the fruits crushed, 
strewed the floor Everything in the apartment ga%c 
evidence of a violent and desperate struggle. D'Artagnan 
even fancied he could recognise amid this strange disorder, 
fragments of garments, and some bloody spots staining 
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the cloth and the curtains. He hastened to descend into 
the street, with a fiightful beating at his heart ; he wished 
to see if he could find other traces of violence. 

The hllic soft light shone on in the calmness of the 
night. D'Artagnan then perceived a thing that he had 
not before remarked, — for nothing had led him to the 
examination, — that the ground, trampled here and hoof- 
marked there, presented confused traces of men and 
horses. Besides, the wheels of a carriage, which appeared 
to have come from Paris, had made a deep impression in 
the soft earth, which did not extend beyond the pavilion, 
but turned again towards Paris. 

At length D’Artagnan, in pursuing his researches, found 
near the wall a woman's torn glove. This glove, wherever 
it had not touched the muddy ground, was of irreproach- 
able odour. It was one of those perfumed gloves that 
lovers like to snatch from a pretty hand. 

As D'Artagnan pursued his investigations, a more 
abundant and more icy sweat rolled in large drops from his 
forehead ; his heart was oppressed by a horrible anguish ,* 
his respiration was broken and short. And yet he said, to 
reassure himself, that this pavilion perhaps had nothing 
in common with Madame Bonacieux; that the young 
woman had made an appointment with him before the 
pavilion, and not in the pavilion; that she might have 
been detained in Paris by her duties, or perhaps by tlie 
jealousy of her husband. 


But all these reasons were combated, destroyed, over- 
thrown, by that feeling of intimate pain which, on certain 
occasions, takes possession of our being, and cries to us 
so as to be understood unmistakably that some great mis- 
fortune is hanging over us. 

Then D;Artagnan became almost wild. He ran 
the high-road, took the path he had before taken, and 
reaching the ferry, interrogated the boatman. 

About seven o’clock in the evening, the boatman had 
taken over a young woman, wrapt in a black mantle, who 
appeared to be very anxious not to be recognised- but 
entirely on account of her precautions, the boatman had 
paid more attention to her, and discovered that she was 
young and pretty. 

There were then, as now, a crowd of young and pretty 
women who came to St. Cloud, and who had reasons for 
not being seen, and yet D’Artagnan did not for an instant 
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doubt that it was Madame Bonadeux t\hom the boatman 
had noticed. 

D'Artagnan took advantage of the lamp which burned 
in the cabin of the ferryman to read the billet of Madame 
Bonacieux once again, and satisfy himself that he had not 
been mistaken, that the appointment was at St. Cloud 
and not dscwJiere, before the D 'Estrdesr *s pat ilion and not 
in another street. Everything conspired to prove to D’Ar- 
tagnan that his presentiments had not deceived him, and 
that a great misfortune had happened. 

He again ran back to the chitcau. It appeared to him 
that something might have happened at the pavilion in 
his absence, and that fresh information awaited him. The 
lane was still deserted, and the same calm soft light shone 
through the window. 

D’Artagnan then thought of that cottage, silent and 
obscure, which had no doubt seen all, and could tell its 
talc. The gate of the enclosure w’as shut , but he leaped 
over the hedge, and in spite of the barking of a chained-up 
dog, w'cnt up to the cabin. 

No one answered to his first knocking, A silence of 
death reigned in the cabin as in the pavilion; but as the 
cabin was his last resource, he knocked again. 

It soon appeared to him that he heard a slight noise 
witlun, — a timid noise which seemed to tremble lest it 
should be heard. 

Then D’Artagnan ceased knocking, and prayed with an 
accent so fuU of anxiety and promises, terror and cajolery, 
that his voice was of a nature to reassure the most fear- 
ful. At length an old, worm-eaten shutter was opened, 
or rather pushed ajar, but closed again as soon as the 
light from a miserable lamp which burned m the comer 
had shone upon the baldric, sword-belt, and pistol pom- 
mels of D’Artagnan. Nevertheless, rapid as the movc- 


I have been waiting for some one who has not come. 1 
am dying with anxiety. Has anything particuJar hap- 
pened in the neighbourhood? Speak ! ” 

The window was again opened slowly, and the same 
face appeared, only it was now still more pale than before. 

D’Artagnan related his history simply, with the<~»ission 
of names. He told how he had a rendea' - ’■ 
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short, eiderly, and commonly dressed in clothes of a dark 
colour, who ascended the ladder very carefully, looked 
suspiciously in at the window of the pavilion, came down 
* ■ ' ' ■ ' whispered, ‘ It is she! * 

to me approached the 
■ . . with a key he had in 

his hand, closed the door and disappeared, while at the 
same time the other iw’O men ascended the ladder. The 
little old man remained at the coach-door; the coachman 
took care of his horses, the lackey held the saddle-horses. 
All at once great cries resounded in the pavilion, and a 
woman came to the window, and opened it, as if to throw 
herself out of it ; but as soon as she perceived the other 
two men, she fell back and they went into the chamber. 
Then I saw no more; but I heard the noise of breaking 
furniture. The woman screamed, and cried for help; but 
her cries were soon stifled. Two of the men appeared, 
bearing the woman m their arms, and carried her to the 
carnage, into which the little old man got after her. The 
leader closed the window, came out an instant after by 
the door, and satisfied himself that the woman ivas in the 
carriage- His two companions were already on horseback. 
He sprang into his saddle; the lackey took his place by 
the coachman; the carnage went off at a quick pace, 
escorted by the three horsemen, and all was over From 
that moment I have neither seen nor heard anything.” 

D’Artagnan, entirely overcome by this te.Tible story, 
remained motionless and mute, while all the demons of 
anger and icalousy were howling in his heart. 

** But, my good gentleman,” resumed the old man, 
upon whom this mute despair certainly produced a greater 
.1 — _ .T ....1.1 ” do not take 

comfort.” 

■ ‘ ” who was the 


” But as you spoke to him you most have seen him.” 
” Oh, It’s a description you want? ” 


” A tall, dark man, with black moustaches, dark eyes, 
and the air of a gentleman,” 

“That’s the man 1 ” cried D’Artagnan, “ again he, for- 
ever he 1 He is my demon, apparently. And the other? ” 
“ Which? “ 
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short, • ’ * ' . ' * ' 

colour, 

suspici 

as quietly as he had gone up, and whispered, ‘ It is she 1 ’ 
Immediately, he who had spoken to me approached the 
door of the pavilion, opened it with a key he had in 
his hand, closed the door and disappeared, while at the 
same time the other two men ascended the ladder. The 
little old man remained at the coach-door; the coachman 
took care of his horses, the lackey held the saddle-horses. 
All at once great cries resounded in the pavilion, and a 
woman came to the window, and opened it, as if to throw 
herself out of it; but as soon as she perceived the other 
two men, she fell back and they went into the chamber. 
Then I saw no more; but I heard the noise of breaking 
furniture. The woman screamed, and cned for help; but 
her cries were soon stifled Two of the men appeared, 
bearing the woman in their arms, and carried her to the 
carriage, into which the little old man got after her. The 
leader closed the window, came out an instant after by 
the door, and satisfied himself that the woman was in the 
carriage. His two companions were already on horseback. 
He sprang into his saddle; the lackey took his place by 
the coachman; the carriage went off at a quick pace, 
escorted by the three horsemen, and all w’as over From 
that moment I have neither seen nor heard anything.” 

D’Artagnan, entirely overcome by this terrible story, 
remained motionless and mute, while all the demons ol 
anger and jealousy were howling in his heart. 

“ But, my good gentleman,” resumed the old man, 
upon whom ” ' ' " " '"i .n* r 

effect than c ' 

on so; they 

“Can yo s 

man who headed this internal expeuiiion " 

“ I don’t know him.” 

*' But as you spoke to him you must have seen him ” 

" Oh, It’s a description you want? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ A tall, dark man, with black moustaches, d.irk eyes, 
and the air of a gentleman ” 

“ That’s the man 1 ” cried D Artagnan, ” again he. for- 
ever he 1 He IS my demon, apparently And the otlur? ” 
“Which? “ 
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the time as well as to evade suspicion, to fall into the 
easiest position in his corner, and to sleep, whether 
well or ill. D'Artapnan, be it remembered, was onlr 
twenty years old, and at that age sleep has its imprescrip- 
tible rights which it imperiously insists upon, even with 
the saddest hearts. 

Towards siv o’clock D’Artagnan awoke with that ur- 
comfortabtc feeling w hich generally accompanies the break 
of day after a bad night. He was not long in mati-'g 
his toilet. He examined himself to see if advanMge had 
been taken of his sleep, and having found his diarrord 
ring on his finger, his purse in his pocket, and his pistols 
in his belt, he rose, paid for his bottle, and went out to 
try if he could have any better luck in his search pftrr his 
lackey than he had had the night before. The first thing 
he perceived through the damp gray mist was honest 
Planchct, who, with tlie two horses in hand, awiitrd him 
at the door of a little blind cabaret, before «h>rh O'-lr- 
tagnan had passed without even a suspicion rf it' 
existence. 
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for regular people. It is true that when a man possesses 
a young and pretty wife, he has no need to seek happiness 
elsewhere. Happiness comes to meet him, does it not, 
M. Bonacieux? " 

Bonacieux became as pale as death, and grinned a 
ghastly smile 

" Ah, ah 1 ” said Bonacieux, “ you are a jocular com- 
panion I But where the devil were you gadding last 
night, my young master? It does not appear to be very 
clean in the cross-roads " 

D’Artagnan glanced down at his boots, all covered with 
mud ; but that same glance fell upon the shoes and stock- 
ings of the mercer, and it might have been said they had 
been dipped in the same mud-heap. Both were stained 
with splashes of mud of the same appearance. 

Tlicn a sudden idea crossed the mind of D’Artagnan. 
That little stout man, short and elderly, that sort of 
lackey, dressed m dark clothes, treated without ceremony 
by the men wearing swords who composed the escort, was 
Bonacieux himself The husband had presided at the 
abduction of his wife. 

A terrible inclination seized D’Artagnan to grasp the 
mercer by the throat and strangle him ; but, as we have 
said, he was a very prudent youth, and he restrained him- 
self, However, the revolution winch appeared upon his 
countenance was so visible that Bonacieux was terrified 
at It, and he endeavoured to draw b.nck a step or two; but 
as he was standing before the half of the door which was 
shut, the obstacle compelled him to keep his place. 

“ All, but you are joking, my worthy man ! ” said D’Ar- 
tagnan *' It appears to me that if my boots need a 
sponge, your stockings and shoes stand in equal need of a 
brush May you not ha^c been philandering a little also, 
M Bonacieux? Oh, the devil 5 That's unpardonable m a 
man of your age, and who, besides, has such a pretty 
young wife as yours. ” 

“Oh, Lord' no,’’ said Bonacieux, “ but yesterday I 
went to St Mand^ to make some inquiries after a ser- 
vant, as I cannot possibly do without one; and the 
roads were so bad that I brought back all this mud, 
which I have not yet had time to remove.” 

The place named by Bonacieux as that which had been 
the object of hts journey was a fresh proof m support of 
the suspicions D’Artagnan had conceived. Bonacieux had 
I Si 
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for regular people. It is true that when a man possesses 
a young and pretty wife, he has no need to seek happiness 
elsewhere. Happiness comes to meet him, does it not, 
M. Bonacieux? ” 

Bonacieux became as pale as death, and grinned a 
ghastly smile 

” Ah, ah 1 ” said Bonacieux, “you are a jocular com- 
panion f But where the devil were you gadding last 
night, my young master? It does not appear to be very 
clean in the cross-roads." 

D'* • 
mud 
ings 

been ' ' 

with splashes of mud of the same appearance. 

Then a sudden idea crossed the mind of D’Artagnan. 
That little stout man, short and elderly, that sort of 
lackey, dressed m dark clothes, treated without ceremony 
by the men wearing swords who composed the escort, was 
Bonacieux himself The husband had presided at the 
abduction of his wife 

A terrible inclination seized D'Artagnan to grasp the 
mercer by the throat and strangle him; but, as wc have 
said, he was a very prudent youth, and he restrained him- 
self. Howes er, the revolution which appeared upon his 
countenance w’as so visible that Bonacieux w’as terrified 
at It, and he endeavoured to draw back a step or two: but 
as he was standing before the half of the door which was 
shut, the obstacle compelled him to keep his place. 

Ah, but you are joking, my worthy man J ” said D’Ar- 
tagnan. “ It appears to me that if my boots need a 
sponge, your stockings and shoes stand in equal need of a 
brush. May you not have been pliilandering a little also, 
M Bonacieux? Oh, thcde\il! That's unpardonable in a 
man of your age, and who, besides, has such a pretty 
young wife as yours ” 

"Oh, Lord' no," said Bonacieux, “but yesterday I 
went to St Mand^, to make some inquiries after a ser- 
vant, as I cannot possibly do without one; and the 
roads were so bad th.it I brought back all this mud, 
which I have not yet had time to remove," 

The place named bv Bonacieux as that which had been 
the object of his journey was a fresh proof in support n£_ 
the susnicions D’Artagnan had conceived. Bonacici 
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“ I have no doubt he did, Monsieur, for all his wheed- 
ling manner.*' 

“ Was be so sweet, then? ” 

“ Indeed, he was all honey, Monsieur." 

“ Indeed ! ’’ 

** He came, he said, on the part of his Eminence, who 
wished you well, and to bc^ you to follow him to the 
Palais-Royal." * 

" Wliat did j’ou answer him^ " 

"That the thing was impossible, seeing that you were 
not at home, as he could sec." 

" Well, what did he say then? " 

" That you must not fail to call upon him in the course 
of the d.ny; and then he added in .a low loice, 'Tell your 
master that his Eminence is \ery well disposed towards 
him, and that his fortune perhaps depends upon this 
interview’,’ " 

" The snare is rather maladroit for the cardinal," re- 
plied the young man, smiling 

" Oh, I saw the snare, and I answered you would be 
quite in despair on your return. 

’ Where has he gone? ’ asked M. de Cavois 

" ’ To Troyes, in Champagne,' I answered. 

" * And when did he set out? ’ 

" * Yesterday evening ’ " 

** Planchet, my friend,” interrupted D’Artagnan, "you 
are really a precious fellow " 

" You w'lll understand, Monsieur, f thought there would 
be still time, if vou wash, to see hf. de Cavois to contra- 
dict me by saying vou were not yet gone. The falsehood 
ssould then lie at my door, and as I am not a gentleman. 

I may be allowed to he ” 

" Be of good heart, Phinchet, vou shall preserve your 
reputation as a veracious man In a quarter of an ho- ’ 
w’e set off.” 

" That's the advice I w’as about to give Afonsieur, and 
where are we going, may I ask, without being too 
curious? " 

"Furdiciif in the opposite direction to that which you 
said I rvas gone. Besides, are you not as anxious to learn 
news of Grimaud, Mousqueton, and Bazin, as I am to 
know W’hat has become of Athos, Porthos, and Aramis? ’ 

• It was called the PaUis-Cardmal before Ri<) flieu gave It to 

If!..., 
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ne%er forsook him fc • • • 

not one of the incidt • 
upon everybody lie 

lowed that his hat was forever in his hand, which procun 
him some severe reprimands from D’Artafjnan, who fear 
that his excess of politeness would lead people to think I 
w'as the lackey of a man of no consequence. 

Nevertheless, whether the passenjjers were real 
touched by the urbanity of Planchet, or whether this tir 
nobody was posted on the younjj man's road, our tv 
travellers arrived at Chantilly without any accident, ai 
alighted at the tavern of Great St. Martin, the same 
which they had stopped on their first journey. 

The host, on seeing a young man followed by a lack' 
with two extra horses, advanced respectfully to the doo 
Now, as they had already travelled eleven leagues, DM 
tagnan thought it time to stop, whether Porthos were 
were not in the inn Perhaps it would not be prudent 
ask at once what had become of the musketeer, Tl 
result of these reflections was that D’Artagnan, witho 
asking information of any kind, alighted, commended tl 
horses to th« care of his lackey, entered a small room de 
lined to receive those who wished to be alone, and desire 
the host to bring him a bottle of his best wine and ; 
good a breakfast as possible, — a desire which further co 
roborated the high opinion the innkeeper had formed i 
the traveller at first sight 

D'Artagnan was therefore served with miraculoi 
celerity. The regiment of the Gu.srds was recruitr 
among the first gentlemen of the kingdom; and D'A 
tagnan, followed by a lackey, and travelling with foi 
magnificent horses, despite the simplicity of his uniforn 
could not fail to make a sensation The host desire 
himself to serve him; which D'Artagnan perceiving 
ordered two glasses to be brought, and commenced tl; 
following conversation. 

“My faith, my good host,” said D’Artagnan, fillin 
the two glasses, “ I asked lor a bottle of your best wini 
and if you have deceived me, you will be punished i 
what you have sinned, for seeing that I hate drinkin 
by myself, ) 0 u shall drink with me T.nkc your glas 
then, and let us drink. But what shall we drink to, so a 
to avoid wounding any susceptibility? Let us drink 1 
the prosperity of your establishment." 
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“Yes; but in our situation we must not say all we 
know, — ()3rticularly as we have been warned that our cars 
should answer for our tongues," 

•' Well, can I see Porthos? " 

•' Certainly, Monsieur, Take the stairs on jour right; 
go up the first flfght and knock at No. 1. Only warn 
him that it is you.” 

“ Why should 1 do that? " 

“ Because, Monsieur, some mischief might happen to 
you “ 

” Of what kind, in the name of wonder? ” 

“ M. Porthos may imagine jou belong to the house, 
and in a fit of passion might run his suord through you 
or blow out your brains.” 

” What hate you done to him, then? " 

“ Wc hate asked him for money.” 

“ The devil ! Ah, I can understand that. It is a de* 
mand tJiat Porthos takes very ill when he is not in funds, 
but I know he must be so at present.” 

** Wc thought so too, Monsieur. As our house is car. 
ned on very regularly, and wc make out our bills every' 
week, at the end of eight days we presented our account; 
but it appeared we had chosen an unlucky moment, for at 
the first word on the subject, he sent us to all the devils. 
It IS true he had been playing the day before.” 

” Playing the day before! And with whom^ ” 

” Lord, who can say, Monsieur? With some gentle- 
man who was travelling this way, to whom he proposed a 
game of laniqutnet ” 

“That's It, then, and the foolish fellow has lost all he 
had? ” 

“ Even to his horse, Monsieur; for when the gentleman 
was about to set out, we piiccivcd that bis lackey was 
saddling M, Porthos 's horse, as well as his master’s 
When we obscri'cd this to him, he told us to trouble 
ourselves about our own business, as this horse belonged 
to him. We also infortned M Porthos of what was going 
on; but he told us we were scoundrels, to doubt a gen- 
tleman’s word, and that as he had said the horse was 
his, it must be so.” 

“That's Porthos all over,” murmured D'Artagnan 

“Then,” continued the host, “ I replied that as from 
the moment we seemed not likely to come to a good un- 
derstanding with respect to payment, 1 hoped that he 
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**Ycs; but In our situation we must not say all wc 
know, — particularly as we have been warned that our cars 
should answer for our tongues.” 

*' Well, can I see Porlhos? '* 

“ Certainly, Monsieur. Take the stairs on your right; 
go up the first flight and knock at No. i. Only warn 
him that it is you." 

*' Why should 1 do that? " 

" Because, Monsieur, some mischief might happen to 
you.” 

** Of what kind, in the name of wonder'^ ” 

” M. Porthos may imagine you belong to the house, 
and in a fit of passion might run his sword through you 
or blow out your brains. " 

“ What have you done to him, then? ” 

” We have asked him for money.” 

” The devil ! Ah, 1 can understand that. It is a de- 
mand that Porthos takes very ill when he 15 not in funds , 
but I know- he must be so at present. ” 

*' We thought so too, Monsieur As our house is car- 
ried on very regularly, and wc make out our bills ever> 
week, at the end of eight days we presented our account ; 
but it appeared wc had chosen an unlucky moment, for at 
the first word on the subject, he sent us to all the devils 
It is true he had been playing the day before.” 

” Playing the day before* And with whom** ” 

" Lord, w’ho can say, Monsieur? With some gentle- 
man who was travelling this way, to whom he proposed a 
game of lansquenet," 

” That's it, then, and the foolish fellow has lost all he 
had? ” 

” Even to his horse. Monsieur; for when the gentleman 
was about to set out, wc perceived that his lackey was 
saddling M Porthos ’s horse, as well as his master’s. 
When we obscrv-cd this to him, he told us to trouble 
ourselves about our own business, as this horse belonged 
to him. We also informed ^f Porthos of what was going 
on; but he told us we were scoundrels, to doubt a gen- 
tleman’s w’ord, and that as he had said the horse was 
his, It must be so ” 

“That's Porthos all over,” murmured D’Artagnan 

“Then,” continued the host, ” I replied that as from 
the moment we seemed not likely to come to a good un- 
derstanding with respect to payment, I hoped that he 
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" What you believe? 

“ 1 ought rather to say, what I know.” 

“ What you know? ” 

“And even what 1 am sure of.” 

“And of what are jou so sure? ” 

“ I would say that I know this great lady.” 

"You?” 

“Yes; I.” 

“ And how do you know her? “ 

“ Oh, Monsieur, if I could believe I might trust in your 
discretion. ” 

“ Speak ! By the faith of a gentleman, you shall have 
no cause to repent of your confidence.” 

“ Well, Monsieur, you understand that uneasiness 
makes us do many things ” 

“ What have you done^ ” 

” Oh, nothing which was not right in the character 
of a creditor “ 

“Well’” 

“ M Porthos gave us a note for his duchess, ordering 
us to put it in the post This was before his servant came. 
As he could not leave his chamber, it was necessary to 
charge us with this commission.” 

“ And then? ” 

“ Instead of putting the letter in the post, which is 
never safe, I took advantage of the journey of one of my 
lads to Paris, and ordered him to convey the letter to 
this duchess himself ThH was fulfilling the intentions 
of M. Porthos, who had desired us to be so careful of this 
letter, was it not? ” 

“ Nearly so.” 

“ Well, Monsieur, do you know who this great lady 
is? ” 

“ No; I have heard Porthos speak of her, that’s all.” 

“ Do you know who this pretended duchess is? ” 

“ I repeat to you, I don't know her ” 

“ Why, she is the old wife of a procurator of the 
Ch/itelet, Monsieur, named Madame Coquenard, who, 
although she is at least fifty, still gives herself jealous 
airs It struck me as very odd that a princess should live 
in the Rue aux Ours.” 

“ But how do you know all this? ” 

“ Because she flew into a great passion on receiving 
the letter, saying that M. Porthos was a weathercock, 
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I had the seventy-five pistoles In my pocket which yoi 
had distributed to me, in order to amuse myself I invitei 
a gentleman who was travelling this way to walk up, am 
proposed a cast of dice. He accepted my challenge, and 
my faith, my seventy-five pistoles passed from my pocke 
to his, without reckoning my horse, which he won int( 
the bargain. But you, my dear D’Artagnan? 

"What can you expect, my dear Porthos; a man i 
not privileged in all ways,” said D’Artagnan. " Yoi 
know the proverb, * Unlucky at play, lucky in love 
You are too fortunate in your love for play not to tak 
its revenge. What consequence can the reverses of for 
tune be to you? Have you not, happy rogue that yo 
are, — have you not your duchess, who cannot fail to com 
to your aid? ” 

•* Well, you see, my dear D’Artagnan, with what i 
luck I play,” replied Porthos, with the most careless ai 
in the world. " I wrote to her to send me fifty louis o 
so, of which I stood absolutely in need on account of m 
accident.” 

" Well? ” 

" Well, she must be at her country-scat, for she has nc 
answered me.” 

” Truly? ” 

“No; so I yesterday addressed another epistle to hei 
still more pressing than the first. But you are here, m 
dear fellow, let us speak of you. I confess I began to b 
very uneasy on your account.” 

" But your host behaves very well towards you, as i 
appears, my dear Porthos,” said D’Artagnan, directin; 
the sick man’s attention to the full stewpans and th 
empty bottles. 

" So, so,” replied Porthos. ” Only three or four day 
ago the impertinent jackanapes gave me his bill, and 
was forced to turn both him and his bill out of the door 
so that I am here something in the fashion of a conqueror 
holding my position, as it were, by conquest. So yo 
see, being in constant fear of being forced from that posi 
tion, I am armed to the teeth ” 

" And yet,” said D’Artagnan, laughing, " it appears t 
me that from time to time you must make sorties." Am 
he again pointed to the bottles and the stewpans. 

" Not I, unfortunately ’ ” said Porthos " This miser 
able strain confines me to my bed ; but MousqucBlT^’^ 
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'icrcs and brings in provisions. Friend Mousqueton, you- 
sec that wc have a reinforcement, and we must have an 

increase of supplies.'' * t ‘ 

Mousqueton," said D'Artagnan, you must render 

me a service." 

** What/ Monsieur? " 

‘‘ You must give your recipe to Planchct. I may be 
besieged in my turn, and I shall not be sorry for him to 
be able to let me enjoy the same advantages with which 
you gratify your master." 

Lord, Monsieur ! there is nothing more easy," said 
Mousqueton, with a modest air. "One only needs to 
be sharp, that’s all. I was brought up in the country, 
and my father in his leisure time was something of a 
poacher. " 

And what did he do the rest of his time? " 

" Monsieur, he carried on a trade which I have always 
thought satisfactory." 

“Which?” 

" As it was a time of war between the Catholics and 
the Huguenots, and as he saw the Catholics exterminate 
the Huguenots and the Huguenots exterminate the Catho- 
lics, — ail in the name of religion, — he adopted a mixed 
belief which permitted him to be sometimes a Catholic, 
sometimes a Huguenot. Now, he was accustomed to walk 
with his fowling-piece on his shoulder, behind the hedges 
which border the roads, and when he saw a Catholic 
coming alone, the Protestant religion immediately pre- 
vailed in his mind. He lowered his gun in the direction 
of the traveller; then, when he was within ten paces of 
him, he commenced a conversation which almost always 
ended by the traveller's abandoning his purse to save his 
life.^ It goes without saying that when he saw a Huguenot 
coming, he felt himself filled with such ardent Catholic 
zeal that he could not understand how, a quarter of an 
hour before; he had been able to have any doubts upon 
the superiority of our holy religion. For my part, 
Monsieur, I am Catholic,— my father, faithful to his prin- 
ciples, having made my elder brother a Huguenot." 

" And what was the end of this worthy man? " asked 
D'Artagnan. 

"Oh, of the most unfortunate kind, Monsieur, One 
day he was surprised in a lonely road between a Huguenot 
and a Catholic, ‘ with both of whom he had before had 
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lusiness, and who both knew him again; so they united 
igainst him and hung him on a tree. Then they came 
ind boasted of their fine exploit in the cabaret of the next 
illage, where my brother and I were drinking.” 

” And what did you do? ” said D’Artagnan. 

We let them tell their story out,” replied hfousqueton, 
' Then, as in leaving the cabaret thej took different direc- 
10ns, my brother went and hid himself on the road of the 
i^athohc, and I on that of the Huguenot. Two hours after, 
ill was over, we had done the business of both, admiring 
he foresight of our poor father, who had taken the pre- 
:aution to bring each of us up in a different religion.” 

“ Well, I must allow, as you say, your father ^vas a 
,ery intelligent fellow. And you say in his leisure 
iioments the worthy man was a poacher? ” 

” Ves, Monsieur, and it was he who taught me to lay 
i snare and ground a line, Tlie consequence is that when 
[ saw our shabby host wanted to feed us upon lumps of 
fat meat fit for labourers, which did not at all suit two 
luch delicate stomachs as ours, I had recourse to a little 
jf my old trade. While walking near the ivood of 
Monsieur le Prince, 1 laid a few snares in the runs; and 
i^'hile reclining on the banks of bis Highness’s pieces of 
Lvater, I slipped a few lines into his fish-ponds. So that 
now, thanks be to God, wx do not w’ant, as Monsieur can 
Lestify, for partridges, rabbits, carp, or eels, — all light, 
R'holcsome food, suitable for the sick.” 

“ But the wine,” said D’Artagnan, ” who furnishes the 
ivine^ Your host’ ” 

"That IS to say, jes and no.” 

" How }cs and no? ” 

" He furnishes it, it is true, but he does not know that 
fie has that honour ” 

‘‘Explain yourself, Mousqueton, jour convcrs.ition is 
Full of instructive things.” 

” This IS It, Monsieur It has so chanced that f met 
with a Spaniard in my peregrinations who had seen many 
countries, and among them the New World.” 

" What connection can the New World have with the 
bottles winch are on the commode and the wardrobe’ ” 

" Patience, Monsieur, everything will come in its turn." 

" You are right, Mousqueton. I leave it to you, while 
I listen.” 
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accompanied him in his voyage to Mexico. This lackey 
was my compatriot, - and we became the more intimate 
from there being many resemblances of* character between 
us. We loved sporting of all kinds better than anything ; 
so that he related to me how in the plains of the Pampas 
the natives hunt the tiger and the wild bull with simple 
running nooses which the}^ throw round the necks of 
those terrible animals. At first I would not believe that 
they could attain such a degree of skill as to throw to a 
distance of 'twenty or thirty paces the end of a cord with 
such nicety; but in face of the proof I was obliged to 
acknowledge the truth of the recital. My friend placed a 
bottle at the distance of thirty paces, and at each cast he 
caught the neck of the bottle in his running-noose. I 
practised this exercise, and as nature has endowed me 
with some faculties, at this day I can throw the lasso 
with any man in the world. Well, do you understand, 
Monsieur? Our host has a well-furnished cellar the key 
of which never leaves him ; only this cellar has a 
ventilating hole. Now, through this ventilating hole I 
throw my lasso, and as I now know in which part of the 
cellar is the best wine, that’s my point for sport. You 
see, Monsieur, what the New World has to do with the 
bottles which are on the commode and the wardrobe. 
Now, will you taste our wine, and without prejudice say 
what you think of it? ” 

“Thank you, my friend, thank you; unfortunately, I 
have just breakfasted.” 

“Well,” said Porthos, “arrange the table, Mous- 
queton, and while we breakfast, D’Artagnan will relate 
to us what has happened to him during the ten days since 
he left us.” 


“Willingly,” said D’Artagnan. 

While Porthos and Mousqueton were breakfasting, with 
the appetites of convalescents, and with that brotherly 
cordiality which unites men in misfortune, D’Artagnan 
related how Aramis, being wounded, was obliged to stop 
at Crfevecoeur, how he had left Athos fighting at Amiens 
with four men who accused him of being a coiner, and how 
he, D Artagnan, had been forced to run the Comte de 
Wardes through the body in order to reach England. 

But there the confidence of D’Artagnan stopped. He 
only added that on his return from Great Britain he had 
Drought back four magnificent horses,— one for himself, 
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and one for each of his companions ; then he informed 
Porthos that the one intended for him was already 
installed in the stable of the tavern. 

At thjs moment Planchet entered, to inform his master 
that the horses were sufficiently refreshed, and that it 
would be possible to sleep at Clermont. 

As D’Artagnan was tolerably reassured with reg^ard to 
Porthos, and as he was anxious to obtain news of his two 
other friends, he held out his hand to the wounded man, 
and told him he was about to resume his route in order to 
continue his researches. For the rest, as he reckoned 
upon returning by the same route, in seven or eight days, 
if Porthos were still at the Great St. Martin, he would 
call for him on his way. 

Porthos replied that in all probability his sprain would 
not permit him to depart yet awhile Besides, it was 
necessary he should stay at Chantilly, to wait for the 
answer from his duchess. 

D'Artagnan wished that answer might he prompt and 
favourable, and having again recommended Porthos to 
the care of Mousqueton. and paid his bill to the host, he 
resumed his route with Planchet, already relieved of one 
of his led horses. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE THESIS OF ARAMIS 

D’Artacnan had said nothing to Porthos of his wound or 
of his procurator’s wife Our Bearnais was a prudent 
lad, however young he might be Consequently he had 
appeared to believe all that the vainglorious musketeer had 
told him, convinced that no fnendsliip will hold out 
against a surprised secret, particularly when pride is 
deeply interested in that secret Besides, we fcel_ always 
a sort of mental superiority over those whose lives we 
know better than they suppose In his projects of 
intrigue for the future, and determined as he was to make 
his three friends the instruments of his fortune, 
D’Artagnan was not sorry at getting into his grasp hefore- 
hand the invisible strings by w-hicb he reckoned upon 
moving them. 
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And' yeti he journeyed along, a profound sadness 
weighed upon his heart. He thought of that young and 
pretty Madame Bonacicux who was to have paid him the 
price of his devotedness; but let us hasten to say that 
this sadness possessed the young man less from the regret 
of the happiness he had missed, than from the fear he 
entertained that some serious misfortune had befallen the 
poor woman. For himself, he had no doubt she was 
a victim of the cardinaFs vengeance; and, as was well 
known, the vengeance of his Eminence was terrible. 
How he had found grace in the eyes of the minister, he 
did not know ; but without doubt M. de Cavois would 
have revealed this to him, if the captain of the Guards 
had found him at home. 

Nothing makes time pass more quickly or more shortens 
a journey than a thought which absorbs in itself all the 
4 faculties of the organisation of him who thinks. External 
" existence then resembles a sleep of which this thought is 
the dream. By its influence, time has no longer measure, 
space has no longer distance. We depart from one place, 
and arrive at another, that is all. Of the interval passed, 
nothing remains in the memory but a vague mist in 
which a thousand confused images of trees, mountains, 
and landscapes are lost. It was as a prey to this halluci- 
nation that D’Artagnan travelled, at whatever pace his 
horse pleased, the six or eight leagues that separated 
Chantilly from Cr^vecoeur, without his being able to 
remember on his arrival in the village any of the things 
he had passed or met with on the road. 

There only his memory returned to him. He shook 
his head; perceived the cabaret at which he had left 
Aramis, and putting his horse to the trot, he shortlv 
pulled up at the door. 

This time it was not a host, but a hostess who received 
him. D'Artagnan was a physiognomist. His eye took 
in^ at a glance the plump, cheerful countenance of the 
mistress of the place, and he at once perceived there was 
no occasion for dissembling with her, or of fearing 
anything from one blessed with such a joyous 
physiognomy. ^ ^ 

“My good dame,” asked D’Artagnan, "can you 
tell me what is become of one of my friends, whom 
we vvere obliged to leave here about a dozen days 
ago? ^ 
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“ A handsome young man, three or four and twenty 
years old, mild, amiable, and well made? *’ 

“ That is he, — W'ounded in the shoulder.*' 

“ Just so Well, Jlonsieur, he is still here.” 

"Ah, pardieui My dear dame,” said D’Artagnan, 
springing from his horse, and throwing the bridle to 
Planchet, “you restore me to life; where is this dear 
Aramis? Let me embrace him, I am in a hurry to see 
him again. " 

" Pardon, Monsieur, but I doubt whether he can sec 
you at this moment.” 

" Why 50 ? Has he a lady with him? ” 

“Jesus! What do you mean by that? Poor lad! 
No, Monsieur, he has not a lady w'lth him.” 

“With whom is he, then^ ” 

“ With the curate of Montdidier and the superior of 
the Jesuits of Amiens.” 

“ Good Heavens ! ” cried D’Artagnan, “ is the poor 
fellow worse, then ? ' ' 

" No, Monsieur, quite the contrary , but after his illness 
grace touched him, and he determined to take orders.” 

“ That’s it! ” said D’Artagnan, “ I had forgotten that 
he was only a musketeer for a time ” 

“ Monsieur still insists upon seeing him? ” 

“ More than ever ” 

"Well, Monsieur has only to take the right-hand stair- 
case in the courtyard, and knock at No 5 on the second 
floor ” 

D’Artagnan walked quickly in the direction mdinted, 
and found one of those exterior staircases that are still to 
be seen in the yards of our old-fashioned t.nerns But 
there was no getting at the place of sojourn of the future 
abb^; the defiles of the chamber of Aramis v ere as well 
guarded as the gardens of Armida. Bazin was stationed 
in the corridor, and barred his passag® with the more 
intrepidity that, after many years of ex-ic •'•.on, Barir 
found himself near a result of which r#* h.'id ever bnrr 
ambitious 

In fact, the dream of poor Bazr -bac always 
serve a churchman; and he aw a lec. ” *■’ impatier«rr-“ 
moment, alwavs in the future, v*--- A-ar-s woc'~ 
aside the uniform and assume" --s ~a-eock. 
renewed promise of the -i- that th“ 

would not long be dela\pd * -'■j'le kept i*-** ' 
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service of a musketeer, — a service in which, he said, his 
soul was in constant jeopardy. 

Bazin was then at the height of joy. In all probability,' 
this time his master would not retract. The union of 
physical pain with moral uneasiness had produced the 
effect so long desired. Aramis, suffering at once in body 
and mind, had at length fixed his eyes and his thoughts 
upon religion, and he had considered as a warning from 
Heaven the double accident which had happened to him ; 
that is to say, the sudden disappearance of his mistress 
and the wound in his shoulder. 

It may be easily understood that in the present dis- 
position of his master nothing could be more disagreeable 
to Bazin than the arrival of D’Artagnan, which might cast 
his master back again into that vortex of mundane affairs 
which had so long carried him away. He resolved, then, 

" to defend the door bravely; and as, betrayed by the mis- 
sjtress of the inn, he could not say that Aramis was absent, 
he endeavoured to prove to the new-comer that it would be 
the height of indiscretion to disturb his master in his 
pious conference, which had commenced with the morn- 
ing, and would not, as Bazin said, terminate before 
night. 

But D’Artagnan took very little heed of the eloquent 
discourse of M. Bazin ; and as he had no desire to support 
a polemic discussion with his friend's valet, he simply 
moved him out of the way with one hand, and with the 
other turned the handle of the door of No. 5. The door 
opened, and D'Artagnan went into the chamber. 

Aramis, in a black gown, his head enveloped in a sort 
of round, flat cap, not much unlike a calotte, was seated 
before an oblong table, covered with rolls of paper and 
enormous volumes in folio. At his right hand was placed 
the superior of the Jesuits, and on his left the curate of 
Montdidier. The curtains were half drawn, and only 
admitted the mysterious light calculated for beatific 
reveries. All the mundane objects that generally strike the 
eye on entering the room of a young man, particularly 
when that young man is a musketeer, had disappeared as 
if by enchantment; and for fear, no doubt, that the sight 
of them might bring his master back to ideas of this world, 
Bazin had laid his hands upon sword, pistols, plumed hat, 
and embroideries and laces of all kinds and sorts. In 
their stead D’Artagnan thought he perceived in an obscure 
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corner a discipline cord suspended from a nail in the 
wall. 

At the noise made by D’Artagnan in entering, Aramis 
lifted up his head, and beheld his friend ; but to the great 
astonishment of the young man, the sight of him did not 
produce much effect upon the musketeer, so completch 

J r .t.. r Jjjjj 

ramis; “belie\e 
lid D'Artagnan, 

" although I am not yet sure that it is Aramis I am 
speaking to.” 

"To himself, my friend, to himself 1 but what makes 
you doubt it? " 

” I Was afraid I had made a mistake in the chamber, 
and that I bad found my way into the apartment of some 
churchman. Then another error seized me on seeing you 
in company with these gentlemen, — I was afraid y'on 
were dangerously ill ” 

The two men in black, who guessed D’Artagnan's mean- 
ing, darted at him a glance which might have been 
thought threatening, but D’Artagnan took no heed 
of it. 

" I disturb you, perhaps, my dear Aramis,” continued 
D’Artagnan, " for by what I see, I am led to belie\c that 
you arc confessing to these gentlemen 

Aramis coloured imperceptibly. '* Vou disturbmc? Oh, 
quite the contrary, dear friend, I swear, and as a proof of 
what 1 say, permit me to declare I am rejoiced to sec you 
safe and sound ” 

** Ah, he’ll come round,” thought D’Artagnan, "that's 
not bad ! ” 

" This gentleman, who is my friend, has just escaped 
from a serious danger,” continued Aramis, with unction, 
pointing to D'Artagnan with his hand, and addressing the 
two ecclesiastics. 

” Praise God, Monsieur,” replied they, bowing 
together. 

" I have not failed to do so, your Rc\crences.” replied 
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'* Admirable and dofrmatic I ” repeated the curate, who, 
about as strong as D’Artagnan with respect to Latin, care- 
fully watched the Jesuit in order to keep step with him, 
and repeated his words like an echo. 

As to D’Artagnan, he remained perfectly insensible to 
the enthusiasm of the two men in black. 

Ves, admirable I prorsus admirabile f continued 
Aramis ; “ but which requires a profound study of both the 
Scriptures and the Fathers. Now, J have confessed to 
these learned ecclesiastics, and that in all humility, that 
the duties of mounting guard and the service of the king 
have caused me to neglect study a little. I should find 
myself, therefore, more at my ease, /aci7ttij naiam, in a 
subject of my own choice, which would be to these hard 
theological questions what morals are to metaphysics in 
philosophy.” 

D’Artagnan began to be tired, and so did the curate. 

“See what an exordium! ” cned the Jesuit. 

” Exordium,” repeated the curate, for the sake of say- 
ing something. ” Quemadmodiim inter ccslorutn immensi~ 
tatem.'’ 

Aramis cast' a glance upon D’Artagnan to see what effect 
all this produced, and found his friend gaping enough to 
split his jaws. 

“Let us speak French, my father,” said he to the 
Jesuit; “ M. d’Artagnan will enjoy our conversation 
better ” 

“Yes,” replied D’Artagnan; “I am fatigued with 
riding, and all this Latin confuses me.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the Jesuit, a little put out, while 
the curate, greatly delighted, turned upon D’Artagnan a 
look full of gratitude. “Well, let us see what is to be 
derived from this gloss Moses, the servant of God — ^he 
was but a servant, please to understand — Moses blessed 
with the hands; he held out both his arms while the 
Hebrews beat their enemies, and then he blessed them with 
his two hands. Besides, what does the gospel say? Itn~ 
ponite manus, and not manum, — place the hands, aot the 
hand.” 

•' Place the hands,” repeated the curate, with a 
gesture. 

“ Saint Peter, on the contrary, of whom the popes are 
the successors,” continued the Jesuit: “ porrtge/HrffoJ, 
— present the fingers. Are you there, now? ” f ^ 
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Certes/' replied Aramis*, in a pleased tone, *‘but the 
thing* is subtle/’ 

The/ingers,” resumed the Jesuit, ** Saint Peter blessed 
with the fingers. The Pope, therefore, blesses with the 
fing-ers. And with how many fingers does he bless? With 
three fingers, to be sure, — one for the Father, one for the 
Son, and one for the Holy Ghost.” 

All crossed themselves. D^Artagnan thought it, was 
proper to follow this example. 

**The Pope is' the successor of Saint Peter, and repre- 
sents the three divine powers ; the rest — ordines inferiorcs 
— of the ecclesiastical hierarchy bless in the name of the 
holy archangels and angels. The most humble clerks such 
as our deacons and sacristans, bless with holy-water 
sprinklers, which resemble an infinite number of blessing 
^ , fingers. There is the subject simplified, Argumentum 
' omni denudatum ornamento, I could make of that subject 
two volumes of the size of this,” continued the Jesuit; 
and in his enthusiasm he struck, a Saint Chrysostom in 
folio, which made the table bend beneath its weight. 

D’Artagnan trembled, 

” Ceries,” said Aramis, “ I do justice to the beauties of 
this thesis; but at the same time I perceive it would be 
overwhelming for me. I had chosen this text, — tell me, 
dear D’Artagnan, if it is not to your taste , — Non inutile 
esi desidermm in oblatione ; that is, A little regret is not 
unsuitable in an offering to the Lord.” 

” Stop there ! ” cried the Jesuit,” for that thesis touches 
closely upon heresy. There is a proposition almost like 
, it in the " Augustinus ' of the heresiarch Jansenius, whose 
book vyill, sooner or later, be burned by the hands of the 
executioner. Take care, my young friend. You are in- 
clining towards false doctrines, my young friend ; you will 
be lost.” 

” You will be lost,” said the curate, shaking his head 
sorrowfully, 

” You touch that famous point of free-will which is a 
mortal rock. You face the insinuations of the Pelaj^ipnc 
and the demi-Pelagians.” 

“But, my reverend ” replied Aramis, a little 

amazed by the shower of arguments that poured upon his 
head. ^ 

“ How will you prove," continued the Jesuit, without 
allowing him time to speak, that we ought to reo-ret the 
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world when we offer ourselves to God? Listen to this 
dilemma; God is God, and the world is the Devil. To 
regret the world is to regret the Devil; that is my con- 
clusion.’* 

“ And that is mine also,” said the curate. 

” But, for Heaven's sake ” resumed Aramis. 

** Destderas diabotum, unhappy man ! ” cried the Jesuit, 

” He regrets the Devil I Ah, my young friend,” added 
the curate, groaning, “ do not regret the Devil, 1 implore 
you ! " 

D’Artagnan felt himself bewildered. It seemed to him 
as though he were in a madhouse, and was becoming as 
mad as those he saw. He was, hoi\ever, forced to hold 
his tongue from not comprehending half the language they 
employed. 

” But listen to me, then,” resumed Aramis with polite- 
ness mingled with a Httlc impatience. I do not say I 
regret; no, I will never pronounce that sentence, which 
would not be orthodox 

The Jesuit raised his hands towards heaven, and the 
curate did the same. 

‘‘No; but pray grant me that it is acting with an ill 
grace to offer to the Lord only that with which we are 
perfectly disgusted ! Don’t you think so, D’Artagnan? ” 

“ I think so, indeed,” cried he. 

The Jesuit and the curate quite started from theii 
chairs. 

“ This is the point of departure , it is a syllogism. The 
world is not wanting in attraciions. I quit the world; then 
I make a sacrifice Now, the Scripture says positively, 
* Make a sacrifice unto the Lord. ’ ' ’ 

” That is true,” said his antagonists. 

“And then,” said Aramis, pinching his ear to make if 
red, as he rubbed his hands to make them white,— “and 
then I made a certain rondeau upon it last year, which 
I showed to M. Voiture, and that great man paid me a 
thousand handsome compliments ” 

“A rondeau' ” said the Jesuit, disdainfully. 

“A rondeau ! said the curate, mechanically. 

“Repeat it! repeat it' ” cried D’Artagnan; "it will 
make a little change.” 

“Not so, for it is religious,” replied Aramis, “it is 
theology in verse. ” 

“ The devil 1 ” said D’Artagnan. 
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*‘ Here it is,” said Aramis, with a little look of difli- 
dence, which, however, was not exempt from a shade of 
hypocrisy : — 

“ Vous qui pleurez un passd plein dc diarmes, 

Et qui traincz des jours infortunds, 

Tous VOS malheurs sc verront tGrmin6s, 

Quand ^ Dieu snul vous oHrirez vos lannes, 

. Vous qui pleurez ! ” 

** You who weep for pleasures fied, 

^Yhile dragging on a life of care, 

All your woes will melt in air. 

If to God your tears arc shed. 

You who weep 1 ” 

D’Artagnan and the curate appeared pleased. The 
Jesuit persisted in his opinion. ** Beware of a profane 
taste in your theological style. What says Augustine on 
this subject: Severus sit clcricornm sermo,'^' 

“Yes, let the sermon be clear/’ said the curate. 

Now,“ hastily interrupted the Jesuit, on seeing that 
his acolyte was going astray, — “ now your thesis would 
please the ladies; it would have the success of one of M. 
Patru’s pleadings," 

“ Please God ! " cried Aramis, transported. 

“ There it is," cried the Jesuit; “ the world still speaks 
within you in a loud voice, altissimd 'voce. You follow 
the world, my young friend, and I tremble lest grace 
prove not efficacious." 

“ Be satisfied, my reverend father, I can answer for 
myself." , 

• “ Mundane presumption 1 " 

“ I know myself, Father; my resolution is irrevocable." 

“ Then you persist in continuing that thesis? " 

“ I feel' myself called upon to treat that, and no other. 
I will see about the continuation of it, and to-morrow I 
hope you will be satisfied with the corrections I shall have 
made in consequence of 3 'our advice." 

“ Work slowly," said the curate; “ we leave you in an 
excellent tone of mind." 

“ Yes, the ground is all sown," said the Jesuit, “ and 
we have not to fear that one portion of the seed mav have 
fallen upon stone, another upon the hierhwav, or that the 
birds of heaven have eaten the rest, aves coeli comedernni 
tliam . " 
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” Pjagfue stifle you and your J-atin 1 ” said D’Artagnan 
who began to feel all his patience exhausted. 

"Farewell, my son," said the curate," "till tc 
morrow. " 

" Till to-morrow, rash youth,” said the Jesuit. " Yo 
promise to become one of the lights of the Church 
Heaven grant that this light prove not a devourin; 
fire I ” 

D’Artagnan, who for an hour past had been gnawinj 
his nails with impatience, was beginning to attack th 
quick. 

The two men in black rose, bowed to Aramis ani 
D'Artagnan, and advanced towards the door. Bazin, whi 
had been standing listening to all this controversy with ; 
pious jubilation, sprang towards them, took the breviar; 
of the curate and the missal of the Jesuit, and walkei 
respectfully before them to clear their way. 

Aramis conducted them to the foot of the stairs, am 
then immediately came up again to D’Artagnan, whos( 
senses were still in a state of confusion. 

When left alone, the two friends at first kept ai 
embarrassed silence, ft however became necessary for om 
of them to break it first, and as D’Artagnan appearei 
determined to leave that honour to his companion, Arami 
said, " You sec that I am returned to my fundamenta 
ideas. ” 

** Yes, efficacious grace has touched you, as that gentle 
man said just now ” 

" Oh, these plans of retreat have been formed for a lon<: 
time. You have often heard me speak of them, have yoi 
not, my friend? ” 

" Yes; but I confess I always thought you jested " 

"With such things ' Oh, D’Artagnan ' ” 

"The devil! Why, people jest with death ’* 

"And people are wrong, D’Artagnan, for death is Ihi 
door which leads to perdition or to salvation." 

"Granted; but if you please, let us not theologise 
Aramis You must have had enough for to-day. As foi 
me, I have almost forgotten the little Latin I have eyei 
known. Then I confess to jou that 1 have eaten nothing 
since ten o'clock this morning, and I am devilishly 
hungry." 

" We will dine directly, my friend ; only 
please to remember that this is Friday. Now, 
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day I can neither eat flesh, nor see it eaten. If you can 
be satisfied with my dinner, — it consists of cooked tetra- 
gones and fruits.’* 

What do you mean by tetragones? ” asked D Ar* 
tagnan, uneasily. 

‘M mean spinach,” replied Aramis; ” but on your 
account I will add some eggs, and that is a serious in- 
fraction of the rule, — for eggs are meat, since they 
engender chickens.” 

” This feast is not very succulent; but never mind, 
I will put up with it for the sake of remaining with 
you,” 

” 1 am grateful to you for the sacrifice,” said Aramis; 
” but if your body be not greatly benefited by it, be 
assured your soul will.” 

“And so, Aramis, you are decidedly going Into the 
Church? What will our two friends say? What will 
M. de Trdville say? They will treat you as a deserter, 
1 warn you.” 

“ 1 do not enter the Church; 1 re-enter It. I deserted 
the Church for the world, for you know that I forced 
myself when I became a musketeer.” 

“I? I know nothing about it.” 

“ You don’t know how I quitted the seminary? ” 

“Not at all.” 

“ This is my history, then. Besides, the Scriptures 
say, ‘ Confess yourselves one to another/ and I confess to 
you, D’Artagnan.” 

“ And I give you absolution beforehand. You see I 
am a good sort of a man.” 

“ Do not jest about holy things, my friend.” 

“ Go on, then, I listen.” 

“ I had been at the seminary from nine years old; in 
three days I should have been twenty. I was about to 
become an abb^, and all was arranged. One evening I 
went, according to custom, to a house which I frequented 
with much pleasure: when one is young, what can be 
expected? — one is weak. An officer who saw me with 
a jealous eye, reading the * Lives of the Saints * to the 
mistress of the house, entered suddenly, and without 
being announced. That evening J had translated an 
episode of Judith, who had just communicated my verses 
to the lady, who gave me all sorts of compliments, and 
leaving on my shoulder, was reading them a second time 
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Ailh me Her pose, which, I must admit, was rather 
free, wounded this officer. He said notliing; but when I 
ivent out he followed, and qulcltly came up with me 
Monsieur the Abb^, said he, ‘do you like blows with a 
:aiie? ' ‘ I cannot say, Monsieur,’ answered 1 ; ‘ no one 
las ever dared to give me any.’ ‘Well, listen to me, 
Jicn, Monsieur the Abbe J If you venture again into the 
louse in vvhich I have met you this evening, I will dare 
t myself.* I really think I must have been frightened. 

[ became very pale; I felt my legs fail me; I sought for 
i reply, but could find none, — I was silent. The officer 
.vaited for his reply, and seeing it so long coming, he 
lurst into a laugh, turned upon his heel, and re-entered 
he house. I returned to my seminary. 

“ { am a gentleman born, and my blood is warm, as 
-ou may have remarked, my dear D’Artagnan. The 
nsult was terrible, and although unknown to the rest ol 
he world, I felt it live and fester at the bottom of my 
leart I informed my superiors that I did not feel my- 
elf sufficiently prepared for ordination, and at my request 
he ceremony ivas postponed for a year. I sought out 
he best fencing-master in Paris. I made an agreement 
\ith him to take a lesson every day, and every day for a 
ear I took that lesson. Then, on the anniversary of the 
lay on which I had been insulted, I hung my cassock on 
i peg, assumed the costume of a cavalier, and went to a 
lall given by a lady friend of mine, and to which I knew 
ny man was invited It was in the Rue des Francs-Bour- 
:eois, close to La Force. As I expected, my officer was 
here I went up to him as he was singing a lox'C duty 
ind looking tenderly at a lady, and interrupted him 
ivactly in the middle of the second couplet. ‘ Monsieur,’ 
aid I, ‘ docs it still displease you that I should frequent a 
lertain house in Rue Payenne? And would you still cane 
ne if I took it into my head to disobey you? ' The 
ifficer looked at me with astonishment, and then said. 
What is your business with me. Monsieur? I do not 
mow you.’ ‘ I am,’ said I, ' the little abb4 who reads the 
'Lives of the Saints,” and translates fudith into verse.’ 
Ah, ah! I recollect now,’ said the officer, in a jeering 
one; ‘well, what do you want with me? * ‘ I want you 

o spare time to take a walk with me. * ‘ To-morrorv 
norning, if you like, and with the greatest pleasurc/^'^ 
No, not to-morrow morning, if you please, but Jmr/ * 
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“ Alas, you will find it so yourself,” said Aramis, with 

“Well, then, let us sny no more nbouV it/' said D'Ar- 
tagnan; “and let us burn this letter, which, no doubt, 
announces to you some fresh infidelity of your griseiic or 
your chambermaid/’ 

“ What letter? “ cried Aramis, eagerly. 

“ A letter which was sent to your abode in your 
absence, and which was given to me for you.” 

“ But from whom is that letter? *’ 

“ Oh, from some heart-broken wailing-woman, some 
desponding i^riscitc; from Madame de Chevrcusc’s cham- 
bermaid, perhaps, who was obliged to return to Tours 
with her mistress, and who, in order to appear smart and 
attractive, stole some perfumed paper, and sealed her 
letter with a duchess’s coronet.” 

“ Wliat do you say? ” 

“ Hold I I must have lost it,” said the young man, 
maliciously, pretending to search for it. “ But, fortu- 
nately the world is a sepulchre; the men, and con- 
sequently the women, arc but shadows, and love is a 
sentiment to which you cry, * Fie, fie ! ’ ” 

“ D’Arlagnan, D’Artagnan,” cried Aramis, “you arc 
killing, me I ” 

“ Well, here it is at last \ ” said D’Artagnan, as he 
drew the letter from his pocket. 

Aramis made a bound, seized the letter, read it, or 
rather devoured it, his countenance radiant. 

“ This same waiting-maid seems to have an agreeable 
style,” said the messenger, carelessly. 

“ Thanks, D’Artagnan, thanks ! ” cried Aramis, almost 
in a state of delirium. “ She was forced to return 
to Tours ; she is not faithless ; she still loves me ! Come, 
my friend, come, let me embrace you. Happiness almost 
stifles me 1 ” 

The two friends began to dance around the venerable 
Saint Chrysostom, kicking about famously the sheets of 
the thesis, which had fallen on the floor. 

At that moment Bazin entered with the spinach and 
the omelet. 

"Be off, you wretch!” cried Aramis, throwing his 
skull-cap in his face. “Return whence you came; take 
back those horrible vegetables, and that poor kickshaw ! 
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Order a larded hare, a fat capon, mutton leg dressed wil 
garlic, and four bottles of old Burgundy.’* 

Bazin, who looked at his master, without compreheni 
log the cause of this change, in a melancholy manne: 
allowed the omelet to sHp into the spinach, and the spinac 
on to the floor. 

*' Now is the moment to consecrate your existence l 
the King of kings,” said D’Artagnan, ” if you persist i 
offeiing him a civility. Non inutile destdertum oblaltone. 

“ Go to the devil with your Latin Let us drink, m 
dear D’Artagnan, ntorbleu I let us drink while the wine : 
fresh J Let us drink heartily, and while we do so, tell it 
a little of what is going on in the world yonder,” 


chapter XXVII 

THE WIFE OF ATHOS 

*' We have now to search for Athos,” said D’Artagna 
to the vivacious Aramis, when he had informed him c 
all that had passed since their departure from the capita 
and an excellent dinner had made one of them forget hi 
thesis and the other his fatigue. 

” Do you think, then, that any harm can havehappene 
to him? ” asked Aramis. ” Athos is so cool, so brav< 
and handles his sword so skilfully.” 

” No doubt- Nobody has a higher opinion of the com 
age and skill of Athos than I have, but I like better t 
hear my sword clang against lances than against staves 
J fear lest Athos should have been beaten down by serv 
ing-mcn. Those fellows strike hard, and don’t leave o 
in a hurry. This is why I wish to set out again as sooi 
as possible,” 

” I will try to accompany you,” said Aramis, ” thougi 
1 scarcely feel m a condition to mount on horseback 
Yesterday I undertook to employ that cord which you se 
hanging against the w’all, but pain prevented my con 
tinmng the pious exercise.” 

*‘ That’s the first time I ever heard of anybody tryinj 
to cure gunshot wounds with cat-o 'nine-tails , but yoi 
were ill, and illness renders the head weak, therefore yot 
may be excused. ’ * 
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\Vi\cn (io you mean to 5>ct out? ** 

1*o-inorrow at daybreak-. Sleep as soundly ns you 
can to-night, and to-tnorrow, if you can, we will lake ovir 
dcparuirc togciljcr/^ 

1'i)l to-morrow, tlicn," said Aramis; for troa-ncrvcd 
as you are, yovi must need repose. ^ ^ 

The next morning, when D*Artagnan entered Aramis’s 
chamber, he found liim at the window. 

** What arc you looking at? '' asl;cd D’Artaguan. 

My faith I I atn adtniring three magniliccnt horses 
whicit the .stablc-imys arc leading about. It would be 
a pleasure worthy of a prince to travel ttpon such 
horses/' 

Well, my dear Aramis, you may enjoy that jdcasurc, 
for one of those three horses is yours/' 

‘'Ah, bah! which? " 

" Wiuchever of the three you like, I have no 
preference. " 

And the rich caparison, is that ntine loo? ** 
‘'Without doubt/' 

“ You laugh, D’Artagnan/' 

“No, I have left olf laughing, now tltat vou speak 
French/' 

“ What, those rich holsters, that velvet liousing, that 
saddle studded Avith silver, — are they all for me? “ 

“ For you and nobody else, as the horse which paws 
the ground is mine, and the other Imrsc, whirii is cara- 
coling, belongs to Athos/* 

“ Pcstc! They are three superb animals ! '* 

“ I am glad they please you/* 

“ Why, it must have been the king u-ho made vou such 
a present/* 

“Certainly it wms not the cardinal; but don*t trouble 
yourself whence they come, think only that one of the 
three is your property/' 

“ I choose that which the red-licaded bov is Ica(Iin*r “ 
“ It is yours ! ’* ' 

“ Good Heaven I TIjat is cnouph to drive awav all mv 
dolour; I could mount liim with thirty balls in m'v bodv' 

Si" 'minute ‘ 


Bazin appeared on the threshold, dull and spiritless. 
Furbish my sword, put my I, at to riehts brush mt 
cloak, and load my pistols I ” said Aramis ’ " ' 
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“That last order is useless,” interrupted D'Artagnan; 
” there are loaded pistols in your holsters.” 

Dazin sighed. 

” Come, M. Bazin, make yourself easy,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan , ” people of all conditions gain tlie kingdom of 
heaven.” 

” Monsieur was already such a good theologian,” said 
Bazin, almost weeping; ” he might have become a bishop, 
and perhaps a cardinal.” 

“ Well, but my poor Bazin, reflect a little. Of what 
use is it to be a churchman, pray? You do not avoid going 
to war by that means ; you see, the cardinal is about 
to make the next campaign, lielm on head and partisan in 
hand. And M. de Nogaret de la Valette, what do you s.iy 
of him? He IS a cardinal likewise Ask his lackey how 
often he has had to prepare lint for him.” 

” /Mas ! ” sighed Bazin. ” I know it, Monsieur; every- 
thing IS turned topsy-turvy in the world nowadays ” 

While this dialogue was going on, the two young men 
and the poor lackey descended 

” Hold my stirrup, Bazm,” cried Aramis; and Aramis 
sprang into the saddle with his usual grace and agtlrt>, 
but after a few vaults and curvxts of the noble animal 
his rider felt his pains come on so insupportably that he 
turned pale, and became unsteady in bis seat. D’Ar- 
tagnan, who, foreseeing such an event, had kept his eje 
on him, sprang towards him, caught him in his arms, and 
assisted him to his chamber 

” That’s all right, my dear Aramis, take care of your- 
self,” said he, I will go alone in search of Athos ” 

“You are a man of brass,” replied Aramis. 

“ No, I have good luck, that is all But how do you 
mean to pass your time till I come back? No more 
theses, no more glosses upon the fingers or upon bene- 
dictions, bey^ ” 

Aramis smiled ” I will make verses,” said he 

“ Yes, I dare say, verses perfumed with the odour of 
the billet from the attendant of Xfadamc de Chevreuse 
Teach Bazin prosody ; that will console him As to the 
horse, ride him a little every day, and that will accustom 
you to his manceuvres ” 

” Oh, make yourself easy on that head,” replied 
Aramis. “ You will find me ready to follow you.” 

They took leave of each other, and in ten minutes afte ‘ 
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having commended his friend to the cares of the hostess 
and Bazin, D’Artagnan was trotting along in the direction 
of Amiens. 

How was he going: to find Athos? Should he find 
him at all? The position in which he had left him was 
critical. He probably had succumbed. This idea, while 
darkening his brow, drew several sighs from him, and 
caused him to formulate to himself a few vows of 
vengeance. Of all his friends, Athos was the eldest, and 
the least resembling him in appearance, in his tastes and 
sympathies. 

Yet he entertained a marked preference for this gen- 
tleman. The noble and distinguished air of Athos, those 
flashes of greatness which from time to time broke out 
from the shade in which he voluntarily kept himself, that 
unalterable equality of temper which made him the most 
pleasant companion in the world, that forced and cynical 
gaiety, that bravery which might have been termed blind, 
if it had not been the result of the. rarest coolness, — such 
qualities attracted more than the esteem, more than the 
friendship of D’Artagnan; they attracted his admiration. 

Indeed, when placed beside M. de Trdville, the elegant 
and noble courtier, Athos in his most cheerful da3"S 
might advantageously sustain a comparison. He was of 
middle height; but his person was so admirably shaped 
and so well proportioned that more than once in his strug- 
gles with Porthos he had overcome the giant whose phys- 
ical strength was proverbial among the Musketeers. His 
head, with piercing eyes, a straight nose, a chin cut like 
that of Brutus, had altogether an indefinable character 
of grandeur and grace. His hands, of which he took little 
care, were the despair of Aramis, who cultivated his with 
almond paste and perfumed oil. The sound of his voice 
was at once penetrating and melodious; and then, that 
which was inconceivable in Athos, who was always re- 
tiring, was that delicate knowledge of tlie world and of 
the usages of the most brilliant society, — those manners 
of a high degree which appeared, as if unconsciously to 
himself, in his least actions. 

If a repast were on foot, Athos presided over it better 
than any > other, placing every guest exactly in the rank 
which his ancestors had earned for him, or that he had 
made for himself. If a question in heraldry were started 
Athos knew all the noble families of the kingdom, their 
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gen«logy, their alliances, their coats-of*arms, and the 
origin of them. Etiquette had no minutia: unknown to 
him. He knew what were the rights of the great land- 
owners. He was profoundly versed in hunting and fal- 
conry, and had, one day, when conversing on this great 
art, astonished even Louis XI 11. himself, who took a 
pride in being considered a past master therein. 

Like all the great nobles of that period, Athos rode and 
fenced to perfection. But still further, his education had 
been so little neglected, even with respect to scholastic 
studies, so rare at tins time among gentlemen, that he 
smiled at the scraps of Latin which Aramis sported, and 
which Porthos pretended to understand. Two or three 
times, even, to the great astonishment of his friends, he 
had, when Aramis allowed some rudimental error to escape 
him, replaced a verb in its right tense and a noun in its 
case. Besides, his probity was irreproachable, in an age 
in which soldiers compromised so easily with their religion 
and their consciences, lovers with the rigorous delicac) 
of our era, and the poor with God’s seventh command- 
ment This Athos, then, was a \ery extraordinary man 

And yet this nature so distinguished, this creature so 
beautiful, this e,ssence so fine, was seen to turn insensibly 
towards matcnal life, as old men turn towards physical 
and moral imbecility. Athos, in his hours of gloom, — 
and these hours were frequent, — was extinguished as to 
the whole of the luminous portion of him, and his bril- 
liant side disappeared as into profound darkness. 

Then the demi-god vanished ; he remained scarcely a 
man. His head hanging down, his eje dull, his speech 
slow and painful, Athos would look for hours together at 
his bottle, his glass, or at Grimaud, w-ho, accustomed to 
obey him by signs, read m the faint glance of hb master 
his least desire, and satisfied it immediately. If the four 
friends were assembled at one of these moments, a word, 
thrown forth occasionally with a violent effort, was the 
share Athos furnished to the conversation. In exchange 
for his silence Athos drank enough for four, and without 
appearing to be otherwise affected by wine than by a more 
marked contraction of the brow and by a deeper sadness. 

D’Artagnan, whose inquiring disposition we are a 
quainted with, had not — whatever interest he had in s , 
lying his curiosity on this subject — been able to as ’ 
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fence. Athos never received any letters; Athos never 
had concerns which all his friends did not know. 

It could not be said that it was wine which produced 
this sadness; for in truth, he only drank to combat this 
sadness, which wine however, as we have said, rendered 
still darker. This excess of bilious humour could not be 
attributed to play; for unlike Porthos, who accompanied 
the variations of chance with songs or oaths, Athos when 
he won remained as unmoved as when he lost. He had 
been known, in the circle of the Musketeers, to win in one 
night three thousand pistoles ; to lose them even to the gold 
embroidered belt for gala days, win all this again, with 
the addition of a hundred louis, without his beautiful eye- 
brow being heightened or lowered half a line, without his 
hands losing their pearly hue, without his conversation, 
which was cheerful that evening, ceasing to be calm and 
agreeable. 

Neither was it, as with our neighbours, the English, 
an atmospheric influence which darkened his countenance ; 
for the sadness generally became more intense towards 
the fine season of the year. June and July were the 
terrible months with Athos. 

For the present he had no anxiety. He shrugged his 
shoulders when people spoke of the future. His secret, 
then, was in the past, as had often been vaguely said to 
D’Artagnan. 

This mysterious shade, spread over his whole person, 
rendered still more interesting the man whose eyes or 
mouth,, even in the most complete intoxication, had never 
revealed anything, however skilfully questions had been 
put to him. 

“ Well,” thoug-ht D’Artagnan, ” poor Athos is perhaps 
at this moment dead, and dead by my fault, — for it was 
I who dragged him into this affair, of which he did not 
know the origin, of which he is ignorant of the result 
and from which he can derive no advantage,” ' 

“Without reckoning. Monsieur,” added Planchet to 
his master’s audibly expressed reflections, “ that we per- 
haps owe our lives to him. Do you remember how he 
cried, ‘On, D’Artagnan, on, I am taken’? And when 
he had discharged his two pistols, what a terrible noise he 
made with his sword ! One might have said that twenty 
men, or rather twenty mad devils, were fighting.” ^ 

These words redoubled the eagerness of D’Artagnan 
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ivho urged his horse, though he stood in need of no in- 
;itement, and they proceeded at a rapid pace. About 
deven o’clock in the morning they percened Amiens, and 
half'past eleven they were at the door of the cursed inn, 
D’Artagnan had often meditated against the perfidious 
lost one of those hearty vengeances which offer consola- 
;ion while they are hoped for. He entered the hostelry 
ivith his hat pulled over his eyes, his left hand on the 
jommel of the sword, and cracking his whip with his 
■ight hand. 

"Do you remember me?" said be to the host, who 
idvanced to greet him. 

" I have not that honour, Monseigneur," replied the 
atter, b;s eyes dazzled by the brilltant style tn which 
3*Artagnan travelled 
" What, you don’t know me? ’’ 

*' No, Monseigneur. ' ' 

"Well, two words ^vlll refresh your memory. What 
lave you done with that gentleman against whom jou 
lad the audacity, about twelve days ago, to make an 
tecusation of passing false money? ” 

The host became as pale as death; for D’Artagnan had 
issumed a threatening attitude, and I’lanchet modelled 
limself after his master, 

“Ah, Moeset^neur, do not mention it!" cried the 
lost, in the most pitiable voice imaginable. "Ah, Mon* 
leigneur, how dearly ha\e I paid for that fault, un- 
lappy wretch as I am ! ” 

“That gentleman, I say, what is become of him? " 

" Deign to listen to me, Monseigneur, and be merciful ! 
5it dow'o, in mercy 1 ’’ 

D’Artagnan, mute with anger and anxiety, took a scat 
n the threatening attitude of a judge Planchct glared 
lercely over the back of his armchair 
" Here IS the story, Monseigneur," resumed the trem- 
>ling host; "for I now recollect you. It was you who 
■ode off at the moment I had that unfortunate difference 
with the gentleman you speak of, " 

"Yes, it was I; so tou may plainly pcrcehc that you 
lave no mercy to expect if voii do not tell me the whole 
truth.” 

"Condescend to listen to me. and you shall know all." 
" I listen." 

" I had been warned fay the authorities that a celebrated 
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coiner of bad money would arrive at my inn, with several 
of his companions, all disgfuised as guards or musketeers. 
Monseigneur, 1 was furnished with a description of your 
horses, your lackeys, your countenances, — nothing was 
omitted.** 

Go on, go on 1 ** said D’Artagnan, who quickly under- 
stood whence such an exact description had come. 

** I took then, in conformity with the orders of the 
authorities, who sent me a reinforcement of six men, such 
measures as I thought necessary to get possession of the 
persons of the pretended coiners.** 

** Again ! ** said D’Artagnan, whose ears chafed terribly 
under the repetition of this word coiners. 

** Pardon me, Monseigneur, for saying such things, but 
they form my excuse. The authorities had terrified me, 
and you know that an innkeeper must keep on good terms 
with the authorities.** 

“ But once again, that gentleman, — where is he? What 
is become of him? Is he dead? Is he living? ” 

“ Patience, Monseigneur, we are coming to it. There 
happened then that which you know, and of which your 
precipitate departure,’* added the host, with an acuteness 
that did not escape D’Artagnan, ‘‘appeared to authorise 
the issue. That gentleman, your friend, defended himself 
desperately. His lackey, who, by an unforeseen piece of 
ill luck, had quarrelled with the officers, disguised as 
stablc-lads — — ** 

“ Miserable scoundrel 1 ” cried D’Artagnan, “ you were 
all in the plot, then! And I really don’t know what 
prevents me from exterminating you all.” 

“Alas, Monseigneur, we were not in the plot, as you 
will soon see. Monsieur your friend (pardon for not 
calling him by tlie honourable name which no doubt he 
bears, but we do not know that name), Monsieur your 
friend, having disabled two men with his pistols, retreated 
fighting with his sword, with which he disabled one of my 
men, and stunned me with a blow of the flat side of it. ** 
“You villain, will you finish?” cried D’Artagnan, 
“ Athos, — what Is become of Athos? ” 

“ While fighting and retreating, as 1 have told Mon- 
seigneur, he found the door of the cellar stairs behind 
him,^ and as the door was open, he took out the key, and 
barricaded himself inside. As they were sure of finding 
him there, they left him alone." 
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“Yes,” said D’Artag-nan, “you did not really wish to 
kill him; you only wished to imprison him.” 

“ Good God ! To imprison him, Monseijjneur? Why, 
he imprisoned himself, I swear to you he did. In the first 
place he had made rough work of it; one man was killed 
on the spot, and two others were severely wounded. The 
dead man and the two wounded were carried off by their 
comrades, and I have heard nothing of either of them 
since. As for myself, as soon as I recovered my senses 
I went to Monsieur the Governor, to whom I related all 
that had passed, and asked what I should do with my 
prisoner. Monsieur the Governor ivas all astonishment. 
He told me he knew nothing about the matter, that the 
orders I had received did not come from him, and that 
if I had the audacity to mention his name as being con- 
cerned m this disturbance he would have me hanged It 
appears that I made a mistake. Monsieur, that I had 
arrested the wrong person, and that he whom I ought to 
have arrested had escaped.” 

“But Athos t ” cried D’Artagnan, whose impatience 
was increased by the disregard of the autboriiies , — 
“ Athos, where is he? ” 

“As I was anxious to repair the wrongs I had done 
the prisoner,” resumed the innkeeper, "I took my way 
straight to the cellar in order to set him at liberty. Ah, 
Monsieur, he xvas no longer a man, he was a devil ! 
To my offer of liberty’, he replied that it was nothing but 
a snare, and that before he came out he intended to 
impose his own conditions I told him very humbly — 
for t could not conceal from myself the scrape I had got 
into by laying hands on one of his Majesty’s Musketeers 
— -I told him I was quite ready to submit to his conditions 

*' ‘ In the first place,’ said he, ' I wish my lackey placed 
with me, fully armed.’ VVe hastened to obey this order; 
for you ivill please to understand, Monsieur, we w’cre 
disposed to do everything your friend could desire. M 
Grimaud (he told us Ins name, although he docs not talk 
much}— hi. Grimaud, then, went down to the cellar, 
wounded as be was, then his master, having admitted 
him, barricaded the door afresh, and ordered us to remain 
quietly in our own bar.” 

“But where is Athos now?” cried D’Artagnan. 

“ Where is Athos? ” 
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** In the cellar, Monsieur/’ 

“What, you scoundrel! Have you kept him in the 
cellar all this time? ’’ 

“ Merciful Heaven ! No, Monsieur I We keep him jn 
the cellar ! You do not know what he is about in the 
cellar. Ah! if you could but persuade him to come out, 
Monsieur, I should owe you the gratitude ‘of my whole 
life; I should adore you as my patron saint ! ” 

“ Then he is there? I shall find him there? ” 

“Without doubt you will, Monsieur; he persists in 
remaining there. We every day pass through the air- 
hole some bread at the end of a fork, and some meat 
when he asks for it; but alas ! it is not of bread and meat 
of which he makes the greatest consumption. I once en- 
deavoured to go down with two of my servants ; but he 
flew into a terrible rage. I heard the noise he made in 
loading his pistols, and his servant in loading his mus- 
ketoon. Then, when we asked them what were their 
intentions, the master replied that he had forty charges 
to lire, and that he and his lackey would fire to the last 
one before he would allow a single soul of us to set foot 
in the cellar. Upon this I went and complained to the 
governor, who replied that I only had what I deserved, 
and that it would teach me to insult honourable gentlemen 
who took up their abode in my house.” 

“ So that since that time “ replied D’Artagnan, 

totally unable to refrain from laughing at the pitiable face 
of the host. 

“So that from that time, Monsieur, ’’ continued the 
latter, “we have led the most miserable life inniginablc : 
for you must know, Monsieur, that all our provisions arc 
in the cellar. There is our wine in bottles, and our wine 
in casks; the beer, the oil, and the spices, the bacon, 
and sausages. And as we are prevented from going 
down there, we are forced to refuse food and drink 
to the travellers who come to the house ; so that 
our hostelry is daily going to ruin. If your friend 
remains another week in my cellar I shall he a ruined 
man. “ 

“And not more than justice, cither, you ass! Could 
you not perceive by our appearance that we were people 
of quality, and not coiners, — say? ’’ 

“Yes, Monsieur, you are right,” said the host, 
hark, hark I there he is ! ” 


“But, 



“Somebody has disturbed him, without doubt,” saic 
D Urtagaan. 

" But he must be disturbed,” cried the host; “ here art 
two £nclisli gentJemen just arrived.” 

‘•Well? ” 

*' Well, the English like good wine, as you may know. 
Monsieur; these have asked for the best. My wife has 
perhaps requested permission of M. Athos to go into the 
cellar to satisfy these gentlemen, and he, as usual, has 
refused Ah, good Heaven S There is the hullabaloc 
louder than ever ! ” 

D’Artagnan, in fact, heard a great noise on the sidt 
next the cellar. He rose, and preceded by the hosi 
wringing his hands, and tollovved by Planchct W'jth his 
musketoon, ready for uie, be approached the Scene ol 
action. 

The two gentlemen were exasperated ; they had had t 
long ride, and were dying with hunger and thirst 

'■ But this IS tyranny I ” cried one of them, in very gooc 
French, though with a foreign accent, “ that this madmar 
will not allow these good people access to their own wine ' 
Nonsense, let us break open the door, and if he is too fai 
gone in his madness, well, we will kill himl ” 

“ Softly, gentlemen • ’’ said D’Artagnan, drawing hi* 
pistols from his belt, “you will kill nobody, if you 
please I ” ' 

“ Good, good ! ” cried the calm voice of Athos, from 
the other side of the door, ” let them just come in, these 
deiourers of little children, and ive shall see t ” 

Brave as they appeared to be, the two English gentle- 
men looked at each other hesitatingly One might have 
thought there was in that cellar one of those famished 

. •. ^ 1,. diose 


Englishmen felt ashamed to draw back, and the angriei 
one descended the five or six steps which led to the cellar, 
and gave a kick against the door enough to split a wail, 

” Planchet,” said D’Artagnan, cocking his pistols, ” f 
will take charg'e of the one at the top, you look to the one 
below. Ah, gentlemen, you want battle; and you shall 
ha\eit.” 

” Good God ! ” cried the hollow voice of Athos/ -....Z' 
hear D’Artagnan, f think.” ^ 
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Yes/' ct\v<\ D^Artafrnnn, rntslnfr Ills voice In turn, ** I 

am here, my friend/* . , . , ... , ,, 

“ Ah, ^^ood, then/* replied Atl\o5, we will teacit tlu-m, 

(licsc door-lircnhcrs ! ** 

'Phe gentlemen had drawn their ;> words, hut they found 
tlicmserves taken between two fires, 'fhey still hesitated 
an im>tant: l)Ut, us before, pride prevailed, and n second 
kick split the door from bottom to top, 

*' Stand on one sitlc, D’Artagnan, stand on one r/ulc/’ 
cried Atho*;. *' 1 am going to tire! ** 

** Genllcmrn/* exclaimed D*Artagnnn, whom renection 
never abandoned, — ** gentlemen, think of what you arc 
about. Patience, Atlios I Von arc running your bends 
into a very silly affair; you will be riddled. My lackey 
and I will have three shots at you, and you will get as 
many from the cellar. You will then have our swords, 
with which, 1 can assure you, my friend and I can play 
tolerably well. Let me conduct your business and my 
own. You shall soon have something to drink; 1 give 
you my word.’* 

** If there is any left,** grumbled the jeering voice of 
Athos. 

The host felt a cold sweat creep down his back. 

** How ! Mf tlicrc is any left ! * *' murmured he. 

*• What the devil! there must be plenty left/* replied 
D*Artngnan. “He satisfied of that; these two cannot 
have drunk all the cellar. Gentlemen, return yotir 
swords to their scal)hards. “ 

“ Well, provided you replace your pistols in vour belt.” 

“Willingly.*' 

And D'Artagnan set the example. Then, turning to- 
wards Planchet, he made him a sign to uncock bis 
iniisketoon. 

The Englishmen, convinced of these peaceful proceed- 
ings, sheathed their swords gruniblinglv. The iustorv of 
Athos’s imprisonment wms then related to them; and as 
they were really gentlemen, they pronounced the host in 
the wrong. 

“ Now, gentlemen/* said D’Artngnan, “go up to vour 
room again; and in ten minutes, I will answer for it/ you 
shall have all you desire. / 

The Englishmen bow'cd and went upstairs. 

“Now I am alone, my clear Athos/' said D'Artngnan; 

open the door, I beg of you.* ^ ' 
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■ “ Instantly/’ said Athos. 

Then was heard a great noise of fagots being removed 
and of the groaning of posts; these were the counter 
scarps and bastions of Athos, which the besieged htmsel 
demolished. 

An instant after, the broken door w-as removed, am 

thr — j -fho with a rapid glanc 

tot 

■ lis neck and embrace 

hir ^ ■ 'aw him from his mois 

abode, but, to his surprise, he perceived that Atho 
staggered. 

“ You are wounded/’ said he. 

“ I ! not at all. I am dead drunk, that’s all, and ne\e 
did a man more strongly set about getting so. By th 
Lord, my good host 1 1 must at least have drunk for m 
part a hundred and fifty bottles ” 

‘‘Mercy’ ” cried the host, “if the lackey has drunl 
only half as much as the master, I am a ruined man,” 

“ Gnmaud is a well-bred lackey. He w'ould neve 
think of faring m the same manner as his master; h 
only drank from the cask. Mark 1 1 don’t think he pu 
the faucet in again. Do you hear it? It is runninj 
now.” 

D'Artagnan burst into a laugh which changed th 
shiver of the host into a burning fever 

In the meantime, Grimaud appeared in his turn behim 
his master, with his musketoon on his shoulder, and hi 
head shaking, like one of those drunken satyrs in th 
pictures of Rubens He was moistened before and bchim 
with a greasy liquid which the host recognised as hi 
best olive oil 

The four crossed the public room and proceeded to tak 
possession of the best apartment in the house, whicl 
D’Artagnan occupied by authority 

In the meantime the host and his wife hurried dowi 
with lamps into the cellar, which had so long been inter 
dieted to them, and where a frightful spectacle awaitei 
them. 

Beyond the fortifications through which Athos had mad 
a breach m order to get out, and which were composei 
of fagots, planks, and empty casks, heaped up accordi^ 
to all the rules of the strategic art, they found, smmwf ‘ 
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all the hams they had eaten ; while a heap of, broken 
bottles filled the whole left-hand corner of the cellar, and 
a tun, the cock of which was left ruanlnf^j was yielding, 
by this means, the last drop of its blood. ** The image 
of devastation and death, ’’ as the ancient poet says, 

reigned as over a field of battle.” 

Of fifty large sausages, suspended from the joists, 
scarcely ten remained. 

Then the lamentations of the host and hostess pierced 
the vault of the cellar. D’Artagnan himself was moved 
by them. Athos did not even turn his head. 

To grief succeeded rage. The host armed himself with 
a spit, and rushed into the chamber occupied by the two 
friends. 

** Some wine ! ” said Athos, on perceiving the host. 

Some wine! ” cried the stupefied host, ” some wine? 
Why you have drunk more than a hundred pistoles’ 
worth I I am a ruined man, lost, destroyed ! ” 

“ Bah,” said Athos, ” we were always dry,” 

” If you had been contented with drinking, well and 
good; but you have broken all the bottles.” 

“You pushed me upon a heap ’ which rolled down. 
That was your fault,” 

” All my oil is lost! ” 

“Oil is a sovereign balm for wounds; and my poor 
Grimaud here was obliged to dress those you had inflicted 
on him. ” 

“All my sausages are gnawed I ” 

“ There is an enormous quantity of rats in that cellar.” 

. “ You shall pay me for all this,” cried the exasperated 
host. 

“Triple ass! ” said Athos, rising; but he sank down 
again immediately. He had tried his strength to the 
utmost. D'Artagnan came to his relief with his whip in 
his h;)nd. 

The host drew back and burst into tears. 

“ This will teach you,” said D’Artagnan, “ to treat the 
guests God sends you in a more courteous fashion ” 

' ” God? say the Devil ! ” 

^ ” My dear friend,” said D’Artagnan, “ if vou annoy us 
m this manner we will all four go and shut "ourselves up 
in your cellar, and we will see if the mischief is as frreat 
as you say. ^ 

“ Oh, gentlemen,” said the host, ” I have been wrong. 
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: confess it, but pardon to every sin ! You are trentle- 
nen, and 1 am a poor innkeeper. You will have pity 
nc.” 

“ Ah, if >ou speak in that way,” said Athos, “ypu will 
ireak my heart, and the tears will flow from my eyes as 
he wine flowed from the cask. We are not such devils 
IS we appear to be. Come hither, and let us talk.” 

The host approached with hesitation, 

“Come hither, I say, and don't be afraid,” continued 
Vthos. ” At the very moment when I was about to pay 
ou, I had placed my purse on the table.” 

” Yes, Monsieur ” 

” That purse contained sixty pistoles; where is it? ” 

“Deposited with the justice, they said it waj 


noney. 

“Very well; get me my purse back and keep the s,xi^ 
>i stoles.” 

” But Monseigneur know'S very well that m t . - nrvcr 
ets go that which it once lays hold of If i* x < m. 
noney, there might be some hopes; but iini')i nm 
iiose were aiTgoorf piecus. ” 

” Manage the matter as w’cll as you c.m. mx jrmd vnan* 
t does not concern me, the more so is I haxi nut a 
eft.” 

” Come,” said D’Artagn.an, ” let us in<iuire fur^|,pf_ 
lior<;p. w'hpre is that ^ ” 
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he only remains here a fortnight, and pays for what he 
drinks, I shall soon re-establish my business.’’ 

And don’t forget,” said D’Artagnan, ” to bring up 
four bottles of the same sort for the two English gentle- 
men,” 

And now,” said Athos, ” while tliey bring the wine, 
tell me, D’Artagnan, what has become of the others, 
come ! ” 

D’Artagnan related how he had found Porthos in bed 
with a strained knee, and Aramis at a tabic between two 
theologians. As he finished, tlic host entered with the 
wine ordered and a ham which, fortunately for him, had 
been left out of the cellar. 

“ That’s well I ” said Athos, filling his glass and that of 
his friend; “here’s to Porthos and Aramis I But you, 
D'Artagnan, what is the matter with you, and what has 
happened to you personally? You have a sad air.” 

“ Alas,” said D’Artagnan, “ it is because I am the most 
unfortunate of all ! ” 

“'You unfortunate I ” said Athos. “Come, how are 
you unfortunate? Tell me,” 

. “ Presently,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ Presently I And why presently? Because you think 
I am drunk? D’Artagnan, remember this ! My ideas are 
never so clear as when I have had plenty of wine. 
Speak, then, I am all ears.” 

D’Artagnan related his adventure with Madame Bona- 
cieux. Athos listened to him without a frown; and 
when he had finished, said, “ Trifles, only trifles ! ” That 
was his favourite word. 

“ You always say trifles, my dear Athos ! ” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, “ and that comes very ill from you, who have 
never loved.” 

The deadened eye of Athos flashed, but onlv for a 
moment ; it became dull and vacant as before. 

“That’s true,” said he, quietly, ^'for my part I have 
never loved.” 

“Acknowledge, then, you stony-heart,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, “ that you are wrong to be so hard upon us tender 
hearts.” 

“ Tender hearts ! Pierced hearts ! ” said Athos. 

“ What do you say? ” 

" I say that love is a lottery in which he who wins, 
wins death ! You are very fortunate to have lost, believe 
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me, my dear D’Artagnan. And if I ha\e any counsel to 
give, it is, always losel ” 

She seemed to love me so 1 ’* 

“ She seemed, did she? ’’ 

“ Oh, she did lose me! ” 

“ You child, why, there is not a man who has not 
believed, as you do, that his mistress loved him, and 
there lives not a man who has not been deceived by his 
mistress/* 

‘‘ Except you, Athos, who never had one/' 

•* That’s true,” said Athos, after a moment’s silence, — 
“ that’s true ! 1 never had one ! Let us drink ! ” 

" But then, philosopher that you are," said D’Artag- 
nan, ’* instruct me, support me. 1 stand in need of being 
taught and consoled." 

“ Consoled for what? " 

“ For my misfortune." 

“ Your misfortune is laughable,” said Athos, shrugging 
his shoulders, ” 1 should like to know what you would 
say if 1 were to relate to you a real tale of love ! " 

" Which has happened to you? ” 

"Or one of my friends, what matters? " 

“Tell it, Athos, tell it." 

" Better if I drink." 

" Drink and relate, then.’* 

" Not a bad idea t ” said Athos, emptying and re-filliug 
his glass. “The two things agree marvellously well ” 

“ I am all attention," said D’Artagnan. 

Athos collected himself, and in proportion as he did so, 
D’Artagnan saw that he became pale He was at tli.it 
period of intoxication in which vulgar drinkers fall am 
sleep. He kept himself upright and dreamed, without 
sleeping. This somnambulism of drunkenness had some- 
thing frightful in it. 

“ You particularly wish it? ” asked he. 

“ I pray for it,” said D’Artagnan 
“ Be it then as you desire. One of my friends,— one 
of my friends, please to observe, not myself,” said Athos. 
interrupting himself with a melancholv smile, — "one of 
the counts of my province, — that is to say, of Berry, — 
noble as a Dandolo or a Montmorency, at twenty-five years 
of age fell in love with a girl of sixteen, beautiful as fanaj 
can paint. Through the ingenuousness of her agebef"*^^ 
an ardent mind, not of the woman, hut of the poe' • 
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did not please; she iiuosicaled. She lived in a small 
town with her brotijcr, 'vho was a curate. Boll) had 
recently come into the country. They came nobody knew 
whence; but wlicn secini:;*. licr so lovely and her brother 
so pious, nobody thought of nskinf,^ whence lluw enme. 
They wore said, however, to be of p^ood extraction. My 
friend, who was scip^ncur of the country, ntight have 
seduced her, or taken her by force, at his wilI,-*.for he was 
master. Who would have come to the assistance of two 
strangers, two unknown persons? Unfortunately he was 
an honourable man ; he married her. The fool I the ass \ 
the idiot ! ” 

“ How so, if lie loved her? asked D’Artngnan. 

“ Wait/' said Athos. ** Ffc took her to Itis chateau, 
and made licr the first lady in the province; and in justice 
it must be allowed that she supported her rank 
becomingly. " 

Well? '' asked D'Artagnnn, 

“ Well, one day when she was hunting witli her hus- 
band/* continued Athos, in a low voice, and speaking very 
quickly, “ she fell from her horse and fainted. The count 
ilew to iicr help, and as she appeared to be oppressed bv 
her clotiies, he ripped them open with his poniard, and in 
so doing laid bare her shoulder. D’Artagnan,” said .Athos. 
with a maniacal hurst of laughter, guess what she had 
on her shoulder. 

“ How can 1 tell? ** said D’Aringnan. 

** A //cur-f/r-hi'/* said Athos. “ She was branded ! ” 

Athos emptied at a single draught the glass he held in 
his hand. 

“Horror!** cried DV\rtagnan. “What do you tell 
me? ** 

“Truth, my friend. Tiie angel was a demon; (he 
poor young girl had stolen the sacred vessels from a 
church.’* 

“ And what did the count do? ** 

“The count was of the highest nobilitv. Me had on 
his estates the rights of high and low tribunals. He tore 
the dress of the countess to pieces; he tied her hands 
behind her, and hanged her on a tree.** 

“ Heavens, Athos, a murder? *’ cried D’Artagnan. 

“ No less,” said Athos, as pale as a corpse. But mc- 
thmks I need wine! ” and he seized by the neck the last 
bottle that w'as left, put it to his mouth, and emptied it 
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at a single draught, as he would have emptied an ordinary 
glass. 

Then he let his head sink upon his two hands, while 
D’Artagnan stood before him, stupefied. 

That has cured me ot bt^iitllul, poetical, and loving 
women,” said Athos, after a considerable pause, raising 
his head, and forgetting to continue the fiction of the 
count. ” God grant you as much ! Let us drink.” 

‘‘Then she is dead? *’ stammered D’Artagnan. 

" Parbleu! ” said Athos, “But hold out your glass. 
Some ham, my boy, or we can’t drink. ” 

‘‘ And her brother? ” added D’Art.^gna^, timidly. 

*‘ Her brother? ” replied Athos. 

‘‘ Yes, the priest.” 

*' Oh, I inquired after him for the purpose of hanging 
him likewise; but he was beforehand with me, he had 
quitted the curacy the night before.” 

” Was it ever known wlio this miserable fellow w'as? ” 

” He was doubtless the first lover and the accomplice 
of the fair lady. A worthy man, who had pretended to 
be a curate lor the purpose of getting his mistress married, 
and securing her a position. He has been hanged and 
quartered, I hope.” 

” My God, my God ! ” cried D’Artagnan, quite stunned 
by the relation of this horrible adventure. 

” Taste some of this ham, D’Artagnan ; it is exquisite,” 
said Athos, cutting a slice, w'hich he placed on the young 
man’s plate. '' What a pity it is there were only four 
like this m the cellar I could have drunk fifty bottles 
more, ” 

D’Artagnan could no longer endure this conversation 
which had made him bew’ildered Allow ing his head to 
sink upon his two bands, he pretended to sleep. 

‘‘These young fellows can none of (hem drink,” said 
Athos, looking at him with pity, ” and yet this is one of 
the best ! ” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE RETURN 


D'Artacnav was astounded by the terrible confidence 
Athos; yet many things appeared very obscure to hi^, 
this half revelation. In the first place It had been n 
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by a man quite drunk to one who was half drunk; and 
yet, In spite of the uncertainty which the vapour of three 
or four bottles of Burgundy carries with it to the brain, 
D’Artagnan, when awaking on the following morning, 
had all the words of Athos as prcscitt to his memory^ as 
if they then fell from his mouth,— they had been so im- 
pressed upon his mind. All this doubt only gave rise to 
a more lively desire of arriving at a certainty, and he went 
into his friend's chamber with a fixed determination of 
renewing the conversation of the preceding evening; but 
he found Athos quite himself again, — that is to say, the 
most shrewd and impenetrable of men. Besides which, 
the musketeer, after having exchanged a hearty shake of 
the hand with him, broached the matter first. 

I was pretty drunk yesterday, D'Artagnan/* said he. 
“ I can tell that by my tongue, which was swollen and hot 
this morning, and by my pulse, which was very tremulous. 
I wager that I uttered a thousand extravagances.'* 

While saying this he looked at his friend with an ear- 
nestness that embarrassed him. 

“No," replied D'Artagiian, “if I recollect well what 
you said, it was nothing out of the common way." 

“Ah, you surprise me. I thought I had told you a 
most lamentable history." And he looked at the young 
man as if he would road the bottom of liis heart. 

“ My faith," said D'Artagnan, “it appears that 1 was 
more drunk than you, since 1 remember nothin^- of the 
land. " 

Athos did not trust this reply, and he resumed : “ You 
cannot have failed to remark, my dear friend, that every 
one has his particular kind of drunkenness, sad or gay. 
My drunkenness is always sad, and when I am thoroughly 
drunk my mania is to relate all the lugubrious histories 
which my foolish nurse inculcated into' my brain. That 
is my failing, — a capital failing, I admit; but with that 
exception, I am a good drinker." 

.A.thos spoke this in so natural a manner that DV\r- 
tagnan was shaken in his conviction. 

“ It is that, then," replied the young man, anxious to 
find out the truth,— “ it is that, then, I remember as we 
remember a dream. We were speaking of hanging." 

“Ah, you see how it is," said Athos, becoming still 
paler, but yet attempting to laugh; “ I was sure it was 
so,— the hanging.of people is my nightmare." 
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“Ves, yes," replied D’Artagnan. "I remember now; 
yes, it was about — stop a minute — yes, it was about a 
woman.” 

"That’s it,” replied Athos, becoming; almost livid, 
" that IS my grand story of the fair lad)’, and tvhen I 
relate that, I must be very drunk.” 

"Yes, that Avas it,” said D’Artagnan, " the story of a 
tall, fair lady, with blue eyes.” 

" Yes, who was hanged ” 

“By her husband, who was a nobleman of your 
acquaintance,” continued D’Artagnan, looking intently at 
Athos. 

" Well, you see how a man may compromise himself 
when he does not know what he says,” replied Athos, 
shrugging his shoulders as if he thought himself an object 
of pity. " I certainly never will get drunk again, D’Ar- 
tagnan; it ts too bad a habit.” 

D’Artagnan remained sdent; and then changing the 
conversation all at once, Athos said,— 

*’ By the bye, 1 thank you for the horse you have 
brought me ” 

" Is it to your mind? ” asked D’Artagnan. 

" Yes; but it is not a horse for hard work,” 

"You are mistaken; I have ridden him nearly ten 
leagues in less than an hour and a half, and he appeared 
no more distressed than if he had only made the tour of 
the Place St. Sulpice- ’ ’ 

" Ah, you begin to awaken my regret.” 

" Regret^ ” 

"Yes, I have parted with him,” 

" How? ” 

" Why, here is the simple fact. This morning I awoke 
at six o’clock You were still fast asleep, and I did not 
know what to do with myself , I was still stupid from our 
yesterday’s debauch. As I came into the public room, I 

saw one “* — — V-*-— <•“ 1 = '‘h a dealer for 

a horse, bleeding. I 

drew net idred pistoles 

for a fine chestnut nag rarateu, saia I, ‘ my good 
gentleman, I have a horse to sell, too. ’ ^ ' Ay, and a very 
fine one! I saw him yesterday; your friend’s lackey was 
leading him.’ ‘ Do you think he is worth a hundred 
pistoles?' ’Yes I Will you sell him to me that 
sum?’ *No; but I will play for him.’ *W 'At 
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dice.’ No sooner said than done, and I lost U^c horse. 
Ah, ah I but please to observx I won back the equipage.” 
cried Athos. 

D’Artagnan looked much disconcerted, 

“This vexes you? ” said Alhos, . 

“Well, I must confess it docs,” replied D’.Artagnan, 
“ That horse was to have identified us in liic day of battle. 
It was a pledge, a remembrance. Alhos, you have done 
wrong. ” 

“ But, my dear friend, put yourself in my place,” 
replied the musketeer, “ I was hipped to death; and still 
further, upon my honour, I don’t like English horses. 
If it is only to be recognised, why the saddle will sufiice 
for that; it is quite remarkable enough. As to the horse, 
we can easily find some excuse for its disappearance. 
What the devil ! a horse is mortal ; suppose mine had had 
the glanders, or the farcy? ” 

D’Artagnan did not smile, 

“It vexes me greatly,” continued Athos, “ that you 
attach so much importance to these animals, for 1 am not 
yet at the end of my story.” 

“What else have you done?” 

“After having lost my own horse, nine against ten, — 
see how near, — 1 formed an idea of slaking yours.” 

“ Yes; but you stopped at the idea, I hope? ” 

“No; for 1 put it in execution that very minute.” 

“And the consequence?” said D’Arlagnan, in great 
anxiety. 

“ 1 threw, and I lost. ” 

“ What, my horse? ” 

“Your horse, seven against eight; a point short— you 
know the proverb.” 

“Athos, you arc not in your right senses, I swear.” 

“ My dear lad, that was yesterday, when I was tciling 
you silly stories, it was proper to tell me that, and not 
this morning. I lost him then, with all his appointments 
and furniture.” 

“ Really, this is frightful.” 

“Stop a minute; you don’t know all yet. I should 
make an excellent gambler if 1 were not too hot-headed : 
but I was hot-headed, just as if I had been drinking.’ 
Well, I was hot-headed then ” ^ 

“ Well, but what else could you play for? Y"ou had 
nothing left?” 
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“ Oh, yes, tny friend ; ihere was still that diamond lef 
which sparkles on your finger, and which I bad observet 
yesterday. ” 

“This diamond!” said D’Artagnan, placing his hanc 
eagerly on his ring. 

“ And as I am a connoisseur in such things, having hac 
a few of my own once, I estimated it at a thousanc 
pistoles.” 

“ I hope,” said D’Artagnan, half dead with fright, 
“you made no mention of my diamond’” 

” On the contrary, my dear friend, this diamond became 
our only resource ; with it I might regain our horses and 
their harnesses, and even money to pay our expenses on 
the road ” 

“ Athos, you make me tremble 1 ” cried D'Artagnan. 

*' 1 mentioned your diamond then to my adversary, 
who had likewise remarked it. What the devil, my dear, 
do you thjnk you can wear a star from heaven on your 
finger, and nobody observe it? Impossible! ” 

“ Go on, go on, my dear fellow 1 ” said D’Artagnan , 
‘'for upon my honour, you will kill me w’ith your in* 
difference. ” 

“ We divided, then, this diamond into ten parts of a 
hundred pistoles each.” 

“ You are laughing at me, and xvant to try me • ” said 
D'Artagnan, whom anger began to rake by the hair, as 
Minerva takes Achilles, in the Iliad. 

“ No, I do not jest, mordieu ! 1 should like to have 

seen you in my place ' I had been fifteen days without 
seeing a human face, and had been left to brutalise my- 
self in the company of bottles.” 

” That was no reason for staking my diamond 1 ” 
replied D'Artagnan, dosing his hand with a nervous 
spasm. 

“ Hear the end. Ten parts of a hundred pistoles each, 
in ten throws, without revenge . in thirteen throws I had 
lost all,— in thirteen throw’s The number thirteen was 
always fatal to me; it was on the 13th of the month of 
July that ” 

“ Ventrehleu ’ ” cried D’Artagnan, rising from th^ 
table, the history of the present day making him forget 
that of the preceding one, 

'' Patience 1 ” said Athos: “ I had a plan nie 
man was an original; I had seen him conversinr 
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“ But having- lost the horses, I am particularly anxious 
to preserve the harnesses." 

"Stake jour diamond, then." 

"This? Tliat’s another matter. Never, never! " 

"The devil! " said Athos. "I would propose to you 
to stake PJanchet, but as that has already been done, the 
Engflishman would not, perhaps, be willins-. " 

"Decidedly, my dear Athos," said D'Artag-nan, "I 
should like better not to risk anything." 

"Tliat’s a pity," said Athos, coolly. "The English- 
man is overflowing- with pistoles. Good Lord, try one 
throw J One throw is soon made 1 " 

" And if I lose? " 

"You will win." 

" But if I lose? " 

" Well, you will surrender the harnesses " 

" Have with you for one throw 1 " said D’Artagnan. 

Athos went in quest of the Eng-lishman, whom he found 
in the stable, examining the harnesses with a greedy 
eye. The opportunity was good. He proposed the con- 
ditions, — the two harnesses, either against one horse or 
a hundred pistoles. The Englishman calculated fast; the 
two harnesses were worth three hundred pistoles. He 
consented 

D’Artagnan threw the dice vvith a trembling hand, and 
turned up the number three; his paleness terrified Athos, 
w'ho, howev'er, contented himself with saying, " TTiat’s a 
sad throw, comrade; you w-ill have the horses fully 
equipped, Jlfonsieur. " 

The Englishman, quite triumphant, did not even give 
himself the trouble to shake the dice. He threw them 
on the table without looking at them, so sure was he 
of victory; D'Artagnan turned aside to conceal his ill 
humour. 

" Hold, hold, hold 1 ’’ said Athos, with his quiet tone; 
" that throw of the dice is extraordinary I have not seen 
such a one four times in my life. Tw-o aces ! *’ 

Tile Englishman looked, and w’as seized w-itb as- 
tonishment. D’Artagnan looked, and was seized with 
pleasure. ^ 

" Yes," continued Athos, " four times only : once at 1 
house of M. Criquy ; another time at my house in 1 

country, in my chfiteau at , when chiiteau; 

third lime at M. de Triville's, where * us all; 
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** upon our lackeys’ horses, pardieti. An>body may s< 
by our bearing that we are people of condition.” 

” Pretty figures we shall cut on ponies while Aramis an 
Porthos caracole on their steeds.” 

“Aramis! Porthos! ” cried Athos, and laughed alouc 

“ What is it?” asked D’Artagnan, who did not at a 
comprehend the hilarity of his fncnd. 

“ Nothing, nothing ! Go on I ” 

“ Vour advice, then? " 

“ To take the hundred pistoles, D’Artagnan. With th 
hundred pistoles we can live well to the end of the month 
We have undergone a great deal of fatigue, remember 
and a little rest will do no harm.” 

“ I rest? Ob, no, Athos. Once in Paris, I sha! 
prosecute my search for that unfortunate woman ! ” 

“ Well, you may be assured that your horse will not b 
half so serviceable to you for that purpose as good goldei 
louis. Take the hundred pistoles, my friend; take th< 
hundred pistoles ! ” 

D’Artagnan only required one reason, to be satisfied 
This last reason appeared convincing. Besides, he fearer 
that by resisting longer he should appear selfish in fhi 
eyes of Athos. He acquiesced, therefore, and chose thi 
hundred pistoles, which the Englishman paid down or 
the spot. 

They then determined to depart- Peace with the land 
lord, iP addition to Athos's old horse, cost six pistoles 
D’Ariagnan and Athos took the nags of Planchet ant 
Grimaud, and the two lackeys started on foot, carrying 
the saddles on their heads. 

However ill our two friends were mounted, they wer< 


* “ Hola, Aramis ! what the devil are you doing there? ” 
cried the two friends. 

“Ab, IS that you, D’Artagnan, and you, Athos?” said 
the voung man. “ 1 ivas reflecting upon the rapidity w’*^ 
which the blessings of this world leave us. My Engl 
horse, which has just disappeared amid a cloud of du 
has furnished me with a living image of the fragility 
the things of the earth. Life itself may be resolved lot 
three words; Erit, est, 
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the nierU of the difficulty that of the brevity, and jou are 
sure that your poem v.tll at feast have tivo merits.” 

“You will see,” continued Aramis, “that it breathes 
irreproachable passion. And so, my friends, we return 
to Paris? Bravo 1 I am ready. We are groing to rejoin 
that good fellow, Porthos. So much the better. You 
can't think how I have missed him, the great simpleton. 
To sec him so self-satisfied reconciles me with myself. 
He would not sell his horse; not for a kingdom! I think 
I can see him now, mounted upon his superb animal and 
seated m his handsome saddle. I am sure he will look 
like the Great Mogul ! ” 

They made 3 halt for an hour to refresh their horses 
Aramis discharged his bill, placed Bazin in the carl with 
his comrades, and they set forward to join Porthos. 

They found him up, less pale than when D’Artagnan 
left him after his first visit, and seated at a table on w'hich, 
though he was alone, was spread enough for four persons 
This dinner consisted of meats nicely dressed, choice 
wines, and superb fruit. 

“Ah, pardteu ' " said he, rising, “you come in the nick 
of time, gentlemen. I was just beginning the soup, and 
jou will dine with me.” 

“Oh, oh I” said D'Artagnan, “ Mousqueton has not 
caught these bottles wtiJj his Jasso. Besides, here is a 
piquant fricandeau and a fillet of beef.” 

“I am recruiting myself,” said Porthos, — "I am 
recruiting mysclt Nothing weakens a man more than 
these devilish strains Did you e^er suffer from a strain, 
Athos? ” 

“Never! though 1 remember, in our affair of the Roe 
F^rou, I received a sv/ord-W’Ound which at the end of 
fifteen or eighteen dajs produced exactly t!ie same effect.” 

“ But this dinner w^as not intended for you alone, 
Porthos? ” said Aramis 

” No," said Porthos, ” I expected some gentlemen of 
the nefgJibourhood, who fiaie just sent me word they could 
not come. You will take their places .and I shall not 
lose by the exchange. Hold, hfousqueton, seats, and 
order double the bottles ’ ” 

“ Do you know w-hat we are eating here'-* ” said Athos, 
at the end of ten minutes. 

“ PardteuI ” replied D’Artagnan, “for my j 
eating veal garnished with shrimps and vegetables. 
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‘‘And I some lamb-chops/’ said Porlhos. 

“ And I a plain chicken/' said Aramis, 

“You arc all mistaken, frcnticmcn/’ answered Athos, 
gravely; " you arc eating horse." 

“ Hating what? " said D'Artagnan. 

“ Horse 1 " said Aramis, with a grimace of disgust. 

Porthos alone made no reply. 

“Yes, horse. Are we not eating a horse, Porlhos? 
and perhaps his saddle, therewith." 

“No, gentlemen, I have kept the harness/ said 
Porthos. 

“ My faith," said Aramis, “ we arc all alike. One 
would think we had tipped the wink." 

“ What could 1 do? " said Porthos. “ This horse made 
my visitors ashamed of theirs, and I don’t like to 
humiliate people. ’ ’ 

“Then your duchess is still at the waters?" asked 
D’Artagnan. 

“Still," replied Porthos, “And, my faith, the 
governor of the province — one of the gentlemen 1 expected 
to-day — seemed to have such a wish for him, that I gave 
him to him. " 

“ Gave him? " cried D’Artagnan. 

“ My God, yes, gave, that is the word," said Porthos; 
“ for the animal was worth at least a hundred and fifty 
iouis, and the stingy fellow would only give me eighty." 

“Without the saddle? " said Aramis. 

“Yes, without the saddle," 

“You will observe, gentlemen," said Athos, “that 
Porthos has made the best bargain of any of us." 

And then commenced a roar of laughter in which they 
all joined, to the astonishment of poor Porlhos; but when 
he was informed of the cause of their hilarity, he shared 
it vociferously, according to his custom. 

“There is one comfort, we are all in cash/* said 
D’Artagnan. 

“Well, for my part," said Athos, “I found Aramis’s 
Spanish wine so good that I sent on a hamper of sixty 
bottles of it in the wagon with the lackeys. That has 
weakened my purse." 

“And I/* said Aramis, “imagined that I had given 
almost my last sou to the church of Montdidier and the 
Jesuits of Amiens, with whom I had made engagements 
which I ought to have kept. I have ordered masses for 
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myself, and for you, gentlemen, which will be said, gentle- 
men, for which I have not the least doubt you will be 
marvellously benefited.” 

” And I,” said Porthos, ” do jou think my strain cost 
me nothing? — without reckoning Mousqueton’s wound, 


generally only show to an apothecary; so I advised him to 
try never to get wounded there any more.” 

Ay, ay ! ” said Athos, exchanging a smile with D’Ar- 
tagnan and A ram is, “it is very clear you acted nobly 
with regard to the poor lad ; that is like a good master." 

” In short,” said Porfhos, ” when all my expenses are 
paid, I shall have, at most, thirty crowns left.” 

"And I about ten pistoles,” said Aramis. 

" Well, then, it appears that we are the Croesuses of the 
society. How much have you Iclt of your hundred 
pi:>toles, D’.'Vrtagnan ? ” 

" Of my hundred pistoles? Why, in the first place, 1 
gave you fifty. ’ ' 

” You think so? ” 

" Pardicu ! ” 

"Ah, that IS true. I recollect ” 

" Then I paid the host six 

" What a brute of a host ! Why did you give him six 
pistoles?” 

" You told me to give them to him ” 

"It IS true; I am too good-natured In brief, how 
much remains? ” 

"Twenty-five pistoles,” said D’Artagnan 

"And I,” said Athos, taking some small change from 

his pocket, ” ” 

"You'** Nothing * ” 

" My faith ! so little that it is not worth reckoning 
with the general stock.” 

" Now, then, let us calculate how much we possess m 
all.” 

” Porthos’ ” 

“ Thirty crowns. ” 

" Aramis? ” 

" Ten pistoles.” 

"And you, D’Artagnan?” 
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“ That makes in all? ” said Athos. 

'‘Four hundred and seventy-five livres/* said D'Ar- 
tagnan, who reckoned like Archimedes. 

“ On our arrival in Paris, we shall still have four 
hundred, besides the harnesses,'' said Porthos. 

“ But our troop horses? " said Aramis. 

“Well, of the four horses of our lackeys we will make 
two for the masters, for which we will draw lots. Witli 
the four hundred livres we will make the half of one for 
one of the unmounted, and then we will give the turnings 
out of our pockets to D'Artagnan, who has a steady hand, 
and will go and play in the first gaming-house we come 
to. There I ' ’ 

“ Let us dine, then," said Porthos; “ it is getting cold." 

The friends, at ease with regard to the future, did 
honour to the repast, the remains of which were 
abandoned to Mousqueton, Bazin, Planchet, and Grimaud. 

On arriving in Paris, D'Artagnan found a letter from 
.M. de Trdville, which informed him that, at his request, 
the king had promised that he should enter the company 
of the Musketeers. 

As this was the height of D’Artagnan ’s worldly am- 
bition, — apart, be it well understood, from his desire of 
finding Madame Bonacieux, — he ran, full of joy, to seek 
his comrades, whom he had left only half-an-hour before, 
but whom he found very sad and deeply preoccupied. 
They were assembled in council at the residence of Athos, 
which always indicated an event of some gravity. M. dc 
Trdville had intimated to them his Majesty’s fixed inten- 
tion to open the campaign on the ist of May, and they 
must immediately prepare their outfits. 

The four philosophers looked at one another in a state 
of bewilderment. M. de Trdville never jested in matters 
relating to discipline, 

“ And what do you reckon your outfit will cost? " 
said D’Artagnan. 

“ Oh, we can scarcely say. We have made our calcula- 
tions with Spartan economy, and we each require fifteen 
hundred livres." 

“ Four times fifteen makes sixty, — six thousand livres," 
said Athos. 

“ It seems to me," said D’Artagnan, “with a thousand 
livres each, — I do not speak as a Spartan, but as a 
orocurator, “ 
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This word procurator roused Porthos. ** Stop,” .salt 
he, ” 1 have an idea.” . ; 

“Well, that’s something^, for 1 have not the shadow oi 
one,” said Athos, coolly; “but as to D’Artagnan, gentle- 
men, the idea of belonging to ours has driven him out ol 
his senses. A thousand livres ! for my part, I declare ] 
want two thousand.” 

“Four times two make eight,” then said Aramis; “i 
is eight thousand that we want to complete our outfits 
towards which, it is true, we have already the saddles.” 

“ Besides,” said Athos, waiting till D’Artagnan, whe 
went to thank M. de Trd\ille, had shut the door, — “be- 
sides, there is that beautiful ring which beams from thi 
finger of our friend. WTiat the devil I D’Artagnan is tor 
good a comrade to leave his brothers in embarrassmen; 
while he wears the ransom of a king on his finger.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 

HUNTING FOR THEIR EQUIPMENTS 

Tiic most preoccupied of the four friends was certainlj 
D'Artagnan, although he, in his quality of Guardsman, 
would be much more easily equipped than Messieurs thr 
Musketeers, who u'ere all of high rank; but our Gascon 
cadet was, as may have been observed, of a provident anri 
almost avaricious character, and with that (explain thr 
contradiction) so vain as almost to rival Porthos. Tc 
this preoccupation of his vanity, D’Artagnan at tbi-, 
moment joined an uneasiness mucJi less selfish Notwith- 
standing all bis inquiries respecting Madame Bonacieux, 
he could obtain no intelligence of her M. de Tr^villt 
had spoken of her to the queen. The queen was ignorant 
where the mercer s young wife was, but had promised tc 
have her sought for, but this promise was very vague, 
and did not at all reassure D’Artagnan 

Athos did not leave his chamber; he made up fits mis^ 
not to take a single step to equip himself 

“ We have still fifteen days before us,” said he tt>2ss 
friends. “Well, if at the end of a fortnight f haTeT-Ti^d 
nothing, or rather if nothing has come to find/*^- ^ 1 
am too good a Catholic to kill myself with a 
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circumstance to ogle the women. Thanks to the cares of 
Mousqueton, the esterior was far from announcing the 
distress of the interior. His hat was a little napless, his 
feather was a little faded, his gold lace was a little 
tarnished, his laces were a trifle frayed; hut in the 
obscurity of the church these things were not seen, and 
Porthos was still the handsome Porthos. 

D’Artagnan observed, on the bench nearest to the pillar 
against which Porthos leaned, a sort of ripe beauty, gather 
yellow and rather dry, but erect and haughty under her 
black hood The eyes of Porthos were furtively cast 
upon this lady, and then roved about at large o\er the 
nave. 

On her side the lady, who from time to time blushed, 
darted with the rapidity of lightning a glance towards the 
inconstant Porthos ; and then immediately the eyes of 
Porthos wandered anxiously. It was plain that this mode 
of proceeding piqued the lady in the black hood, for she 
bit her lips till they bled, scratched the end of her nose, 
and could not sit stpH in her seat 

Porthos, seeing this, re-trvisted his moustache, 
elongated his imperial a second time, and began to make 
signals to a beautiful lady who was near the choir, and 
who not Only was a beautiful lady, but still further, no 
doubt, a great lady, — for she had behind her a negro hoy 
who had brought the cushion on which she knelt, and a 
female servant who held the emblazoned bag in which 
was placed the book from which she read the Mass. 

The lady w'lth the black hood followed through all their 
wanderings the looks of Porthos, and perceived that they 
rested upon the lady with the velvet cushion, the little 

d close. It was almost 
> fingers placed upon the 

• which really did assas- 

Then she cried “ Ahem 1 ” under cover ol the mea 
culpa, striking her breast so vigorously that everybody, 
even the lady with the red cushion, turned round towards 
her. Poithos paid no attention. Nevertheless, he under- 
stood it ail, but was deaf. 

The lady with the red cushion produced a great effect — 
for she was very handsome — upon the lady with the 
black hood, who saw In her a rival reallj to be dreaded , 
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*‘Ma — Madame! ” cried he; “is that you? • How is 
your husband, our dear M. Coquenard? Is be still as 
sling-y as ever? Where can my eyes have been not to have 
even seen you during the two hours of the sermon > ’’ 

“ I was wjthin two paces of you, Monsieur,” replied the 
procurator’s wife; “but jou did not perceive me because 
you had no eyes but for the pretty lady to whom you just 
now gave the holy water.” 

Porthos pretended to be confused. “ Ah,” said he, 

“you have remarked ” 

“ I must have been blind not to have seen.” 

“ ^’es,” said Porthos, “ that is a duchess of my acquain- 
tance whom I have great trouble to meet on account of 
the jealousy of her husband, and who sent me word Uiat 
she should come to-day to this poor church, buried in this 
vile quarter, solely for the sake of seeing me.’’ 

“ M. porthos," said the procurator’s wife, “will you 
have the kindness to offer me your arm for five minutes^ 


to pluck. 

At that moment D’Artagnan passed in pursuit of 
Vilady; he cast a passing glance at Porthos, and beheld 
this triumphant look 

“ Ch, eh ' ” said he, reasoning to himself according to 
the strangely easy rnorahty of that gallant period, “ there 
is one who will be equipped m good time “ 

Porthos, yielding to the pressure of the arm of the pro- 
curator's wife, as a bark yields to the rudder, arrived at 
the cloister St. Magloire. — a littlc-frequented passage, 
enclosed with a turnstile at eadi end In the daytime 
nobody was seen there but mendicants devouring their 
crusts, and children at play 

“Ah, M. Porthos,’’ cried the procurator’s wife, when 
she w’as assured that no one who was a stranger to the 
population of the locality could either see or hear her, 
— “ah, M. Porthos, you are a great conqueror, as it 
appears I” 

“I, Madame^" said Porthos, drawing himself up 
proudly; “how so? ” 

“ The signs just now, and the holy w'atcr ! But that 
must be a princess, at least,— that lady with her negro 
boy and her maid J ” 
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had but to write to the Duchesse — but I won't repea 
her name, for I am incapable of compromislnp a woman 
but this I know, that 1 had but to write to her, and shi 
would have sent me fifteen hundred." 

The procurator's wife shed a tear. 

" M. Porthos,” said she, "I can assure you that yoi 
have severely punished me; and if m the time to comi 
\ou should find yourself in a similar situation, you havi 
but to apply to me." 

"Fie, Madame, fie! " said Porthos, as if disgusted 
" Let us not talk about money, if you please; it i; 
humiliating." 

" Then you no longer love me ! " said the procurator’: 
wife, slowly and sadly. 

Porthos maintained a majestic silence. 

"And that is the only reply you make? Alas! 
understand.” 

" Think of the offence >ou have committed towards me 
Madame! It remains here I" said Porthos, placing hi: 
hand on his heart, and pressing it strongly, 

" I will repair it, indeed I will, my dear Porthos.” 

" Besides, what did I ask of jou? ” resumed Porthos 
with a movement of the shoulders full of good fellow- 
ship. "A loan, nothing morel After all, 1 am not ar 
unreasonable man. I know you are not rich, Madame 
Coquenard, and that your husband is obliged to bleed 
his poor clients to squeeze a few paltry crowns from 
them Oh ' if )qu were a duchess, a marchioness, or a 
countess, it would be quite a different thing; it would 
be unpardonable." 

The procurator’s wife was piqued. 

" Please to know, M Porthos,” said she, " that my 
strong box, the strong box of a procurator’s wife though 
it may be, is better filled than those of your affected 
minxes " 

" That doubles the offence,” said Porthos, disengaging 
his arm from that of the procurator’s wife; "for if you 
are rich, Madame Coquenard, then there is no excuse foi 
your refusal.” 

“ When 1 said rich,” replied the procurator’s wife, who 
saw that she had gone too for, ” you must not take the 
word literally. I am not precisely rich, though I am 
pretty well off." 

" Hold, Madame,” said Porthos, " let us say no mor 
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“ Very well/* 

*' And be upon your g;uard before my husband, who is 
rather shrewd, notwithstanding his seventy-six years.” 

“Seventy-six years! Pestcl that's a, fin* age!” re- 
plied Porthos. 

“ A great age, you mean, M. Porthos. Yes, the pooi 
man may be expected to leave me a widow, any hour,” 
continued she, throwing a significant glance at Porthos. 
” Fortunately, by our marriage contract, the survivor 
takes eveiy'thing. ” 

“ AlP ” 

“ Yes, all.” 

“ You are a woman of precaution, I sec, my dear 
Madame Coquenard," said Porthos, squeezing the hand 
of the procurator’s wife tenderly. 

” \Vc are then reconciled, dear M. Porthos? ” said she, 
simpering 

“ For life,” replied Porthos, in the same manner. 

“Til! we meet again, then, dear traitor! ” 

“Till wc meet again, my forgetful charmer! ” 

“To-morrow, my angel I ” 

“To-morrow, flame of my life I ” 


CHAPTER XXX 

MILADV 

D’Artacnak followed Milady, without being perceived 
by her He saw her get into her carriage, and heard her 
order the coachman to dme to St. Germain. 

It was useless to try to keep pace on foot with a car- 
riage drawn by two powerful horses. D’Artagnan there- 
fore returned to the Rue F*rou. 

In the Rue de Seme he met Planchet, who had stopped 
before the house of a pastry-cook, and was contemplating 
with ecstasy a cake of the most appetising appearance. 

He ordered him to go and saddle two horses in M. dc 
Trevillc’s stables, — one for himself, D’Artagnan, and one 
for Planchet, — and faring them to Athos’s place. Once for 
all, Tr*vil1e had placed his stable at D’Artagnan ’s service. 

Planchet proceeded towards the Rue du Colombicr, and 
D'Artagnan towards the Rue F*f 0 u. Athos was at home 
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emptying sadly a bottle of the famous Spanish wine he 
had brought back with him from his journey into Picardy. 
He made a sign for Grimaud to bring a glass for D*Ar- 
tagnan, and Grimaud obeyed as usual. 

"D’A'rlagnan related to Atho'^ al! that had passed at the 
cliurch between Porthos and the procurator's wife, and 
how their comrade was probably by that time in a fair 
way to be equipped. 

“ As for me," replied .Athos to this recital, " I am quite 
at my ease; it will not be uomcn that will defray the ex- 
pense of my outfit.’* 

“ Handsome, wrii-bred, noble lord as you arc, my dear 
Athos, neither princesses nor queens would be secure from 
your amorous solicitations." 

** How young this D’Artagnan is ! " said Athos, shrug- 
gmg his shoulders ; and he made a sign to Grimaud to 
bring another bottle. 

.At that moment Plandict put his head modestly in at 
the half-open door, and told his master that the horses 
were ready. 

** W hat horses? " asked Athos. 

“Two horses that M. dc Treiillr lends rue at my 
pleasure, and with ultich I am now u:<Hng to take a ride 
to St. Germain." 

“ Well, and what arc you to d<^ at St. (h rmaln? " 

then demanded Athos. 

Then D’Artagnan desrribrd the tiu eting whicli he had 
at the church, and how he had found tliat ladv who, with 
the seigneur in the black clo.ak and with the scar near his 
temple, filled his mind constantly. 

“That is to say, you arc m lf>\'e witli tliis lady as voii 
^^c^c with i^Iadamc Ponacn u\, said slirugging his 

shoulders contemptuously, as if he fJitifd human weak- 
ness. 

I? not al all! said D Art.ignan, " I am only curi- 
ous to unravel the mystery to which she is attached.^ I do 
not know* why, l)ut I uuagiru' th.'tt this wY)m,in, whoHv 
unknown to me as she is. and uliolly unknown to her as 
I am, has an infiucncc over my life. " 

“ Well, perhaps you are right.” said Athos. ” I do not 
know* a woman that is worth the trouble of being sought 
for when she is once lost. Madame Honacieux is lost: 
so much the worse for her if she is found. ” 

“ No, Athos, no, you are mi.stakcn," said D’Artagnan j 
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“ I love my poor Constance more than evefj and if 
knew the place in which she is, were It at the end of th 
world, I would go to free her from the hands of he 
enemies; but I am ignorant. All my researches hav 
been useless. What 1$ to be said? I must divert m 
attention 1 ” 

“ Amuse yourself with Milady, my dear D'Artagnan 
I wish you m.ny with all my heart, if that will amus 
you.” 

"Hear me, Alhos,” said D'Artagnnn. Instead o 
shutting yourself up here as if jou were under arrest, ge 
on horseback and come and take a nde with me to St 
Germain ” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Athos, '' I ride horses when 
have any; when I have none, 1 go afoot,” 

” Well,” said D’Artagnan, smilmg at the misanthropy 
of Athos, which from any other person would have of 
fended him, ” I ride what I can get, I am not so prone 
as you. So ait revoir, dear Athos ” 

“Alt revotr, ’ said the musketeer, making a tc 

Grimaud to uncork the bottle he had just bro».,ht 

D’Artagnan and Planchet mounted, and tool, the road 
to St. Germain. 
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to the right and the left to see if he could catch any 
vestige of his beautiful Englishwoman, when^ from the 
ground-floor of a pretty house, which, according to the 
fashion of the time, had no window towards the street, he 
saw a face peep out with which he thought he was ac- 
quainted. This person walked along the terrace, which 
was ornamented with flowers. Planchct recognised him 
first. 

Eh, Monsieur I ” said he, addressing D’Artagnan, 
“ donT you remember that face which is blinking 
yonder? 

No,” said D^Artagnan, “and yet I am certain it is 
not the first time I have seen that visage. “ 

Parhleiiy I believe it is not,” said Planchct. “Why, 
it is poor Lubin, the lackey of the Comte de Wardcs, — 
he whom you took such good care of a month ago at 
Calais, on the road to the governor’s country-house 1 ” 

“ So it is ! ” said D’Arlagnan ; “ I know him now. Do 
you think he would recollect you? ” 

“ My faith, Monsieur, he was in such trouble that I 
doubt if he can have retained a very clear recollection of 
me. ” 

“Well, go and talk with the boy,” said D’Arlagnan, 
“ and make out if you can from his conversation whether 
his master is dead.” 

Planchct dismounted and went straight up to Lubin, 
who did not at all remember him, and the two lackeys 
began to chat with the best understanding possible; 
while D’Artagnan turned the two horses into a lane, went 
round the house, and came back to watch the conference 
from behind a hedge of fil))crts. 

At the end of an instant’s observation he heard the 
noise of a vehicle, and saw Milady’s carriage stop oppo- 
site to him. He could not be mistaken ; Milady was in 
it. D’Artagnan leaned upon the neck of his horse, in 
order that he might see without being seen. 

Milady put her charming blond head out at the win- 
dow, and gave her orders to her maid. 

The latter — a pretty girl of about twenty or twenty-two 
years, active and lively, the true sonhreite of a great lady 
—jumped from the step upon which, according to the 
custom of the time, she was seated, and took her way 
towards the terrace upon which D’Artagnan had perceived 
Lubin. 
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D’ArtagTian followed the soubretie with his eyes, am 
saw her towards the terrace; but it happened tha; 
some one in the liouse called Lubin, so that Planchet re 
_i— „ t i„_-, • n jjjg road when 

■ ■ whom she took foi 

to him said, “Foi 

“For my master’ “ replied Planchet, astonished, 

“ Yes, and important. Take it quickly.” 

Thereupon she ran towards the carriage, which hat 
turned round towards the way it came, jumped upon th< 
step, and the carriage drove off. 

Planchet turned and re-turned the billet.' Then, ac 
customed to passive obedience, he j'umped down fron 
the terrace, ran towards the lane, and at the end ol 
twenty paces met D'Artag;nao, who, having seen all, wai 
coming to him 

*' For you, Monsieur,” said Planchet, presenting tht 
billet to the young man. 

“ For me ’ ’ ’ said D ‘ Artagnan ; ‘ ' are j ou sure of that ? ' 

” PordteM, Monsieur, 1 can’t be more sure. The *<»«• 
brette said, ' For your master. ' I have no other mastei 
but you ; so — a pretty little lass, my faith, is that 
soubreltc! ” 

D’Artagnan opened the letter, and read these words : — 

“ A person who takes more interest in you than she is 
willing to confess w ishes to know on what day it will suii 
you to walk in the forest’ To-morrow, at the H6tcl Fielc 
of the Cloth of Gold, a lacker in black and red will war, 
for your reply.” 

** Oh 1 ” said D’Artagnan, *' this is rather warm; it ap- 
pears that Milady and I arc anxious about the health ol 
the same person. Well, Planchet, how is the good M. d< 
Wardes? fie is not dead, then? ” 

“ No, Monsieur, he is as well as a man can be will 
four sword-Wounds in his bodv, for you, witlioiit ques- 
tion, ioHicted four upon the dear gentleman, and he is 
still very w'Cak, having lost almost all his blood. As 1 
said, Monsieur, Lubin did not know me, and told me oui 
adventure from one end to the other ” 

' “ Well done, Planchet ! you are the king of lackey 
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Now jump on to your horse, and Ict‘ us overtake ihe 

carriage/* ‘ , r ^ . 

This did not take long. At the end of five minutes 
they perceived the carriage drawn up by the roadside; a 
cavalier, richly dressed, was close to the door. 

The conversation between Milady and the cavalier was 
so animated that D*Arlagnan stopped on the other side 
of the carriage without any one but the pretty souhrcilc 
perceiving his presence. 

The conversation took place in English, — a language 
which D*Artagnan could not understand; but by the ac- 
cent the young man plainly saw that the beautiful Eng- 
lishwoman was in a great rage. She terminated it by 
an action which left no doubt as to the nature of this 
conversation ; this was a blow with her fan, applied with 
such force that the little feminine weapon flew into a 
thousand pieces. 

The cavalier laughed aloud, which appeared to exas- 
perate Milady still more. 

D’Artagnan thought this was the moment to Interfere. 
He approached the other door, and taking off his hat re* 
spectfully, said, ** Madame, will you permit rnc to offer 
you my services? It appears to me that this cavalier 
has made you very angry. Speak one word, Madame, 
and I take upon myself to punish him for his want of 
courtesy. ** 

At the first word Milady turned, looking at the young 
man with astonishment; and when he had finished, slfc 
said in very good French, “ Monsieur, I should with great 
confidence place myself under your protection if the per- 
son with whom I quarrel were not my brother.” 

” Ah, excuse me, then,” said D’Artagnan, ” You must 
be aware that I was ignorant of that, Madame.” 

” What is that stupid fellow troubling himself about? ” 
cried the cavalier whom Milady had* designated as her 
brother, stooping down to the height of the coach window. 
” Why does not he go about his business? ” 

• ” Stupid fellow yourself! *' said D’Artagnan, stooping 
in his -turn on the neck of his horse, and answering" on his 
side through the carriage window. ” I do not go on be- 
cause it pleases me to stop here.” 

The cavalier addressed some words in English to . his 
sister. 

“I speak to you in French,” said D'Artagnari; ” be 
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kind enough, then, to reply to me in the same language. 
You are Madame’s brother, I learn, — be it so; but for- 
tunately, you are not mine.” 

It might be thought that Milady, timid as women arc 
in general, would have interposed in this commencement 
of mutual provocations in order to pre%cnt the quarrel 
from going too far; but on the contrar)-, she threw her- 
self back in her carriage, and called out coolly to the 
coachman, “ Go on^ — home ! ” 

The pretty soubrelte cast an anxious glance at D’Ar- 
tagnan, whose good looks seemed to ha\e made an 
impression upon her. 

The carriage went on, and left the two men facing each 
other; no materia] obstacle separated them. 

The cavalier made a movement as if to follow the car- 
riage; but D’Artagnan, whose anger, already excited, was 
much increased by recognising in him the Knglishman of 
Amiens, w'ho had won his horse and was verj near win- 
ning his diamond of Athos, caught at his bridle and 
stopped him. 

'* Well, Monsieur,*’ said he, " you appear to be more 
stupid than 1 am, for you forget there is a little quarrel 
to arrange between us two. ’ * 

“ Ah,” said the Englishman, “ is it you, my master’ It 
seems you must always be playing some game oi othei 
“Yes; and that reminds me that 1 have a revenge to 
take. We will see, my dear Monsieur, if vou can handle 
a sword as skilfully as you can a dice-box 

** You see plainly that I hav’e no sword.” said the Eng- 
lishman. “Do you wish to play the braggar* with an 
unarmed man? “ 

“ 1 hope you have a sword at home , but all event’^, 
I have two, and if you like, I will throw «Jth \oii forces 
of them.” 

“Needless,” said the Englishman • am vicU f-r- 
nished with such playthings “ 

“ Very well, my worthy gent if - ^ ’ replied P't/- 

tagnan, “ pick out the longest, and - e and showxa-* 
this evening.” 

“ Where, if you please’ ” 

“Behind the Luxembouri: •" * - i charmliir 
such amusements as the orr " -- to 

“That will do: I will bt --"i'- 
“ Your hour? “ 
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** Six o’clock, r » ! n » 

** A propoSy you have probably one or two fnends?^ 

“ I have three, who would be honoured by joining in 

the sport with me.” . 

“ Three? Marvellous I Tiiat falls out oddly I Three js 
just my number I ” 

**Now, tlien, who arc you?” asked tlie Englishman. 

” I am M. d’Artagnan, a Gascon gentleman, serving 
in the king’s Musketeers. And you? ” 

'*1 am Lord dc Winter, Baron ShetTicId.” 

Well, tlicn, I am your servant. Monsieur Baron,” 
said D’Artagnan, ” ihougli you have names rather dinicnlt 
to recollect’' And touching his horse with iJic spur, he 
cantered back to Paris. As he was accustomed to do in 
all cases of any consequence, D’Artagnan went straight to 
the residence of Athos. 

He found Athos reclining upon a large sofa, where he 
was waiting, as he said, for his outfit to come and find 
him. He related to Athos all that Iiad passed, except the 
letter to M. de Wardcs. 

Athos was delighted to find he was going to fight an 
Englishman, We miglit say that was his dream. 

They immediately sent their lackcws for Porthos and 
Aramis, and on their arrival made them acquainted with 
the situation. 

Porthos drew his sword from the scabbard, and made 
passes at tlic wall, springing back from time to time, and 
making contortions like a dancer. 

Aramis, who was constantly at work at Ids poem, shut 
himself up in Athos 's closet, and begged not to be dis- 
turbed before the moment of drawing swords. 

Athos^ by signs, desired Grimaud to bring another 
bottle of wine. 

D’Artagnan employed himself in arranging a little plan, 
of which we shall Jiercafter see the execution, and which 
promised him some agreeable adventure, as might be seen 
by the smiles which from time to time passed over his 
countenance, whose thoughtfulness they animated. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH 

The hour having come, they went with their four lackevs 
to a spot behind the Luxembourg given up to the feed- 
ing of goats, Athos threw a piece of money to the goat- 
keeper to withdraw. The lackeys were ordered to act as 
sentinels. 

A silent party soon drew near to the same enclosure, 
entered, and joined the musketeers. Then, according to 

consequently, 

• * ■' them not only 

a matter of surprise, but of annoyance. 

•' But after all,” said Lord de Winter, when the three 
friends had been named, ” we do not know who you are 
We cannot fight with such names; they arc names of 
shepherds.” 

” Therefore your lordship may suppose they are only 
assumed names," said Athos. 

” Which only gives us a greater desire to know the 
real ones,*’ replied the Englishman. 

” You played very willingly with us without knowing 
our names,” said Athos, “by the same token that you 
won our horses." 

*' That is true, but we then only risked our pistoles , 
this time we risk our blood One plays with anybody, 
but one fights only with equals ” 

” And that is but just,” said Athos, and he took aside 
the one of the four Englishmen with whom be was to 
fight, and communicated his name in a low voice 

Porihos and Aramis did the same. 

“ Does that satisfy you^ ’’said Athos to his adversary 
'* Do you find me of sufficient rank to do me the honour 
of crossing swords with me? ” 

” Yes, Monsieur,” said the Englishman, bowing. 

“ Well I now shall I tell you something? " added Athos, 
coolly. 

” VVhat? ” replied the Englishman. 

“Why, that is, that yOu would have acted much more 
wisely if you had not required me to make myself 
known.” 
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“ Why so? 

l^cci'aisc 1 nm bcHcvcd lo be eJend, and have reasons 
/or T.vlihjpfr nobexiv lo ?:novv I am ; so that I shall 

be oldigcd lo kill you to prevent my secret from roamlnf: 
over Jfic hcldv/' 

Thr Hui:Ib'hmnn looked at Athos» believing' tliat he 
]C<»ted. btJt Alhos did not /esl the least in the world. 

** Gentlemen/' said Athos, addressing at the same 
tif?m Ids cent^panions and their adversaries, “ arc we 

" Vrs ! answered the Enclishmcn and the Frenchmen, 
a<i '>Mth one voive. 

On i;;i;»rd then ! erred Athos. 

Immcjlin.tcU swords glittered in the rays of the 

settlnj; sun, ami the combat began v.ith an animosity very 
natur*ii betv. rrn men twice rncrnics. 

Alhir'. fenced with as much calmness and method as if 
he had been practisifig in a fencing-school. 

For thci^, abated, no doubt, of his too great coobdcnce 
h\ b‘»< ndvensnre of Ch.nnlilly, played with skill and 
prcdeiKc. 

Af.i:iU'*^. -'.ho had tlir third canto of his poem to finish, 
b.<*hAvrd iPri: a mati in haste. 

Atho' l:d|rd his advrr.-M'try hrst, lie hit him but once, 
be.! as !>c iiad foretold, that hit %va.s a mortal one; the 
sv*ord plerccci the heart. 

Fecund, Porthos strrfclwd his upon the grass with a 
tunuul throui/i his thigh. .As tht^ h’ngh^^hman, without 
any further resi-fance, tiirn simr^uidercd his sword, 
r». rfk.us took him tip in his nr/ns aiid h<jrc him to Ins 
carriage.. 

Aranas pn\l>-'d his 50 \»goro\js|v that after linck 

iJty p'h'e<, the man ended hv fairh fakinj; tu his liccls, 
and disacr.vattd mr.ld the luvjting of th.c lacktns. 

I tagnan, he fought purely and simply on the 
..nd v.hen lie saw his ad.^rv.my prettv well 
v ith a \ipornn^ *at!e-thrust setit has sv. ord /lying. 
I he harreg f.ndmg fiina.rU disarmed, took two or three 
-itrpj Ing in ntovemrnt hi*, foot fdi[)ped, and he 

fe!! 'Cick'aard?, 

IPA?t.‘.'.;nan w^% over him at a h>:md, nnrl said to the 
I mdid-waau, p-,ant?!}g }»3^^ sv.ord ;o his tiuorif, ‘‘I ruuid 
i id MVU, my l.<‘rch >‘>u are eomplettdy in my hands; but 
I spare ycur h»V for t):f- id your slstrr. 
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D’Artagnan was at the height of joy; he had realised 
the plan he had imagined beforehand, whose picturing 
had produced the smiles we noted upon his face. 

The Englishman, delighted at having to do with a 
gentleman of such a kind disposition, pressed D’Artagnan 
in his arms, and paid a thousand compliments to the three 
musketeers, and as Porthos’s adversary was already in- 
stalled m the carriage, and as Aramis’s had taken to his 
heels, they had nothing to think about but the dead 

As Porthos and Ara'mis were undressing him, in the 
hope of finding his wound not mortal, a large purse 
dropped from his clothes, D'Artagnan picked it up and 
offered it to Lord de Winter. 

“ What the devil would jou have me do with that? ” 
said the Englishman. 

“ You can restore it to his family," said D’Artagnan. 

“ His family will care much about such a trifle as that 1 
His family will inherit fifteen thousand louis a year from 
him. Keep the purse for your lackeys " 

D’Artagnan put the purse into his pocket. 

" And now, my young fnend, for you will permit me, 1 
hope, to give you that name,” said Lord de Winter, " on 
this very evening, if agreeable to you, I will present you 
to my sister, Milady Clank, for I am desirous that she 
should take you into her good graces ; and as she is not 
in bad odour at court, she may perhaps on some future 
day speak a word that will not prove useless to you " 

D’Artagnan blushed with pleasure, and bowed a sign 
of assent 

At this time Athos came up to D'Artagnan. 

" Wliat do you mean to do with that purse? ” whis- 
pered he 

" Why, 1 meant to pass it over to you, my dear Athos " 

" Me 1 why to me? ’’ 

" Why, you killed him ! They are the spoils of victory, ’’ 

*' 1, the heir of an enemy 1 " said Athos; " for whom, 
then, do you take me? ’’ 

"It is the custom in war," said D’Artagnan, " why 
should it not be the custom in a duel? " 

" Even on the field of battle, I have never done that.” 

Porthos shrugged his shoulders; Aramis by a move- 
ment of his lips endorsed Athos. 

"Then," said D’Artagnan, ’’ let us give the money to 
the lackevs. as Lord de Winter desired us to do ’* 
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‘*Yes/' said Athos; ‘Met us give the money to the 
lackeys, — ^not to our lackeys, but to the lackeys of the 
Englishmen.” 

Athos took the purse, and threw it into the hand of 
the coachman. “For you and your comrades.” 

This greatness of spirit in a man who was quite 
destitute struck even Porthos; and this French generosity, 
repeated by Lord de Winter and his friend, was highly 
applauded, except by MM. Grimaud, Bazin, Mousqueton, 
and Planchet. 

Lord de Winter, on quitting D'Artagnan, gave him his 
sister’s address. She lived in the Place Royale, — then the 
fashionable quarter, — at No. 6, and he undertook to 
call and take D’Artagnan with him in order to introduce 
him. D’Artagnan appointed eight o’clock at Athos^s 
residence. 

This introduction to Milady Clarik occupied the head of 
our Gascon greatly. Pie remembered in what a strange 
manner this womans had hitherto been mixed up in his 
destiny. According to his conviction, she was some crea- 
ture of the cardinal, and yet he felt himself invincibly 
drawn towards her by one of those sentiments for which 
we cannot account. His only fear was that Milady 
would recognise in him the man of Meung and of Dover. 
Then she Icnew that he was one of the friends of M. de 
Tr^ville, and consequently, that he belonged body and 
soup to the king; which would malce him lose a part of 
his advantage, since when known to Milady as he knew 
her, he played only an equal game with her. As to the 
commencement of an intrigue between her and M. de 
Wardes, our presumptuous hero gave but little heed to 
that, although the marquis was young, handsome, rich, 
and high in the cardinal’s favour. It is not for nothing 
we are but twenty years old, above all if we were born 
at Tarbes. 

D’Artagnan began by making his most splendid toilet, 
then returned to Athos ’s, and according to custom, related 
everything to him.. Athos listened to his projects, then 
shook his head, and recommended prudence to him with 
a shade of bitterness.' 

“What! ’’ said he, “you have just lost one woman, 
whom you call good, charming, perfect; and here you are, 
running headlong after another.” 

D’Artagnan felt the truth of this reproach. ' ^ 
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'* I loved Madame Bonacieux with my heart, while 
only love Milady with my head,” said he. ” In gettinj 
introduced to her, my principal object is to ascertain wha 
part she plays at court.” 

” The part she plays, pardieu ' It is not difilcult t 
divine that, after all you have told me. She is som 
emissary of the cardinal; a woman who will draw yoi 
into a snare in which you will leave your head.” 

” The devil ! my dear Athos, you view things on th 
dark side, methinks ” 

” My dear fellow, I mistrust women. Can it be other 
wise? I bought my experience dearly, — particularly fai 
women. Milady is fair, you say^ ” 

” She has the most beautiful light hair imagin 
able 1 ” 

'* Ah, my poor D’Artagnan ! ” said Athos. 

“ Listen to me 1 I want to be enlightened on a subject 
then, when I shall have learned what I desire to know 
I w’ill withdraw.” 

” Be enlightened • ” said Athos, phlegnuifically 
'Lord dc Winter arrived at the appointed time; bu 
Athos, being warned of his coming, went into the othe 
chamber. He therefore found D’Artagnan alone, an 
as it was nearly eight o'clock, he took the young ma 
with him. 

An elegant carriage waited below, and as it was draw: 
by two excellent horses, they were soon at the Plac 
Royale 

Milady Clarik received D’Artagnan ceremoniously 
Her hdtel was remarkably sumptuous, and while the mos 
part of the English had quitted, or were about to quil 
France on account of the war. Milady had just been layin; 
out much money upon her residence; which proved tha 
the general measure w’hich drove the English from Franc 
did not affect her 

“You see,” said Lord de Winter, presenting D'Ai 
tagnan to his sister, “ a young gentleman who has hcl 
my life in his hands, and v\ho has not abused his advar 
tage, although we have been twice enemies, although i 
was I who insulted him, and although I am an Englishmar 
Thank him, then, Madame, if you have any affectio 
for me.” 

Milady frowned slightly ; a scarcely visible cloud pass 
over her brow, and so peculiar a smile appeared upon 
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lips that the young man, who saw and bbscrved this 
triple shade, almost shuddered at it. 

The brother did not perceive this ; he had turned round 
to play with Milady’s favourite monkey, which had pulled 
him by the doublet. 

You are welcome, Monsieur,” said Milady, in a voice 
whose singular sweetness contrasted with the symptoms of 
ill-humour which D’Artagnan had just remarked; ” you 
have, to-day acquired eternal rights to my gratitude.” 

The Englishman then turned round and described the 
combat without omitting a single detail. Milady listened 
with the greatest attention, and yet it was easily to be 
perceived, whatever effort she made to conceal her 
impressions, that this recital was not agreeable to, her. 
The blood rose to her head, and her little foot worked 
with impatience beneath her robe. 

Lord de Winter perceived nothing of this. When he 
had finished, he went to a table upon which was a salver 
with Spanish wine and glasses. He filled two glasses, 
and by a sign invited D*Artagnan to drink. 

D^Artagnan knew it was considered disobliging by an 
Englishman to refuse to pledge him. He therefore drew 
near to the table and took the second glass. He did not, 
however, lose sight of Milady, and in a mirror he per- 
ceived the change that came over her face. Now that 
she believed herself to be no longer observed » a sentiment 
resembling ferocity animated her countenance. She bit 
her handkerchief with her beautiful teeth. 

That pretty little souhrette whom D’Artagnan had 
already observed then came in. She spoke some words 
to Lord de Winter in English, who thereupon requested 
D’Artagnan’s permission to retire, excusing himself on 
account of the urgency of the business that had called 
away, and charging his sister to obtain his pardon. 

D'Artagnan exchanged a shake of the hand with Lord 
de Winter, and .then returned to Milady. Her counten- 
ance, with surprising mobility, had recovered its gracious 
expression; but some little red spots on her handkerchief 
indicated that she had bitten her lips till the blood came. 
Those lips were magnificent; they might be said to be of 
coral. 

The conversation took a cheerful turn. Milady appeared 
tO' have entirely recovered. She told D’Artagnan that 
Lord de Winter was her brother-in-law, and not her 
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brother. She had married a younger brother of the 
family, who had left her a widow with one child. This 
child was the only heir to Lord de Winter, if Lord de 
Winter did not marry. this showed D’Artngnan that 
there was a veil %vhich concealed something; but he could 
not yet see under this veil. 

In addition to tins, after a half-hour’s conversation 
D’Artagnan was convinced that Milady was his com- 
patriot; she spoke French with an elegance and a purity 
that left no doubt on that head. 

D’Artagnan was profuse in gallant speeches and protes- 
tations of devotion. To all the simple things which 
escaped our Gascon, Milady replied with a smile of 
kindness. The hour came for him to retire. D’Artagnan 
took leave of Milady, and left the saloon the happiest 
of men. 

On the staircase he met the pretty soubreite, who 
brushed gently against him as she passed, and then, 
blushing to the eyes, asked his pardon for having touched 
him in a voice so sweet that the pardon was granted 
instantly. 

D’Artagnan came again on the morrow, and was still 
better received than on the evening before. Lord do 
Winter was not at home ; and it was Milady who this 
time did all the honours of the evening She appeared to 
take a great interest in him, asked him whence he came, 
who were his friends, and whether he had not sometimes 
thought of attaching himself to the cardinal 

D’Artagnan, who, as we have said, was exceedingly 
prudent for a young man of twenty, then remembered 
his suspicions regarding Milady He launched info a 
eulogy of his Eminence, and said tli.st he should not have 
failed to enter into the Guards of the cardinal instead of 
the king’s Guards, if he had happened to know M. de 
Cavois instead of M de Triville.^ 

Milady changed the conversation without any appear- 
ance of affectation, and asked D’Artagnan in the most 
careless manner possible if he had ex'er been in Fngland 

D’Artagnan replied that he had been sent thither by 
M. dcTrdvillc to treat for a supply of horses, and that he 
had brought back four as specimens. 

Milady in the course of the conversation twice or 
thrice bit her lips; she had to deal with a Gascon w'ho 
played close. 
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At the same hour as on the prcccdinf^ evening, 
D^Artagnan retired. In the corridor he again met the 
pretty Kitty; that was the name of the soubreiic. She 
looked at him with an expression of kindness which It 
was impossible to mistake; but D’Artagnan was so 
preoccupied by the mistress that he noticed absolutely 
nothing but her. 

D^Artagnan came again on the morrow and the day 
after that, and eacli day Milady gave him a more gracious 
reception. 

Every evening, either in the antechamber, the corridor, 
or on the stairs, he met the pretty soiibrctic. Rut, as we 
have said, D’Artagnan paid no attention to this persistence 
of poor Kitty. 
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partaJie of famiJ/ roeaJs, to enjoy the pleasures of a com 
fortable establishment, and to give himself up to thosi 
little attentions which “ the harder one is, the more the' 
please,” as old soldiers say. 

To come in the capacity of a cousin, and seat himsef 
every day at a good table; to smooth the yellow, wrinkle* 
brow of the old procurator; to pluck the clerks a little bj 
teaching them bassette, passe~dtx, and lansquenet, in tliei 
utmost nicety, and winning from them, by way of fee fo 
the lesson he would give them m an hour, their savings o 
a month, — all this was enormously delightful to Porthos 
The musketeer could not forget the evil reports whicl 
then prevailed, and which indeed have survived them 
of the procurators of the period, — meanness, stinginess 
fasts; but as, after all, excepting some few acts o 
economy which Porthos had always found very un 
seasonable, the procurator's wife had been tolerabh 
liberal, — that is, be it understood, for a procurator’s wife 
— he hoped to see a household of a highly comfortaW 
kmd. 

And yet, at the \ery door, the musketeer began t< 
entertain some doubts. The approach was not such a: 
to prepossess people,— an ill-smcHing, dark passage, j 
staircase half-lighted bj' bars through which stole i 
glimmer from a neighbouring yard ; on the first floor i 
low door studded viith enormous nails, like the principa 
gate of the Grand ChAtelet 

Porthos knocked with his hand. A tall, pale clerk 
his face shaded by a forest of virgin hair, opened the door 
and bowed with the air of a mao forced at once to respec 
m another lofty stature, which indicated strength, thi 
military dress, • 

ance, which in 
A shorter cl. .> 

behind the second, a stripling rising a dozen year 
behind the third In all, three clerks and a half, which 
for the time, argued a very extensive clientage. 

Although the musketeer was not expected before oni 
o’clock, the procurator’s wife had been on the watch eve 
since midday, reckoning that the heart, or perhaps th' 
stomach, of her lover would bring him before his time 
Madame Coquenard therefore entered the office Iron 
the house at the same moment her guest entered from th( 
stairs, and the appearance of the worthy lady relieved bin 
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from an awkward embarrassment. The clerks surveyed 
him with great curiosity, and he, not knowing well what 
to say to. this ascending and descending scale, remained 
tongue-tied. 

“It is my cousin 1 cried the procurator’s wife. 
“ Come in, come in; M. Porthos 

The name of Porthos produced its effect upon the 
clerks, who began to laugh; but Porthos turned sharply 
round, and every countenance quickly recovered its 
gravity. 

They reached the office of the procurator after having 
passed through the antechamber in which the clerks were, 
and the study in which they ought to have been. This 
last apartment was a sort of dark room, littered with 
papers. On quitting the study they left the kitchen on 
the right, and entered the reception-room. 

All these rooms, which communicated with one another, 
did not inspire Porthos favourably. Words might be 
heard at a distance through all these open doors. Then, 
while passing, he had cast a rapid, investigating glance 
into the kitchen ; and he was obliged to confess to himself, 
to the shame of the procurator’s wife and his own regret, 
that he did not see that fire, that animation, that bustle, 
which, when a good repast is on foot prevails generally in 
that sanctuary of good living. 

The procurator had without doubt been warned of his 
visit, as he expressed no surprise at the sight of Porthos, 
who advanced towards him with a sufficiently easy air, 
and saluted him courteously. 

‘ “ We are cousins, it appears, M. Porthos? ’* said the 
procurator, rising, yet supporting his weight upon the 
arms of his' cane-chair. 

The old man, wrapped in a large black doublet, in 
which the whole of his slender body was concealed, was 
brisk and dry. His little gray eyes shone like carbuncles, 
and appeared, with his grinning mouth, to be the only 
part of his face in which life survived. Unfortunately, 
the legs began} to refuse their service to this bony 
machine. During the last five or six months that this 
weakness had been felt, the worthy procurator had nearly 
become the slave ot his wife. 

The cousin. was received with resignation, that was all. 
M. Coquenard, firm upon his legs, would have declined 
all .relationship, with M. Porthos. 
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“Yes, Monsieur, We are cousins,”' said Porthos, 
Without being- disconcerted, as he had ’never reckoned 
upon being received enthusiastically by the husband 

” By the female side, I believe? ” said the procurator, 
maliciously. 

Porthos dtd not feel the ridicule of this, and took it for 
a piece of simplicity, at ^^hich he laughed in his large 
moustache. Madame Coquenard, who knew that a 
simple-minded procurator was a \ery rare variety in the 
species, smiled a little, and coloured a great deal. 

M. Coquenard had, since the arrival of Porthos, 
frequently cast his eyes tvith great uneasiness upon a 
large chest placed m front of his oak desk Porthos 
comprehended that this chest, although it did not corres- 
pond in shape with that which he had seen in his dreams, 
must be the blessed coffer, and he congratulatefj himself 
that the reality was several feet higher than the dream. 

M. Coquenard tl d not c.arry his genealogical investiga- 
tions any further; but withdrawing his anxious look from 
the chest, and fixing it upon Porthos, he contented 
himself with saying, " Monsieur our cousin will do us the 
favour of dining with us once before his departure for the 
campaign, will he not, Aladame Coquenard? ” 

This time Porthos received the blow right in his 
stomach, and felt it It appeared likewise that Madame 
Coquenard was not less affected by it on her part, for she 
added, “ My cousin will not return if he find that we do 
not treat him kindly , but otherwise he has so little time 
to pass in Pans, and consequently to spare to us, that w'c 
must entreat him to give us every instant he can call his 
own previously to his departure.” 

“Oh, my legs, my poor legs' where are jou?” mur- 
mured Coquenard, and he tried to smile 

This succour, which came to Porthos at the moment in 
which he was attacked m his gastronomic hopes, inspired 
much gratitude m the musketeer towards the procurator’s 
wife 

The hour of dinner soon arrived They passed into the 
eating-room, — a large dark room situated ooposite the 
kitchen. 

The clerks, who, as it appeared, had smelt unusual 
perfumes in the house, were of military punctuality, and 
held their stools in hand quite ready to sit down. Their 
jaws moved preliminarily with fearful threatenings. 
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from an awkward embarrassment. The clerks surveyed 
him with great curiosity, and he, not knowing* well \vhat 
to say to this ascending* and descending scale, remained 
tongue-tied- 

It is my cousin 1 cried the procurator’s wife. 

Come in, come in; Porthos 1” 

The name of P.orthos produced its effect upon the 
clerks, who began to laugh; but Porthos turned sharply 
round; and - every countenance quickly recovered its 
gravity. 

They reached the office of the procurator after having 
passed through the antechamber in which the clerks were, 
and the study in which they ought to have been. This 
last apartment was a sort of dark room, Uttered with 
papers. On quitting the study they left the kitchen on 
the right, and entered the reception-room. 

All these rooms, which communicated with one another, 
did not inspire Porthos favourably. Words might be 
heard at a distance through all these open doors. Then, 
while passing, he had cast a rapid, investigating glance 
into the kitchen ; and he was obliged to confess to himself, 
to the shame of the procurator’s wife and his own regret, 
that he did not see that fire, that animation, that bustle, 
which when a good repast is on foot prevails generally in 
that sanctuary of good living. 

The procurator had without doubt been warned of his 
visit, as he expressed no surprise at the sight of Porthos, 
who advanced towards him with a sufficiently eas)^ air, 
and saluted him courteously. 

“We are cousins, it appears, M. Porthos? ’’ said the 
procurator, rising, yet supporting his weight upon the 
arms of his' cane-chair. 

The old man, wrapped in a large black doublet, in 
which the whole of his slender body was concealed, was 
brisk and dry. His little gray eyes shone like carbuncles, 
and appeared, with his^ grinning mouth, to be the only 
part of his face in which life survived. .Unfortunately, 
the legs began' to refuse their service to this bony 
machine. During the last five or six months that tliis 
weakness had been felt, the worthy procurator had ncarlv 
become the slave ot his wife. 

The cousin was received with resignation, that was all. 
M. Coquenard, firm upon his legs, would have declined 
all relationship with M. Porthos. 
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"Ves, Afonsieur, we arc cousins,” said Porthos, 
without betn^ disconcerted, as he had 'never reckoned 
upon being^ received enthusiastically by the husband. 

*' By the female side, 1 believe^’ ” said the procurator, 
maliciously. 

Porthos did not feel the ridicule of this, and took it for 
a piece of simplicity, at which he laughed in his large 
moustache. Madame Coquenard, who knew tliat a 
simple-minded procurator was a very rare variety in the 
species, smiled a little, and coloured a great deal. 

M Coquenard had, since the arrival of Porthos, 
frequently cast his eyes with great uneasiness upon a 
large chest placed in front of his oak desk Porthos 
comprehended that this chest, although it did not corres- 
pond in shape with that which he had seen in his dreams, 
must be the blessed coffer, and he congratulated himself 
that the reality was several feet higher than the dream, 

M Coquenard d'd not carry hts genealogical investiga- 
tions any further^ but withdrawing his anxious fook from 
the chest, and fixing it upon Porthos, he contented 
himself with saying, “ Monsieur our cousin will do us the 
favour of d' ' ' ' . * <•- « 

campaign. 

This tiiT ' ■ his 

Stomach, a • ” 'amc 

Coquenard was not less aflected by it on her part, for she 
added, ” My cousin will not return if he find that we do 
not treat him kindly , but otherwise he has so little time 
to pass in Paris, and consequently to spare to us, that we 
must entreat him to give us every instant he can call his 
own previously to his departure.” 

“Oh, my legs, my poor legs ' where are you? ” mur- 
mured Coquenard, and he tried to smile. 

This succour, which came to Porthos at the moment in 
which he was .'ittarked in his gastronomic hopes, inspired 
much gratitude in the musketeer towards the procurator's 
v’lfe 

The hour of dinner soon arrived They passed into the 
eating-room, — a large dark room situated ooposite the 
kitchen 

The clerks, who, as it appeared, had smelt unusual 
perfumes in the house, were of military punctuality, and 
held their stools in hand quite ready to sit down. Their 
jaws moved preliminarily with fearful threatenings. 
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‘•‘Indeed! ” thought Porthos, casting a glance' at the 
three hungry clerks, — for tlic- errand-boy, as might be 
expected, was not admitted to the honours of the magis- 
terial table, — in my cousin’s place, I’ would not keep 
such gourmands ! They look like shipwrecked sailors 
who have not eaten for six weeks.” 

M. Coquenard entered, pushed along upon his armchair 
with castors by Madame Coquenard, whom Porthos 
assisted in rolling her husband up to the table. 

He had scarcely entered when he began to agitate his 
nose and his jaws after the example of his clerks. ‘ 

. “ Oh, oh I ” said he; ” here is a soup which is rather 
inviting.” 

” What the devil can they smell so extraordinary in 
this soup? ” said Porthos, at the sight of a pale liquid, 
abundant, but entirely free from meat, on the surface of 
which a few crusts swam about as rare as the islands of 
an archipelago.' 

Madame Coquenard smiled, and upon a sign from her 
every one eagerly took his scat. 

M, Coquenard was served first, then Porthos. After- 
wards Madame Coquenard filled her own plate, and 
distributed the crusts without soup to the impatient clerks. 
At this moment the door of the dining-room unclosed with 
a creak, and Porthos perceived through the half-open 
flap the. little clerk who, not being allowed to take part 
in the feast, ate his dry bread in the passage with the 
double odour of the dining-room and kitchen. 

After the soup the maid brought a boiled fowl, — a piece 
of magnificence which caused the eyes of the diners to 
dilate in such a manner that they seemed ready to burst. 

” One. may see that you love your family, Madame 
Coquenard,” said the procurator, with a smile that was 
almost tragic. ” You are certainly treating your cousin 
very handsomely 1 ” 

The poor fowl was thin, and covered with one of those 
thick, bristly skins through which the teeth cannot pene- 
trate with all their efTorts. The fowl must have been 
sought for a long time on the perch, to which it had 
retired to die of old age. 

“The devil! ” thought Porthos, “this is poor work. 
I respect old age, but I don’t much likef it boiled or 
roasted.” 

And he looked round to see if anybody partook of his 
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opinion; but on the contrary, he saw nothing but eager 
eyes which were devouring, in anticipation, that sublime 
fowl w'hich was the object of his contempt. 

Madame Coquenard drew the dish towards her, skilfully 
fetached the two great black feet, which she placed upon 
ler husband’s plate, cut off the neck, which with the 
lead she put on one side for herself, raised the wing for 
I’ortfios, and then returned the bird otherwise intact to 
:he servant who had brought it in, who disappeared with 
t before the musketeer had time to examine the vana* 
ions which disappointment produces upon faces, accord- 
ng to the characters and temperaments of those who 
ixpericnce it. 

In the place of the fowl a dish of haricot beans made 
ts appearance, — an enormous dish m which some bones 
)f mutton that at first sight one might have believed 
to have some meat on them pretended to show themselves. 

But the clerks were not the dupes of this deceit, and 
heir lugubrious looks settled down into resigned 
tountenances 

Madame Coquenard distributed this dish to the young 
nen with the moderation nf a good housewife. 

The time for wine came. M Coquenard poured from 
i very small stone bottle the third of .a glass for each of 
he young men, served himself m about the same pro- 
lortion, and passed the bottle to Porthos and Madame 
"oquenard. 

The young men filled up their third of a glass with 
vater; tlien, when they had drunk half the glass, they 
illed It up again, and continued to do so. This brought 
hem, by the end of the repast, to swallowing a drink 
t'hich from the colour of the ruby had passed to that of a 
>ale topaz. 

Porthos ate his vvmg of the fowl timiclly, and shuddered 
ilicn he felt tlie knee of the procurator's wife under the 
:able, as it came in search ot his He also drank half a 
'lass of this spanngly serv'ed wme, and lovnd it to be 
lOthing, but that horrible Monireuil, — the terror of ail 
Xpert palates. 

iM. Coquenard saw him swallowing this wine undiluted, 
ind sighed deeply. 

•' W'llJ you eat any of these beaos, Cous/n Porthos^ *' 
aid Madame Coquenard, m that tone which says, “Take 
ny advice, don’t touch thenu” 
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‘‘Devil take me if I taste one of them! murmured 
Porthos to iiimsclf, and then said aloud, “ TI>ank you, 
my cousin, I am no longer hungry/' 

There was silence. )\)rthos could hardly keep his 
countenance. The procurator repealed several times, 
“ Ah, Madame Coqiienard ! accept my compliments; your 
dinner has been a real feast. Lord, how 1 have eaten!'* 
M. Coquenard had eaten Iiis soup, the black feet nf th<- 
fowl, and the only mutton bone on which there was the 
least appearance of meat, 

Porthos fancied they were mystifying him, and began 
to curl his moustache and knit his eyebrows; but the knee 
of Madame Coquenard gently advised him to he patient. 

This silence and this interruption in serving, which 
were unintelligible to Porthos, had, on the contrary, a 
terrible meaning for the clerks. Upon a look from the 
procurator, accompatiicd by a smile from Madame Coque- 
nard, they arose slowly from the table, folded their 
napkins more slowly still, bowed, and retired. 

“ Go, young men I go and promote digestion by wf>rl:- 
ing," said the procurator, gravely* 

The clerks gone, Madame Coquenard rose and took 
from a buffet a piece of cheese, some preserved quinces, 
and a cake which she had herself made of almonds and 
honey, 

• M. Coquenard knitted his eyebrows liornnso there were 
too many good things. Porthos bit his lips because he 
saw not the wherewithal to dine. Me looked to see if 
the dish of beans was still there; the dish of beans had 
disappeared, 

“ A positive feast ! " cried M. Coquenard, turning about 
in his chair, a real feast, cptilcv cpuloruvu iTucullus 
dines with Lucullus.** 

Porthos looked at the bottle, which was near him, and 
hoped that with wine, bread, and cheese, lie might make 
a dinner; but wine was wanting, tlic bottle w.ns empty. 
Monsieur and Madame Coquenard did not seem to 
observe it. 

“ This IS fine i ** said Porthos to himself ; “ I am nrcttilv 
caught I " * " 

Me passed Ins tongue over a spoonful of preserves and 
stuck his teeth into the sticky pastry of Madame 
Coquenard. 

“ Now,” said he, ” the sacrifice is consummated 1 Ah ! 
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if 1 had not the hope of peeping with Madame Coqueoard 
into her husband’s chest ! ” 

M. Coquenard, after the luxuries of such a repast, 
which he called an excess, felt the want of a siesta. 
Porthos began to hope that the thing would take place at 
the present sitting, and In that same locality; but the 
procurator would listen to nothing, he would be taken to 
Ills room, and was not satisfied till he was close to his 
chest, upon the edge of which, for still greater precaution, 
he placed hts feet 

The procurator’s wife took Porthos into an adjoining 
room, and they began to lay the basis of a reconcilia- 
tion. 

You can come and dine three times a week,” said 
Madame Coquenard. 

*‘ Thanks, Madame ! " said Porthos, *' but 1 don’t like 
to abuse jour kindness; besides, I must think of my 
outfit ! ” 

” That's true,” said the procurator’s wife, groaning, — 
” that unfortunate outfit ' ” 

” Alas, >es, ” said Porthos, “ it is so.” 

” But of what, then, does the equipment of yOur 
company consist, M Porthos? ” 

’’Oh, of many things! ” said Porthos. “The Mus- 
keteers are, as you know, picked soldiers, and they 
require many things useless to the Guardsmen or the 
Swiss.” 

“But yet, detail them to me.” 

“ Why, they may amount to ” said Porthos, w'ho 

preferred discussing the total to taking them one by one. 

The procurator’s wile \vaited tremblingly 

“To how much?” said she. "I hope it does not 
exceed ” She stopped; speech failed hef- 

“ Oh, no,” said Porthos, ” it does not exceed two thou- 
sand five hundred livres ! f esen think thatwdth economy 
I could manage it wnth two thousand livres.” 

“ Good God ! ” cried she. ” two thousand livres ! Why, 
that is a fortune ! ” . . 

Porthos made a most significant grimace; Madame 
Coquenard understood it 

“I w’ished to know the detail,” said she, “because, 
having many relati\es m business, I was almost sure of 
obtaining things at a hundred per cent, less than ou 
would pay } ourself. ” 
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“ Ah, ah ! said Porthos, that is what you meant to 

say!*^ , ■ 

“ Yes, dear M.‘ Porthos.:^ Thiis, for instance, don t you 
in the first place want a horse? ** 

Yes, a horse/* ‘ 

■ ** Well, then ! ' I can jiist suit you/* ^ 

“Ah!** said Porthos', brig'htening', “that*s-well as 
regards niy horse; but I: must have the appointments 
complete, as they include objects which a musketeer alone 
can purchase, and which will not amount, besides, to more 
than three hundred livres/* — ' 

“Three hundred livres? Then put down three hun- 
dred livres,** said the procurator's wife, with a sigh. 

^ ' Porthos smiled. It may be remembered that he had^ 

the saddle which came from Buckingham. These three 
hundred livres he reckoned upon putting snugly into his 
pocket. 

“ Then,** continued he, “ there is a horse for my lackey, 
and my valise. As to my arms, it is useless to trouble you 
about them ; I have them. ’* 

“ A horse for your lackey? ** resumed the procurator *s 
wife, hesitatingly; “but that is doing things in lordly 
style^ my friend.** 

“Ah, Madame!*’ said Porthos, haughtily; “ do‘3'Ou 
take me for a beggar ? ** 

“No; I only thought that a pretty mule makes some- 
times as good an appearance as a horse, and it seemed to 

me that by getting a pretty mule for Mousqueton ** 

Well, agreed for a pretty mule/* said Porthos; “ you 
are right, ^ I have seen very great Spanish nobles whose 
\yhole suite were mounted on mules. But then you 
uhdcrsta’nd;- Madame Coquenard, a mule with feathers 
and bells.** 

Be satisfied,* "said the procurator's wife. 

“ There remains the valise,’* added Porthos. 

“ Oh,. don’t let that disturb you,’* cried Madame Coque- 
nard. “My husband has five or six valises; you shall 
choose the best. There is one in particular which he 
prefers in his journeys, large enough to hold all the 
world.’* 

“Your valise is then empty?’* asked Porthos, with 
simplicity. ' ' 

^ “ Certainly it is empty,** replied the procurator’s wife, 
m real innocence. 
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“ Ah, but the valise I want," cried Porthos, "is a weil 
filled one, my dear." 

Madame uttered fresh sigfhs. Moliire had not writtei 
his scene m “ L’Avare " then. Madame Coquenard wa; 
in the dilemma of Harpagon. 

Finally, the rest of the equipment was successively de 
bated in the same manner; and the result of the sitting 
was, that the procurator’s wife should give eight hundret 
livres in money, and should furnish the horse and th< 
mule which should have the honour of carrying Porthoi 
and Mousqueton to glory. 

These conditions being agreed to, Porthos took leave 
of Madame Coquenard, The latter wished to detain him 
by darting certain tender glances ; but Porthos urged the 
commands of duty, and the procurator’s wife was obligee 
to give place to the king. 

The musketeer returned home hungry and in bad 
humour. 


chapter XXXIII 

SOUCRETTE AND MISTRESS 

Meantime, as we have said, despite the cries of his con- 
science and the wise counsels of Athos, D’Artagnan be- 
came hourly more in love with Milady. Thus he never 
failed to pay his diurnal court to her; and the self-satisfied 
Gascon was convinced that sooner or later she could not 
fail to respond. 

One day, when he arrived with his head in the air, and 
as light at heart as a man who awaits a shower of gold, he 
found the soubrette under the gateway of the h6tel, but 
this time the pretty Kitty was not contented with touch- 
ing him as he passed, she took him gently by the hand. 

" Good! ” thought D’Artagnan, " she is charged with 
some message for me from her mistress; she is about to 
appoint some rendezvous of which she had not courage 
to speak." And he looked down at the pretty girl with 
the most triumphant air imaginable. 

“ I wish to say three words to you, Monsieur Chevalier," 
stammered the soubrette. 

"Speak, my child, speak,” said D’Artagnan; "I 
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** Here? Impossible ! That which 1 have to say is too 
long, and above all, too secret.*^ 

“ Well, what is to be done? 

** If Monsieur Chevalier would follow me? said Kitty, 
timidly. 

Where 3 'ou please, my dear child/' 

Come, then, ’’ 

And Kitty, who had not let go the hand of D’Artagnan, 
led him up a little dark, winding staircase, and after 
ascending about fifteen steps, opened a door. 

“ Come in here, Monsieur Chevalier,” said she; ” here 
we shall be alone, and can talk.” 

“ And whose room is this, my dear child? ” 

” It is mine, Monsieur Chevalier; it communicates with 
my mistress's by that door. But you need not fear. She 
will not hear what we say ; she never goes to bed before 
midnight.” 

D^Artagnan cast a glance around him. The little apart- 
ment was charming for its taste and neatness ; but in spite 
of himself, his eyes were directed to that door which Kitty 
said led to Milady’s chamber. 

Kitty guessed what was passing In the mind of the 
3 ^oung man, and heaved a deep sigh. 

You love my mistress, then, very dearly, Monsieur 
Chevalier? ” said she. 

” Oh, more than I can say, Kitty ! I am mad for her ! ” 

Kitty breatlied a second sigh. 

” Alas, Monsieur,'’ said she, ” that is too bad.” 

“ What the devil do you see so bad in it? ” said D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

Because, Monsieur,” replied Kitty, ” my mistress 
loves you not at all.” 

“ Hein! ” said D'Artagnan, “ can she have charged you 
to tell me so? ” 

” Oh, no, Monsieur; but out of the regard I have for 
you, 1 have taken the resolution to tel! you so.” 

” Much obliged, my dear Kitty; but for the intention 
only, — for the information, you must agree, is not likely 
to be at all agreeable.” 

” That is to say, you don't believe what I have told 
you; is it not so? ” 

” We have always some difficulty in believing such 
things, my pretty dear, were it only from self-love.” 

” Then you don’t believe me? ” 
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'*! confess tliat unless you deign to give me some proof 

of what you advance '* 

“ What do you think of this? 

Kitty drew a little note from her bosom, 

“ For me? *’ said D’Artagnan, seizing the letter. 

“ No; for another." 

" For another^ ” 

"Ves." 

His name; his name ! " cried D’Artagnan. 

" Read the address,” 

” M. le Comte dc Wardes. ” 

The remembrance of the scene at St. Germain presented 
iself to the mind of the presumptuous Gascon. As quick 
IS thought he tore open the letter, in spite of the cry 
•vhich Kitty uttered on seeing what he was going to do, 
jr rather, what he was doing. 

” Oh, good Lord, Monsieur Chevalier,” said she, 
what are you doing? ” 

” I? ” said D'Artagnan; “ nothing,” and he read, — > 

” You have not ans\vered my first note. Are 5’ou in- 
lisposcd, or have you forgotten the glances you favoured 
ne with at the ball of Madame de Guise? You have an 
ipportumty now, Count; do not allow it to escape.” 

D’Artagnan became very pale; he was wounded in his 
eI/-love : he thought that it was in his love. 

” Poor dear M. d’Artagnan,” said Kitty, in a voice full 
>f compassion, and pressing anew the young man’s hand. 

“ You pity me, little one? ” said D’Artagnan. 

“ Oh, ves, and with all my heart , for I know what it is 
o be in love.” 

“You know what it is to be in love?” said D'Ar- 
agnan, looking at her for the first time with much 
ittention, 

“Alas, yes.” 

“ Well, then, instead of pitying me, you would do much 
letter to assist me in avenging myself on your 
Distress. ” 

“ And what sort of revenge would you take? ” 

“ I would triumph over her, and supplant my rival ’* 

“ I will never help you in that, Monsieur Chevalier,” 
aid Kitty, warmly. 

“And why not? ” demanded D’Arfaman 
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“ Here? Impossible 1 That which l.have to say is too 
long, and above all, too secret/* 

“ Well, what is to be done? ” 

If Monsieur Chevalier would follow me? ** said Kitty, 
timidly. 

*' Where you please, my dear child/’ 

“ Come, then/’ 

And Kitty, who had not let go the hand of D’Artagnan, 
led him up a little dark, winding staircase, and after 
ascending about fifteen steps, opened a door. 

Come in here, Monsieur Chevalier,” said she; “here 
we shall be alone, and can talk.” 

“ And whose room is this, my dear child? ” 

” It is mine, Monsieur Chevalier; it communicates with 
my mistress’s by that door. But you need not fear. She 
will not hear what we say ; she never goes to bed before 
midnight. * ’ 

D’Artagnan cast a glance around him. The little apart- 
ment was charming for its taste and neatness ; but in spite 
of himself, his eyes were directed to that door which Kitty 
said led to Milady’s chamber. 

Kitty guessed what was passing in the mind of the 
young man, and heaved a deep sigh. 

” You love my mistress, then, very dearly, Monsieur 
Chevalier? ” said she. 

“ Oh, more than 1 can say, Kitty \ I am mad for her ! ” 

Kitty breathed a second sigh. 

“ Alas, Monsieur,” said she, ” that is too bad.” 

” What the devil do you see so bad in it? ” said D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

“Because, Monsieur,” replied Kitty, “my mistress 
loves you not at all.” 

“ Hein ! ” said D’Artagnao, “ can she have charged you 
to tell me so? ” 

“ Oh, no, Monsieur; but out of the regard 1 have for 
you, I have taken the resolution to tell you so.” 

“Much obliged, my dear Kitty; but for the intention 
only, — for the information, you must agree, is not likely 
to be at all agreeable. ’ ’ 

“That is to say, you don’t believe what I have told 
you; is it not so? ” 

“ We have always some difficulty in believing such 
things, my pretty dear, were it only from self-love.” 

“ Then you don’t believe me? ” 
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"I confess that unless you deign to gi\e me some proof 
of tthat you advance ” 

“ What do you think of this? ” 

Kitty drew a little note from her bosom, 

“ For me? ” said D’Artagnan, seizing- the letter. 

“ No; for another.” 

” For another 5* ” 

“Yes.” 

His name; his name ! ” cried D’Artagnan. 

** Read the address.” 

” RI. le Comte de Wardes.” 

The remembrance of the scene at St. Germain presented 
itself to the mmd of the presumptuous Gascon. As quick 
as thought be tore open the letter, in spite of the cry 
which Kitty uttered on seeing what he w'as going to do, 
or rather, what he was doing. 

” Oh, good Lord, Monsieur Chevalier,” said she, 
” what are you doing? ” 

” I? ’’said D’Artagnan; "nothing,” and he read, — 

“You ha%e not answered my first note. Are you in* 
disposed, or have you forgotten the glances you favoured 
me with at the ball of Madame de Guise? You have an 
opportunity now, Count, do not allow it to escape.” 

D’Artagran became very pale; he was wounded in his 
self-love ' he thought that it was in his love. 

“ Poor dear M. d’Artagnan,” said Kitty, in a voice full 
of compassion, and pressing anew the young man’s hand. 

” You pity me, little one? ” said D'Artagnan. 

” Oh, yes, and with all my heart, for I know what it is 
to be in love," 

“You know whai it is to be in love?” said D’Ar- 
tagnao, looking at her for the first tune with much 
attention. 

“ Alas, yes.” 

" Well, then, instead of pitying me, you w'ould do much 
better to assist me m avenging myself on your 
mistress.” 

“ And what sort of revenge would you take? '* 

“ I would triumph o^er her, and supplant my rival.’* 

"I will never help you m that, Monsieur Chevalier,” 
said Kitty, warmly. 

“ And why not? ” demanded D’Artarnan. 
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** For two reasons/* 

“What ones?** 

“ The first is, Uiat my mistress will never love you. 

“ How do you know that? ’* 

“ You have cut her to the heart/* 

“I? In what can I have offended her, — I who ever 
since I have known her have lived at her feet like a 
slave? Speak, I be" you ! ** 

“ I will never confess that but to the man — who 
should read to the bottom of my soul I ’* 

D*Arta"nan looked at Kitty for the second time. The 
young girl had freshness and beauty which many 
duchesses would have purchased with their coronets. 

“ Kitty,” said he, “ I will read to the bottom of your 
soul whenever you like; don’t let that disturb you.** And 
he gave her a kiss at which the poor girl became as red as 
a cherry. 

“ Oh, no,** said Kitty, “ it is not me you love! It is 
my mistress you love; you told me so just now/’ 

“ And does that hinder you from letting me know the 
second reason? '* 

“The second reason, Monsieur the Chevalier,” replied 
Kitty, emboldened by the kiss in the first place, and still 
further by the expression of the eyes of the young man, 
“ is, that in Jove, every one for herself ! ” 

Then only D’Artagnan remembered the languishing 
glances of Kitty, her constantly meeting him in the ante- 
chamber, the corridor, or on the stairs, those touches of 
the hand every time she met him, and her deep sighs: 
but absorbed by his desire to please the great lady, he had 
disdained the soiihrette. He whose game is the eagle 
takes no heed of the sparrow. 

But this time our Gascon saw at a glance all the advan- 
tage to be derived from the love which Kitty had just 
confessed so innocently, or so boldly : the interception of 
letters addressed to the Comte de Wardes, news on the 
spot, entrance at all hours into Kitty’s chamber, which 
was contiguous to her mistress’s. The perfidious deceiver 
was, as may plainly be perceived, already sacrificing, in 
intention, the poor girl in order to obtain Milady, willy 
nllly. 

“Well,** said he to the young girl, “are you willing, 
my dear Kitty, that I should give you a proof of that love 
which you doubt? ” 
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** What love? ” asked the young girl. 

“ Of that which I am ready to feel towards you," 

** And what is that proof? " 

" Are you willing that I should this evening pass witf 
you the time I generally spend with your mistress? " 

"Oh, yes," said Kitty, clapping her hands, "very 
willing." 

" Well, then, come here, my dear," said D’Artagnan 
establishing himself in an easy'-chair; "come, and lei 
me tell you that you are the prettiest soubrette I c\et 
saw 1 " 

And he did tell her so much, and so well, that the pooi 
gif/, who asked nothing better than to beheve him, did 
believe him. Nevertheless, to D'Artagnao’s great aston- 
ishment, the pretty Kitty defended herself resolutely. 

Time passes quickly when it is passed in attacks and 
defences. Midnight sounded, and almost at the same 
time the bell was rung m Milady's chamber. 

" Good God," cried Kitty, " there is my mistress calling 
me 1 Go; go directly I " 

D’Artagnan rose, took his hat, as if it bad been his 
intention to obey, then, opening quickly the door of a 
large closet, instead of that leading to the staircase, he 
buried himself amid the robes and dressing-gowns of 
Milady 

'* What are you doing? " cried Kitty. 

D'Artagnan, who had secured the key, shut himself up 
in the closet without reply. 

"Well," cried Milady, in a sharp voice. "Are you 
asleep, that you don’t answer when I ring? ” 

And D’Artagnan heard the door of communication 
opened violently. 

" Here am I, Milady, here am I ! ’’ cried Kitty, spring- 
ing forward to meet her mistress 

Both went into the bedroom, and as the door of com- 
munication remained open, D’Artagn.an could hear Milad\ 
for some time scolding her maid She was at length ap- 
peased, and the conversation turned upon him while Kitty 
was assisting her mistress. 

" Well," said Milady, " I have not seen our Gascon this 
evening " 

" What, Milady 1 has he not come? " said Kitty. " Can 
he be inconstant before being happy? ” / 

" Ob. no; he must have been prevented by M. de f 
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viUc or M. d’Essnrt. I understand my [;amc, Kitty; I 
have this one snfe/^ 

“ What will you do with him» Madame.-' 

"‘What will I do with him? He easy, Kilty, there is 
something bctwcccn that man and me that he is quite 
ig-nornnt of : he nearly inadc me lose my credit with his 
Eminence. Oh, 1 will be rcvcng^ecl ! 

1 believed that Madame loved him.*' 

I love him? I detest him! An idiot, who held the 
life of Lord de Winter in his hands and did not kill him, 
by which I missed three hundred thousand livres’ income/' 
** That’s true/’ said Kitty; “your son was the only 
heir of his uncle, and until his majority you would have 
had the enjoyment of liis fortune/' 

D'Artaf^nan shuddered to the marrow at hcarinir this 
suave creature reproach him, with that sharp voice which 
she took such pains to conceal in conversation, for not 
having killed a man whom he had seen load her xvith 
kindnesses. 

“For all this,” continued Milady, “ 1 should long ago 
have revenged myself on him, if, and I don't Icnow why, 
the cardinal had not requested me to conciliate him. “ 

“Oh, yes; but Madame has not conciliated tliat little 
woman he was so fond of/* 

“ What, the mercer’s wife of the Rue dcs Fossoycurs? 
Has he not already forgotten she ever cKisicd? Fine 
vengeance that, on my faith ! “ 

A cold sweat broke from D’Arlagnan’s !)row. Why, 
this woman was a monster ! He resumed his listening, 
but unfortunately the toilet was finished. 

“ That will do,” said Milady ; “ go into your own room, 
and to-morrow endeavour again to get me an answer to 
the letter I gave you.” 

“ For M, de \Wrdcs? ” said Kilty. 

“ To be sure; for M. de Wardcs/’ 

“Now, there is one,” said Kitty, who appears to 
me quite a different sort of a man from that poor M. 
d’Artagnan.” 

“ Go to bed, Mademoiselle,” said Milady; “ I don't like 
comments.” 

I) Artagnan heard the door close ; then the noise of two 
bolts by which Milady fastened herself in. On her side, 
but as softly as possible, Kitty turned the key of the lock, 
and then D’Artagnan opened the closet door. 
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** Oh, good Lord 1 ” said Kitty, in a low voice, “ what 
is the matter with you ? How pale you are I ” 

“The abominable creature! ’* murmured D’Artagnan. 

“ Silence, silence, begone 1 ’’ said Kitty. " There ts no- 
thing but a wainscot between my chamber and Milady’s; 
every word that is uttered in one can be heard in the 
other.” 

“That’s exactly the reason 1 won't go,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan 

“ What I ’’ said Kitty, blushing. 

“ Or, at least, I will go— later. ’’ 

He drew Kitty to him She had the less motive to 
resist, resistance would make so much noise. Therefore 
Kitty surrendered. 

It was a movement of vengeance upon Milady. D’Ar- 
tagnan believed it right to say that vengeance is the 
pleasure of the gods. With a little more heart, be might 
have been contented with this new conquest; but the 
principal features of his character wxre ambition and pride. 
It must, however, be confessed in hi$ justification that 
the first use he made of his influence over Kitty was to 
try and find out what had become of Madame Bonacieux; 
but the poor girl swore upon the crucifix to D’Artagnan 
that she was entirely ignorant on that head, her mistress 
never admitting her into half her secrets, — only she be- 
lieved she could say she was not dead ' 

As to the cause which was near making Milady lose her 
credit with the cardinal, Kitty knew nothing about it, 
but this time D’Artagnan was better informed than she 
was As he had seen Milady on board a vessel at the 
moment he was leaving England, he suspected that it 
was, almost without a doubt, on account of the diamond 
studs. 

But what was clearest in all this was, that the true 
hatred, the profound hatred, the inveterate hatred of 
Milady, was increased by his not having killed her 
brother-in-law. 

D’Artagnan came the next day to Milady’s, and finding 
her in a very ill-humour, had no doubt that It was lack of 
an answer from M de Wardes that provoked her thus 
Kitty came in, but Milady was very cross with her. T‘ 
poor girl ventured a glance at D’Artagnan which s?' 

" See how I suffer on your account! ” / 

Towards the end of the evening, hoirever, the beani 
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lioness became milder; she smilingly listened to the soft 
speeclics of D’Artagnan, and even gave him her hand to 

kiss. ... 1 1 • ! 

D’Artajjnan departed, scarcely knowinjr wliat to liunK, 

but as he w.ns a youth who did not easily lose his head, 
while coutinuinjx to pay his court to Milady, he had framed 
a little plan in his mind. 

He found Kitty at the p:atc, and, as on the preceding 
evening, went up to her chamber. Kitty had been 
accused of negligence, and severely scolded. Milady 
could not at all comprehend the silence of the Comte dc 
Wardcs, and she ordered Kitty to come at nine o’clock 
in the morning to lake a third letter* 

D’Artagnan made Kitty promise to bring him that 
letter on the following morning. The poor girl promised 
all her lover desired ; she was mad. 

Things passed as on the night before. D’Artagnan con- 
cealed himself in his closet; Milady called, undressed, sent 
away Kitty, and shut the door. As the night before, 
D’Artagnan did not return home till five o’clock in the 
morning. 

At eleven o’clock Kitty came to him. She held in her 
h.ind a fresh billet from Milady. Tills time the poor girl 
did not even argue with D’Artagnan ; she gave it to him 
at once. She belonged body and soul to her handsome 
' soldier. 

D’Artagnan opened the letter and read as follows : — 

This is the third time I have written to you to tell you 
that I love you. Beware that I do not write to you a fourth 
time to tell you that I detest you. 

’‘If you repent of the manner in which you have acted 
towards me, the young girl who brings you this will tell 
you how a man of spirit may obtain his pardon,” 

D’Artagnan coloured and grew pale several times in 
reading this billet. 

“ Oh, you love her still,” said Kitty, who had not taken 
hcr^cycs off the young man’s countenance (or an instant. 

No, Kitty, you are mistaken. I do not Jove her, but 
I will avenge myself for her contempt.” 

” Oh, yes, I know what sort of vengeance 1 You told 
me that I ” 
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“ What matters it to you, Kitty? You know it is you 
alone whom 1 love. ' ’ 

“ How can I know that? *’ 

“ By the scorn I will throw upon her ’* 

D’Artagnan took a pen and wrote: — 

Madame, — Until the present moment I could not be- 
lieve that it was to me your first two letters were ad- 
dressed, so unworthy did I feci myself of such an honour; 
besides, I was so sei iously indisposed, that I could not in 
any case have replied to them. 

But now I am forced to believe in the excess of your 
kindness, since not only your letter, but your servant 
assures me that I have the good fortune to be beloved by 
you. 

She has no occasion to teach me the way in which a 
man of spirit may obtain his pardon. I will come and 
ask mine at eleven o'clock this evening. 

To delay it a single day would be in my eyes now to 
commit a fresh offence 

From him whom you have rendered the happiest of 
men, Comte de Wardes. 

This note was in the first place a forgery; it was like- 
wise an indelicacy. It was even, according to our present 
manners, something like an infamous action , but at that 
period people did not manage affairs as they do to-day 
Besides, D'Artagnan from her own admission knew 
Milady culpable of treachery in matters more important, 
and could entertain no respect for her. And yet, notwith- 
standing this want of respect, he felt an uncontrollable 
passion for this woman boiling in his veins,— passion 
drunk with contempt; but passion or thirst, as the reader 
pleases 

D’Artagnan 's plan was very simple By Kitty’s 
chamber he could gain that of her mistress. He would 
take advantage of the first moment of surprise, shame, 
and terror, to triumph over her. He might fail, but some- 
thing must be left to chance. In eight days the campaign 
would open, and he would be compelled to leave Pans, 
D’Artagnan had no time for a prolonged love siege 

•' There,” said the joiing man, handing Kitty the letter 
sealed; " give that to Milady It is the count's reply ” 
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Poor Kitty became as pale as death ; she suspected 
what the letter contained. 

Listen, my dear girl/’ said D'Artap:nan; you cannot 
but perceive that all this must end, some way or other. 
Milady may discover that you p^avc the first billet to my 
lackey instead of to the count’s; that it is I who have 
opened the others which ought to have been opened bv 
Dc Wardcs. Milady will then turn you out of doors, and 
you know she is not the woman to limit her vengeance.*’ 

** Alas I ” said Kitty, for whom have I exposed myself 
to all that? ** 

“ For me, 1 well know, my sweet girl,** said D’Ar- 
tagnan. But I am grateful, 1 swear to you.’* 

“ But what docs this note contain? ** 

** Milady will tell you.” 

” Ah, you do not love me 1 ” cried Kitty, ** and 1 am 
very wretched.” 

To this reproach there is always one response which 
deludes women. D’Artagnan replied in such a manner 
that Kitty remained in her great delusion. Although she 
cried freely before deciding to transmit the letter to licr 
mistress, she did at last so decide, which was all D’Ar- 
tagnan wished. Finally he promised that he would leave 
her mistress’s presence at an early hour that evening, 
and that when he left the mistress he would ascend with 
the maid. This promise completed poor Kitty’s con- 
solation. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

IN WHICH THE OUTFIT OF ARAMIS AND PORTHOS IS 
TREATED OF 

Since the four friends had been each in search of his 
equipments, there had been no fixed meeting between 
them. They dined apart from one another, wherever thev 
might happen to be, or rather where they could. Duty 
likewise, on its part took a portion of that precious time 
which was gliding away so rapidly,— only they had agreed 
to meet once a week, about one o’clock, at the residence of 
Athos, seeing that he, in agreement with the vow he had 
formed, did not pass over the threshold of his door. 

This day of reunion was the same day as that on which 
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Kitty came to find D’Artagnan. Soon as Kitty lef 
him, D’Artagnan directed his steps towards the Rui 
Ferou. 

He found Athos and Aramis philosophising. Aramij 
had some slight inclination to resume the cassock. Athos 
according to his system, neither encouraged nor dissiiadci 
him. Athos believed that every one should be left to hi; 
own free %vill. He ne^er gave advice but when it wa; 
asked, and even then he required to be asked twice. 

“ People in general,” he said, “ only ask advice not t( 
follow It; or if they do follow it, it is for the sake ol 
having some one to blame for having given it.” 

Porthos arrived a minute after D'Artagnan. The foui 
friends were reunited. 

The four countenances expressed four different feelings 
that of Porthos, tranquillity; that of D’Artagnan, hope 
that of Aramis, uneasiness, that of Athos, carelessness. 

At the end of a moment’s conversation, in which Por- 
thos hinted that a lady of elevated rank had condescendet 
to relieve him from his embarrassment, Afousqueton en- 
tered He came to request his master to return to his 
lodgings, where his presence was urgent, as he piteouslj 
said 

” Is it my equipment^ ” 

“Yes and no,” replied Mousqueton. 

” Well, but can’t you speak? ” 

“Come, Monsieur.” 

Porthos rose, saluted his friends, and followed Mous- 
queton 

An instant after, Bazm made his appearance at the 
door 

“ What do you want with me, my friend? ” s.iid Ara- 
mis, with that mildness of language which was observable 
in him every time that his ideas were directed towards the 
Church. 

“ A man wishes to see Monsieur at home,” replied 
Bazin 

“ A man What man^ ” 

** A mendicant ” 

“ Give him alms, Bazin, and bid him pray for a poor 
sinner.” 

“This mendicant insists upon speaking to you, and 
pretends that you will be very glad to see him.” 

” Has he sent no particular message for me? ” 
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‘ ** Yes. If M. Aramis hesitates to come/* he said, ** tell 
him I am from Tours.** 

“ From Tours I ** cried Aramis. ** A thousand pardons, 
gentlemen ; but no doubt this man brings me the news i 
expected.** And rising also, he went off at a quick pace. 
There remained Athos and D*Artagnan. 

** I believe these fellows have managed their business. 
What do you think, D*Artagnan? ** said Athos. 

“ I know that Porthos was in a fair way,** replied D*Ar- 
tagnan; and as to Aramis, to tell you the truth, I have 
never been seriously uneasy on his account. But you, my 
dear Athos, — ^you, who so generously distributed the Eng- 
lishman *s pistoles, which were your legitimate property, — 
what do you mean to do? ** 

** I am satisfied with having killed that fellow, my boy, 
seeing that it is blessed bread to kill an Englishman ; but 
if I had pocketed his pistoles, they would have weighed 
me down like a remorse.** 

Go to, my dear Athos; you have truly inconceivable 
ideas.** 

Let it pass. What do you think of M. dc Trdvilic 
telling me, when he did me the honour to call upon me 
yesterday, that you associated with the suspected English, 
\viiom the cardinal protects? ** 

“That is to say, I visit an Englishwoman, — the one I 
named to you.** 

“ Oh, ay ! the fair woman on whose account I gave you 
advice, which naturally you took care not to adopt.’* 

“ I gave you my reasons.** 

“ Yes ; you look there for your outfit, I think you said.** 

“Not at all. I have acquired certain knowledge that 
that woman was concerned in the abduction of Madame 
Bonacieux.** 

“Yes, I understand now : to find one woman, you court 
another. It is the longest road, but certainly the most 
amusing.” 

D’Artagnan was on the point of telling Athos all; but 
one consideration restrained him. Athos was a gentle- 
man, punctilious in points of honour ; and there were in 
the plan which our lover had devised for Milady, he was 
sure, certain things that would not obtain the assent of 
this Puritan. He was therefore silent ; and as Athos was 
the least inquisitive of any man on earth, D’Artagnan ’s 
confidence stopped there. We will therefore leave the two 
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friends, who bad nothing important to say to each other, 
and follow Aramis, 

Upon being informed that the person who wanted to 
speak to him came from Tours, «e have seen with what 
rapidity the young man followed, or rather went before, 
Bazin; he ran without stopping from the Rue Firou to 
the Rue de Vaugirard, On entering he found a man of 
short stature and intelligent eyes, but covered with rags 

‘'You have asked for me? ’’ said the musketeer, 

“ I wish to speak with M. Aramis, Is that your name, 
Monsieur? ” 

“ My very own. You have brought me something? ” 

** Yes, if you show me a certain embroidered handker- 
chief.” 

” Here it is,” said Aramis, taking a small key from his 
breast and opening a little ebony bor inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, — “here it is. Look,” 

” That is right,” replied the mendicant; “dismiss your 
lackey.” 

In fact, Bazin, curious to know what the mendicant 
could want with his master, kept pace with him as well 
as he could, and arrived almost at the same time he did, 
but this quickness was not of much use to him. At the 
hi * from the mendicant his master made him a sign to 
retire, and he was obliged to obey. 

Bazin gone, the mendicant cast a rapid glance around 
him in order to be sure that nobody could either see or 
hear him, and opening his ragged vest, badly held together 
by a leather strap, he began to rip the upper part of his 
doublet, from which he drew a letter. 

Aramis uttered a cry of joy at the sight of the seal, 
kissed the superscription with an almost religious respect, 
and opened the epistle, which contained what follows : — 

“ My Friend, — It is the will of fate that we should be 
still for some time separated ; but the delightful days of 
youth are not lost beyond return. Perform your duty in 
camp; I will do mine elsewhere. A«ept_that which the 
bearer brings you; make the campaign like a handsome 
true gentleman, and think of me, who kiss tenderly your 
black eyes. 

“ Adieu; or rather, au revoir.’* 

The mendicant continued to rip his garments; 
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drew from amid his rags a hundred and fifty Spanish 
double pistoles, which he laid down on the table; then 
he opened the door, bowed, and went out before the 
young man, stupefied by his letter, had ventured to address 
a word to him. 

Aramis then reperused the letter, and perceived a post- 
script, — 

** P.S, — You may behave politely to the bearer, who is 
a count and a grandee of Spain ! ** 

“ Golden dreams ! '' cried Aramis. “ Oh, beautiful life 
Yes, we are young; yes, we shall yet have happy days 
My love, my blood, my life ! all, all, all, are thine, m 
adored mistress I ” 

And he kissed the letter with passion, without eve 
vouchsafing a look at the gold which sparkled on tli 
table. 

Bazin scratched at the door, and as Aramis had n 
longer any reason to exclude him, he bade him come in. 

Bazin was stupefied at the sight of the gold, and forg( 
that he came to announce D’Artagnan, who, curious t 
know who the mendicant could be, came to Aramis o 
leaving Athos. 

Now, as D’Artagnan used no ceremony with Arami; 
seeing that Bazin forgot to announce him, he announce 
himself- 

“ The devil! my dear Aramis,*’ said D’Artagnan, ‘ “ 
these are the prunes that are sent to you from Tours, 
beg you will make my compliments to the gardener wli 
gathers them.” 

'* You are mistaken, friend D’Artagnan,” said Aramis 
always on his guard; ” this is from my publisher, who ha 
just sent me the price of that poem in one-syllable vers 
which I began yonder.” 

“Ah, indeed,” said D’Artagnan. “Well, your pul 
Usher is very generous, my dear Aramis, that’s all I ca 
say. ’ ’ 

“ How, Monsieur? ” cried Bazin, “ a poem sell so dea 
as that ! It is incredible 1 Oh, Monsieur, you can wril 
as much as you like; you may become equal to M. d 
Voiture and M. de Benserade. I like that. A poet i 
as good as an abb^. Ah ! M, Aramis, become a poet, 
beg of you.” 
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“Bazin, my friend,” said Aramis, “I believe you 
meddle with my conversation.” 

Batin perceived he was wrong; he bowed and went 
out. 

“ Ah I ” said D’Artagnan with a smite, ” you sell your 
productions at their weight in gold. You are very fortu- 
nate, my friend ; but take care, or you will lose that letter 
which is peeping from your doublet, and which also comes, 
no doubt, from your publisher.” 

Aramis blushed to the eyes, crammed in the letter, and 
rebuttoned his doublet. 

"My dear D’Artagnan," said he, "if you please, wc 
will ioin our friends ; as f am rich, we will to-day begin 
to dine together again, expecting that you will be rich in 
your turn.” 

“ My faith ! ” said D’Artagnan, with great pleasure. 
" It is long since we have had a good dinner; and I, for 
my part, have a somewhat hazardous expedition for this 
evening, and shall not be sorry, 1 confess, to fortify myself 
with a few glasses of good old Burgundy.” 

" Agreed, as to the old Burgundy ; I have no objection 
to that," said Aramis, from whom the letter and the gold 
had removed, as by magic, his ideas of conversion 

And having put three or four double pistoles into his 
pocket, to answer the needs of the moment, he placed the 
others in the ebony box, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, in 
which was the famous handkerchief which served him as 
a talisman. 

The two friends repaired to Athos, and he, faithful to 
his vow of not going out, took upon him to order dinner 
to be brought to them. As he was perfectly acquainted 
with the details of gastronomy, D’Artagnan and Aramis 
made no objection to abandoning this important care to 
him. 

They went to find Porthos, and at the corner of the 
Rue BaC met Mousqueton, who, with a most pitiable air, 
was driving before him a mule and a horse 

D’Artagnan uttered a cry of surprise, which was not 
quite free from py. 

"Ah, my yellow horse,” cried he. "Aramis, look at 
that horse ! ’ ’ 

“ Oh, the frightful brute 1 ” said Aramis, 

" Ah, my dear,” replied D’Artagnan, “upon that very 
horse I came to Paris.” 
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“ What, does Monsieur know this horse? ” 


said Mous- 


^ “ It is of an original colour/* said Aramis; “I never 
saw one with such a hide in my life/* 

“ I can well believe it,** replied D'Artagnan, “ and that 
was why I got three crowns for him. It must have been 
for his hide, for, certes, the carcass is not worth eighteen 
livres. But how did this horse come into your hands, 
Mousqueton? ** 

** Pray,*' said the lackey, ‘‘ say nothing about it, Mon- 
sieur; it is a frightful trick of the husband of our 
duchess I ** 

How is that, Mousqueton? ** 

“Why, we are looked upon with a rather favourable 

eye by a lady of quality, the Duchesse de , but, your 

pardon ; my master has commanded me to be discreet. 
She had forced us to accept a little souvenir, a magnificent 
Spanish genet and an Andalusian mule, which were beauti- 
ful to look upon. The husband heard of the affair; on 
their way he confiscated the two magnificent beasts which 
were being sent to us, and substituted these horrible 
animals.** 

“Which you are taking back to him?** said D’Ar- 
lagnan, 

“Exactly!** replied Mousqueton. “You may well 
believe that we will not accept such steeds as these in 
exchange for those which had been promised to us.** 

“No, pardieu; though I should like to have seen 
Porthos on my yellow horse. That would give me an idea 
of how I looked when I arrived in Paris. But don't lei 
us hinder you, Mousqueton ; go and perform your master's 
orders. Is he at home? ” 

“ Yes, Monsieur,** said Mousqueton, “ but in a very ill 
humour. Get up!’* 

He continued his way towards the Quai des Grands 
Augustins, while the two friends went to ring at the bell 
of the unfortunate Porthos. He, having seen them 
crossing the yard, took care not to answer, and they rang 
in vain. 

Meanwhile Mousqueton continued on his way and 
crossing the Pont Neuf, still driving the two 'sorry 
animals before him, he reached the Rue aux Ours. Arrived 
there, he fastened, according to the orders of his master, 
both horse and mule to the knocker of the procurator’s 
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door; then, without taking any thought for their future, 
be returned to Porthos, and told him that his com- 
mission was completed. 

In a short time the two unfortunate beasts, who had 
not eaten anything since the morning, made such a 
noise in raising and letting fall the knocker that the 
procurator ordered his errand-boy to go and inquire 
in the neighbourhood to whom this horse and mule 
belonged. 

Madame Coquenard recognised her present, and could 
not at first comprehend this restitution; but the ^isit ol 
Porthos soon enlightened her. The anger which fired the 
eyes of the musketeer, m spite of his efforts to suppress 
it, terrified his sensitive inamorata In fact, Mousqueton 
had not concealed from his master that he had met D’Ar- 
tagnan and Aramis, and that D’Ariagnan in the yellow 
horse had recognised the B^arnese pony upon which he 
had come to Pans, and which he had sold for three 
crowns. 

Porthos went away after having appointed a meeting 
with the procurator’s wife in the cloister of St. Magloire. 
The procurator, seeing he was going, invited him to 
dinner, — an invitation which the musketeer refused with a 
majestic air. 

Madame Coquenard repaired trembling to the cloister of 
St Magloire, for she guessed the reproaches that awaited 
her there; but she was fascinated by the lofty airs of 
Porthos. 

All that which a man wounded in his self-love could 
let fall in the shape of imprecations and reproaches upon 
the head of a woman Porthos let fall upon the bowed head 
of the procurator’s wife 

Alas,” said she, " I did all for the best ' One of our 
clients IS a horse-dealer, he owes money to the office, and 
is backward m his pay. I took the mule and the horse 
for what he owed us; he assured me that they were two 
noble steeds. ” 

” Well, Madame,” said Porthos, ” if he owed you more 
than five crowns, your horse-dealer is a thief.” 

“There is no harm in trying to buy things cheap, 
M. Porthos,” said the procurator’s wife, seeking to excuse 
herself. 

“No, Madame; but they whoso assiduously try to buy 
things cheap ought to permit others to seek more generous 
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friends.” ’ And Porthos, turning on his heel, made a step 

to retire. , 

“ M. Porthos! M. Porthos!” cried the procurators 
wife. “I have been wrong; I see it. l ought not to 
have driven a bargain when it was to equip a cavalier like 
you.” 

Porthos, without reply, retreated a second step. The 
procurator’s wife fancied she saw him in a brilliant cloud, 
all surrounded by duchesses and marchionesses, who cast 
bags of money at his feet. 

” Stop, in the name of Heaven, M. Porthos! ” cried 
she. ” Stop, and let us talk.” 

“Talking with you brings me misfortune,” said 
Porthos. 

, “ But, tell me, what do you ask? ” 

“ Nothing; for that amounts to the same thing as if 1 
asked you for something.” 

The procurator’s wife hung upon the arm of Porthos, 
and in the violence of her grief she cried out, “ M. 
Porthos, I am ignorant of all such matters ! How should 
I know what a horse is? How should I know what horse- 
furniture is? ” 

”You should have left it to me, then, Madame, who 
know what they are; but you wished to be frugal, and 
consequently to lend at usury.” 

“It was wrong, M. Porthos; but I will repair that 
wrong, upon my word of honour.” 

“How so?” asked the musketeer, 

“Listen, This evening M. Coquenard is going to the 
house of the Due de Chaulnes, who has sent for him. 
It is for a consultation, which will last three hours at 
least. Come I We shall be alone, and can make up our 
accounts.” 

“ In good time. Now you talk, my dear.” 

“ You pardon me? ” 

“We shall see,” said Porthos, majestically; and the 
two separated, saying, “Till this evening.” 

The devil ! ” thought Porthos, as he walked away, 
“ it appears I am getting nearer to M. Coquenard ’s strong 
boK at last.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

ALL CATS ARE CRAY IV THE Di\RK 

The C\ening^ so impatiently waited for by Porthos and b> 
D’Artagnan at last arrived. 

As was his custom, D’Artagnan presented himself at 
Milady’s at about nine o’clock. He found her in a charm- 
ing humour. Never had he been so well received. Our 
Gascon knew, by the first glance of his eye, that his billet 
had been delivered, and that this billet had had its effect. 

Kitty entered to bring some sherbet. Her mistress put 
on a charming face, and smiled on her graciously; but 
alas ! the poor girl was so sad that she did not e^en 
notice ^^ifady's condescension. 

D’Artagnan looked at the two women, one after the 
other, and w'as forced to acknowledge that m his opinion 
Dame Nature bad made a mistake m their formation 
To the great lady she had giien a heart vile and venal, 
to the soubrette she had given the heart of a duchess. 

At ten o'clock Milady began to appear restless. D’Ar- 
tagnan knew what she wanted. She looked at the dock, 
rose, reseated herself, smiled at D’Artagnan with an air 
which said, “ Vou are very amiable, no doubly but you 
would be chartmng if you would only depart.” 

D’Artagnan rose and took his bat . Milady gave him 
her hand to kiss The young man felt her press his hand, 
and comprehended that this was a sentiment, not of 
coquetry, but of gratitude because of his departure. 

“She loves him devilishly,” he murmured Then he 
went out 

This time Kitty was nowhere waiting for him; neither 
in the antechamber, nor in the corridor, nor beneath the 
great door. It was necessary that D’Artagnan should find 
alone the staircase and the little chamber She heard him 
enter, but she did not raise her head The young man 
went to her and took her hands ; then she sobbed aloud 

As D’Artagnan had presumed, on receiving his letter, 
Milady in a delirium of joy had told her servant every- 
thing; and by way of recompense for the manner in which 
she had this time executed the commission, she had giv'er 
Kitty a purse. 
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Kcliirnlnjr mom, Kitty IwhI fl*.ff>v/n (hr 

intM a corner, where It !:<y open, (iisKofj;ini: tlirer: or four 
jroUl pieces on tlic carpet. ‘Hie poor jfirK nndrr the 
earossf.n of UVXitapnnn, liftr'I hrr hmrl. l)*Af tsjMe.n 

luin:>elf was fn^jhtcnrtl !)y the <:Ir.ir»i:c in fier counirreuieiv 
She johicil her liatuls vvitli a air, hut without 

vrnUtrinjf to speak a word. As hltle ser>‘.fliv»‘ a.s e/as ?h<r^ 
heart of iVArlatriian, he was touclurl !)y this r;ujtr sorrov, ; 
hui lu: held too tenaciously to hi% projnU'., all |o 

this ofu!, to clianjTo the pri)pranune wlTuh hr harl laid out 
in adeancc. He did not llu-r*-fore idlruv hrr any hop*' t)iat 
he wotdd flinch ; only hit represented his nctioii as or.r* 
of simple vrnjreaiute. 

For the rest this \enf{eanec was very easy; ft'r Milady, 
doubtless to conceal her blushes from her h»ver, ]j; d 
ordered Kitty to extiniTtiish all the li);ht*; in the apart- 
ment, and even in tlie iillU: chnmber itselh Before day- 
break M. de Wnrclcs must lake hts departure, still "m 
obscurity. 

Presently they liearrl Milntiy retire to ht*r room. f‘)*Ar* 
tnft'nan slipped into the \vardr(»bc. Hartlly was he ion* 
cealed when llic little bell sounded. Kilty wefit i«i lur 
mistress, and did not leave the door oprr>; Iju? the parti- 
tion was so thin that one could hear nearly all tliat parked 
between the two women. 

Milady seemed overcome wdth joy, and m:u!e Kitty 
repeat the smallest details of the preientlvd interviev,* of 
tlic soTibreffe witli De W'ardcs when he re i ived the letter; 
hovv he had responded; v.dint was the cxprr*;*.irni of his 
face; if he seemed very amorous. And to all tiu*‘.e ques- 
tions poor^ Kilty, forced to put on a ple.asant face, 
respondcfl in a stifled voice \vlu>se dolorous art:cnt her 
mistress did not however remark, .solely because happiness 
is C‘;oiislicaI. 

Finally, ns the hour for her interview with the Cfumt 
approached, Milady had everything about Ikt darkened, 
and ordered Kitty to return to her own chamber, and 
introduce Dc Wardcs whenever he presented IiimselK 

Kitty's detention was not loujE^. Hardly had D’Artnf^nan 
seen, through a crevice in his clo^.cf, that the vvhole 
apartment was in obscurity, than he slinped nut of his 
concealment, at the yexy moment when Kitty rccloscd the 
door of communication. 

“What is that noise? ** demanded Milady. 
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“It is I,” said D'Artagnan in a subdued voice, — “ I, 
the Comte de Wardes.” 

“ Oh, my God, my God! “ murmured Kitty, “he has 
not even waited for the hour he himself named I ” 

“ Well,” said Milady, in a trembling voice, “why do 
you not enter? Count, Count,” rdded she, “you know 
that I wait for you.” 

At this appeal D’Artagnan drew Kitty quietly away, 
and slipped into the chamber. 

If rage or sorrow ever torture the heart, it is when a 
lover receives under a name which it not his own pro- 
testations of love addressed to his happy rival. D’Ar- 
tagnan was in a dolorous situation which he had not 
foreseen. Jealousy gnawed his heart; and he suffered 
almost as much as poor Kitty, who at that very moment 
was crying in the next chamber. 

“Yes, Count,” said Milady, in her softest voice, and 
pressing his hand in her own, “ 1 am happy in the love 
which your looks and your words have expressed to me 
every time we have met. I also, — I love you. Oh, to- 
morrow, to-morrow, 1 must have some pledge from you 
which will prove that you think of me; and that you 
may not forget me, take this • ” and she slipped a ring 
from her finger on to D’Artagnan’s. D’Artagnan remem- 
bered having seen this ring on the finger of Milady; it 
was a magnificent sapphire, encircled with brilliants 

The first movement of D’Artagnan was to return it, 
but Milady added, “ No, no ' Keep that ring for love of 
me. Besides, in accepting it,” she added, in a voice full 
of emotion, “you render me a much greater service than 
you imagine.” 

“This woman is full of m\sterics,” murmured D’Ar- 
tagnan to himself. At that instant he felt himself ready 
to reveal all. He even opened his mouth to tell Milady 
who he was, and with what a revengeful purpose he had 
come; but she added, “ Poor angel, whom that monster 
of a Gascon barely failed to kill.” 

The monster was himself 

“ Oh,” continued Milady, “do your wounds still make 
you suffer? ” 

“ Yes, much,” said D’Artagnan, who did not well know- 
how to answer. 

“Be tranquil,” murmured Milady, “I will avenge you 
— and cruelly I ” 
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“ Pcste!"' said D’Artagnan to himself, ‘‘ the moment 
for confidences has not yet come/' 

It took some time for D’Artagnan to resume this little 
dialogue; but then all the ideas of vengeance which he 
had brought with him had completely vanished. This 
woman exercised over him an unaccountable power; he 
hated and adored her at the same time. He would not 
have believed that two sentiments so opposite could dwell 
in the same heart, and by their union constitute a passion 
so strange, and as it were, diabolical. 

Presently it sounded one o’clock. It was necessary to 
separate. D’Artagnan at the moment of quitting Milady 
felt only the liveliest regret at the parting; and as they 
addressed each other in a reciprocally passionate adieu, 
another interview was arranged for the following week. 

Poor Kitty hoped to speak a few words to D’Artagnan 
when he passed through her chamber; but Milady herself 
reconducted him through the darkness, and only quitted 
him at the staircase. 

The next morning D’Artagnan ran to find Athos. He 
was engaged in an adventure so singular that he wished 
for counsel. He therefore told him all. 

Your Milady,” said he, ” appears to be an infamous 
creature, but not the less you have done wrong to deceive 
her. In one fashion or another you have a terrible enemy 
on your hands.” 

While thus speaking Athos regarded with attention the 
sapphire set with diamonds which had taken, on D’Ar- 
tagnan’s finger, the place of the queen’s ring, carefully 
kept in a casket. 

You notice my ring? ” said the Gascon, proud to dis- 
play so rich a gift in the eyes of his friends. 

** Yes,’ said Athos, ” it reminds me of a family jewel.” 

” It is beautiful, is it not? ” said D’Artagnan. 

Yes, said Athos, ” magnificent. I did not think two 
sapphires of such a fine water existed. Have 3'^ou traded 
It for your diamond? ” 

“No. It is a gift from my beautiful Englishwoman, or 
rather Frenchwoman, — for I am convinced she was born 
in France, though I have not questioned her.” 

“ That ring comes from Milady? ” cried Athos, with a 
voice in which it was easy to detect strong emotion. 

“ Her very self ; she gave it me last night. Here it is,“ 
replied D’Artagnan, taking it from his finger. 
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Athos examined it and became very pa]e. He tned il 
on his left hand ; it fitted his finger as if made for it. 

A shade of anger and vengeance passed across the 
usually calm brow of this gentleman. 

“ It is impossible it can be she,” said he. ” Howcoulc 
this ring come into the hands of Milady CJarik? And yei 
it is difficult to suppose such a resemblance should exist 
between two jewels.” 

” Do you know this ring? ” said D'Artagnan. 

” I thought I did,” replied Athos; ” but no doubt I was 
mistaken ” And be returned D*Art3{^nan the ring with- 
out, however, ceasing to look at it. 

” Pray, D’Artagnan,” said Athos, after a minute, 
" either take off that ring or turn the mounting inside; it 
recalls such cruel recollections that I shall have no head 
to converse with you Don't ask me for counsel; don’t tell 
me you are perplexed what to do. But stop ! let me look 
at that sapphire again ; the one I mentioned to you had 
one of its faces scratched by accident.” 

D’Artagnan took off the ring, giving it again to Athos. 

Athos started. ” Look,” said he, ” is it not strange? ” 
and he pointed out to D’Artagnan the scratch he had 
remembered. 

” But from whom did this ring come to you, Athos? 

” From my mother, who inherited it from her mother. 
As t told you. It is an old family j'eweJ ” 

“And you — sold it^ ” asked D’Artagnan, hesitatingly 

“ No,” replied Athos, with a singular smile. " I gave 
it away in a night of love, as it has been given to you." 

D’Artagnan became pensite in his turn; it appeared as 
if there were abysses in Afilady’s soul whose depths were 
dark and unknown. He took back the ring, but put it in 
his pocket and not on his finger. 

“D’Artagnan,” said Athos, taking his hand, "you 
know I love you , if I had a son I could not love him 
better. Take my advice, renounce this woman. I do not 
know her, but a sort of intuition tells me she is a lost 
creature, and that there is something fatal about her ” 

" You are fight,” said D’Artagnan: ” 1 will have done 
with her. I own that this w’oman terrifies me.” 

“Shall you ha^e the courage?” said Athos. 

" T shall,” replied D’Artagnan, “and instantly.” 

“ in truth, my young friend, jou will act rightly,” said 
the gentleman, pressing the Gascon’s hand with an alleo 
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tion almost paternal; “ and God grant that this woman, 
who has scarcely entered into your life, may not leave a 
terrible trace in it!-’' And Athos bowed to D’Artagnan 
like a man who wishes it understood that he would not 
be sorry to be left alone with his thoughts. 

On reaching home D'Artagnan found Kitty waiting for 
him. A month of fever could not have changed her more 
than this one night of sleeplessness and sorrow. 

She was sent by her mistress to the false De Wardes. 
Her . mistress was mad with love, intoxicated with joy. 
She wished to know when her lover would meet her a 
second night ; and poor Kitty, pale and trembling, awaited 
D’Artagnan 's reply. The counsels of his friend, joined 
to the cries of his pwn heart, made him determine, now 
his pride was saved and his vengeance satisfied, not to 
see Milady again. As a reply, he wrote the following 
letter : — 

** Do not depend upon me, Madame, for the next meet- 
ing. Since rriy convalescence I have so many affairs of 
this kind on my hands that I am forced to regulate them 
a little. When your turn comes, I shall have the honour 
to inform you of it. I kiss your hands. 

“ Comte de Wardes,^'’ 

Not a word about the sapphire. Was the Gascon de- 
termined to keep it as a weapon against Milady, or else, 
let us be frank, did he not reserve the sapphire as a last 
resource for his outfit? It would be wrong to judge the 
actions of one period from the point of view of another. 
That which would now be considered as disgracful to a 
gentleman was at that time quite a simple and natural 
affair, and the younger sons of the best families were fre- 
quently supported by their mistresses. D’Artagnan gave 
the open letter to Kitty, who at first was unable to com- 
prehend it, but who became almost wild with joy on read- 
ing it a second time. She could scarcely believe in her 
happiness; and D’Artagnan was forced to renew with the 
living voice the assurances which he had written. And 
whatever might be — considering the violent character of 
Milady — the danger which the poor girl incurred in giving 
this billet to her mistress, she ran back to the Place 
Royale as fast as her legs could carry her. 

The heart of the best woman is pitiless towards the 
sorrows of a rival. 
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Milady opened the letter with cag-erness equal to Kitty’s 
in bringing it ; but at the first words she read she became 
livid. She crushed the paper in her hand, and turning 
with flashing eyes upon Kitty, she cried, “ What is this 
letter? " 

“The answer to Madame's,” replied Kitty, all in a 
tremble. 

“ Impossible ! ’’ cried Milady. “ It is impossible a 
gentleman could have written such a letter to a woman.” 
Then all at once, starting, she cried, ” My God 1 can he 

have ” and she stopped. She ground her teeth; she 

was of the colour of ashes. She tried to go towards the 
window for air, but she could only stretch forth her 
arms; her legs failed her, and she sank into an armchair. 
Kitty, fearing she was ill, hastened towards her and was 
beginning to open her dress ; but Milady started up, 
pushing her aivay. ” What do you want with me? ” said 
she, “ and why do you place your hand on me? ” 

“ I thought that Madame was ill, and I wished to bring 
her help,” responded the maid, frightened at the terrible 
expression which had come over her mistress’s face 
“ I faint? I ? I? Do you take me for half a woman? 
When I am insulted I do not faint; I avenge myself 1 ” 
And she made a sign for Kilty to leave the room. 


chapter XXXVI 

DREAM OF VENGEANCE 

That evening Milady gave orders that s\hen M. d’Ar- 
tagnan came as usual, he should be immediately admitted, 
but he did not come. 

The next day Kitty went to see the young man again, 
and related to him all that had passed on the preceding 
evening. D’Artagnan smiled ; this jealous anger of Milady 
was his revenge. 

That evening Milady was still more impatient than on 
the preceding esening. She renewed the order relative 
to the Gascon; but as before she expected him in vain. 

The next morning, when Kitty presented herself at 
D’Artagnan ’s, she was no longer joyous and alert as on 
the two preceding days; but on the contrary sad as death 
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D*Artagnan asked the poor girl what was the matter 
with her ; but she, as her only reply, drew a letter from 

her pocket and gave it to him. 

This letter was in Milady’s handwriting; only this time 
it was addressed to M. d’Artagnan, and not to M. de 
Wardes. 

He opened it and read as follows : — 

“ Dear M. d’Artagnan^ — It is wrong thus to neglect 
your friends, particularly at the moment you are about to 
leave them for so long a time. My brother-in-law and 
myself expected you yesterday and the day before, but in 
vain. Will it be the same this evening? 

** Your very grateful, 

Milady Clarik. ” 

** That’s all very simple,” said D’Artagnan; “I ex- 
pected this letter. My credit rises by the fall of that of 
the Comte de Wardes.” 

” And will you go? ” asked Kitty. 

“Listen to me, my dear girl,” said the Gascon, who 
sought for an excuse in his own eyes for breaking the 
promise he had made Athos ; “you must understand it 
would be impolitic not to accept such a positive invitation. 
Milady, not seeing me come again, would not be able to 
understand what could cause the interruption of my visits, 
and might suspect something; who could say how far the 
vengeance of such a woman would go? ” 

“ Oh, my God ! ” said Kitty, “ you know how to repre- 
sent things in such a way that you are always in the right. 
You are going now to pay your court to her again, and if 
this time you succeed in pleasing her in your own name 
and witli your own face, it will be much worse than 
before. ” 

Instinct made poor Kitty guess a part of what was to 
happen. D’Artagnan re-assured her as well as he could, 
and promised to remain insensible to the seductions ot 
Milady. 

He desired Kitty to tell her mistress that he could not 
be more grateful for her kindnesses than he was, and that 
he would be obedient to her orders. He did not dare to 
write for fear of not being able, — to such experienced eyes 
as those of Milady — to disguise his writing sufficiently. 

As nine o’clock sounded, D’Artagnan was at the Place 
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RoyaJe. It was evident that the servants who wraited in 
the antechamber were warned, for as soon as D’Artag'nan 
appeared, before even he had asked if Milady were visible, 
one of them ran to announce him, 

“ Show him in,” said Milady, in a quick tone, but so 
piercing that D’Artagnan heard her in the antechamber. 

He was introduced. 

*' I am at home to nobody,” said Afj/ady; “observe, to 
nobody.” 

The sen’ant went out. 

D’Artagnan cast an inquiring glance at Milady, She 
was pale, and looked fatigued, either from tears or want 
of sleep The number of lights had been in ten bona IJj 
diminished, but the young woman could not conceal 
the traces of the fever which had devoured her for two 
days. 

b’Artagnan approached her with his usual gallantry. 
She then made an extraordinary effort to receive him, but 
never did a more distressed countenance give the lie to a 
more amiable smile. 

To the questions which D'Artagnan put concerning her 
health, she replied, “ Bad, very bad 

“Then,” replied he, “my visit is ill-timed; 5’oo, no 
doubt, stand in need of repose, and I will withdraw ” 

“No, no! " said Milady “On the contrary, stay, 
M. d’Artagnan; your agreeable company will divert me.” 

” Oh, oh’” thought D’Artagnan "She has neser 
been so kind before. On guard ' ” 

Milady assumed the most agreeable air possible, and 
conversed with more tlian her usual brilliancy At the 
same time the fever, which for an instant abandoned her, 
returned to give lustre to her eyes, colour to her cheeks, 
and vermilion to her lips D’Artagnan was again id the 
presence of the Circe w'ho bad before surrounded him with 
her enchantments. His lo\e, which he believed to be 
extinct, but which was only asleep, aw'oke again in his 
heart. Milady smiled, and D’Artagnan felt that he could 
damn himself for that smile There w-as a moment at 
which he felt something like remorse. 

By degrees, Milady became more communicative. She 
asked D’Artagnan if he had a mistress. 

“ Al.as ! ” said D’Artagnan, with the most sentimental 
air he could assume, '* can you be cruel enough to put 
such a question to me, — to .*ne, who, from the momen^ 
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** Quite certain/* said Wilady, with a lafit doubt. 

“ Only name to me the base man that has brought tears 
into your beautiful eyes 1 ** 

“ Who told you that I had been weeping? " said she. 

“ It appeared to me 

“ Such women as 1 never weep/’ said Milady. 

** So much tlae better I Come, tcH me his name 1 *' 

“ Remember that his name is all my secret.** 

Yet 1 must know bis name.’* 

** Yes, you must; see what confidence I have in 
you I ” 

You overwhelm me with joy. What is his name? ” 

"‘You know him.” 

” Indeed.” 

“Yes.” 

“ It is surely not one of my friends? ” replied D’Ar- 
tagnan, affecting hesitation in order to make her believe 
him ignorant. 

“If it were one of your friends you would hesitate, 
then?” cried Milady; and a threatening glance darted 
from her eyes. 

“ Not if it were my own brother I ” cried D’Artngnan, 
as if carried away by his enthusiasm. 

Our Gascon promised this without risk, for he knew 
all that was meant. 

“ I love your devotedness/* said Milady. 

“ Alas, do you love nothing else in me? ” asked 
D’Artagnan. 

“ I love you also, yon I ” said she, taking his hand. 

The warm pressure made D’Artagnan tremble, as if by 
the touch; that fever which consumed Milady attacked 
himself. 

“You love me, you I ” cried he. “ Oh, if that were so 
I should lose my reason !” 

And he folded her in his arms. She made no effort to 
remove her lips from his kisses ; only she did not respond 
to them. Her Ups were cold; it appeared to D’Artagnan 
that he had embraced a statue. 

He was not the less intoxicated with joy, electrified by 
love. He almost believed in the tenderness of Milady; 
he almost believed in the crime of De Wardes. If De 
Wardes had at that moment been under his hand, he 
would have killed him. 

Milady seized the occasion. 
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“ His name is ” said she, in her turn. 

“De Wardes; I know it/' cried D’Artajjnan, 

“ And how do you know it> " asked Milady, seizin; 
both his hands, and endeavouring- to read with her eyes t 
the bottom of hjs heart. 

D’Artagnan felt he had allowed himself to be carrIe 
away, and that he had committed an error. 

"TeH me, cej] me, tell me, I say," repeated Miladj 
"how do you know it? ” 

" How do I know It? " said D’Artagnan. 

" Yes." 

" I know It, because jesterday M. de Wardes, in . 
saloon where f was, showed a ring^ %vhich he said he hai 
received from you." 

" Wretch ! " cried Milady. 

The epithet, as may be easily understood, resounded ti 
the very bottom of D’Artagnan’s heart, 

" WelP " continued she. 

" Well, I will avenge you of this wretch," replied D’Ar 
tagnan, giving himself the airs of Don japhet of Armenia 
"Thanks, my brase friend!" cried Milady; **an< 
when shall I be avenged? " 

" To-morrow — immediately — when you please I" 
Milady was about to cry out, " Immediately," but shi 
reflected that such precipitation would not be very gracioui 
towards D’Artagnan. 

Besides, she had a thousand precautions to take, t 
thousand counsels to gne to her defender, in order tha 
he might avoid explanations with the count befon 
witnesses. ,^11 this was answered by an expresslou o 
D’Artagnan’s. "To-morrow," said he, “you will b< 
avenged, or I shall be dead ’’ 

" No," said she, " jou will avenge me, but you wil 
not be dead. He is a coward." 

"With women, perhaps, but not with men. 1 know 
something of him." 

" But It seems you had not much reason to complaii 
of your fortune m your contest witli him." 

"Fortune is a courtesan; favourable yesterday, shi 
may turn her back to-morrow. " 

" Which means that you now hesitate? ’’ 

" No, I do not hesitate ; God forbid * But would it b< 
just to allow me to go to a possible death without having 
given me at least something more than hope? " 
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Milady answered by a glance which said, “ Is that 
all? — ^speak, then.’* And then, accompanying the glance 
with explanatory words, '' That is but too just,*' said she, 
tenderly. 

“ Oh, you are an angel I exclaimed the young man. 

“ Then all is agreed? ” said she. 

“ Except that which Task of you, dear love.’* 

** But when 1 assure you that you may rely on my 
tenderness? 

“ I cannot wait till to-morrow.” 

” Silence I I hear my brother. It will be useless for 
him to find you here.” 

She rang the bell and Kitty appeared. 

” Go out this way,” said she, opening a small private 
door, ” and come back at eleven o’clock; we wilTthen 
terminate this conversation. Kitty will conduct you to 
my chamber. ” 

The poor girl almost fainted at hearing these words. 

” Well, Mademoiselle, what are you thinking about, 
standing there like a statue? Do as 1 bid you : show the 
chevalier out; and this evening, at eleven o’clock — yov 
have heard what I said.” 

” It appears that these appointments are all made for 
eleven o’clock,” thought D’Artagnan; “that’s a settled 
custom. ” 

Milady held out her hand to him, which he kissed 
tenderly. 

” But,” said he, as he retired as quickly as possible 
from the reproaches of Kitty, — “ but I must not play 
the fool. This woman is certainly a great liar. I must 
take care.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
milady’s secret. 

D’Artagnan left the h6tel instead of going up at once 
to Kitty’s chamber, as she endeavoured to persuade him 
to^ do,— >and that for two reasons : the first, because by 
this means he should escape reproaches, recriminations, 
and prayers , the second, because he was not sorry to 
have an opportunity, of reading his own thoughts, and 
endeavouring, if possible, to fathom those of this woman. 
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What was most clear in the matter was that D’Ar- 
tagnan loved Milady like a madman, and that she did 
not love him ai all. In an instant D’Artagnan perceived 
that the best way in which he could act would be to go 
home and write Milady a long letter, in which he would 
confess to her that he and De Wardes were, up to the 
present moment, absolutely the same, and that conse- 
quently he could not undertake, without committing 
suicide, to kill the Comte de Wardes. But he also was 
spurred on by a ferocious desire of vengeance. He wished 
to subdue this woman m his own name; and as this 
vengeance appeared to him to have a certain sweetness in 
it, he could not make up his mind to renounce it. 

He walked six or seven times round the Place Royale, 
turning at every ten steps to look at the light in Milady’s 
apartment, which was to be seen through the blinds. It 
was evident that this time the young woman was not in 
such haste to retire to her apartment as she had been the 
first. 

At length the light disappeared. With this light was 
extinguished the last irresolution in the heart of D’Ar- 
tagnan. He recalled to his mind the details of the first 
night, and with a beating heart and a brain on fire he 
re-entered the hdtel and flew towards Kitty’s chamber. 

The poor girl, pale as death, and trembling in all her 
limbs, wished to delay her lover; hut Milady, with her 
ear on the watch, had heard the noise D'Artagnan had 
made, and opening the door, said, “ Come in.” 

All this was of such incredible immodesty, of such 
monstrous effrontery, that D’Artagnan could scarcely 
believe what he saw or what he heard. He imagined him- 
self to be drawn into one of those fantastic intrigues 
one meets in dreams. He, however, darted not the less 
quickly towards Milady, yielding to that magnetic attrac- 
tion which the loadstone exercises ov'cr iron. 

As the door closed after them Kitty rushed towards it. 
Jealousy, fury, offended pride, all the passions in short 
that dispute the heart of an outraged woman in love, 
urged her to make a revelation ; but she reflected that she 
would be totally lost if she confessed having assisted in 
such a machination, and above all, that D’Artagnan would 
also be lost to her for ever This last thought of love 
counselled her to make this last sacrifice 

rv’Ar*orrr,.>n An hic na rf tiaH tratneA the summit of all 
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ceived me, and from the moment he decci^-ed me, hi 
merited death.” 

“He shall die, then, since you condemn him I” salt 
D'Artagnan, in so firm a tone that it appeared to ftfiladj 
an undoubted proof of devotion. This reassured her. 

We cannot say how long the night seemed to Milady 
but D’Artagnan believed it to be hardly two hours befori 
the daylight peeped through the window blinds, and in 
vaded the chamber with its paleness. Seeing D’Artagnai 
about to lea\e her, Milady recalled his promise to avengi 
her ozi the Comte de U'ardes. 

”I am quite ready,” said D’Artagnan; “but in th< 
first place I should like to be certain of one thing.” 

“And what is that?” asked Milady. 

” That is, whether you really love me? ” 

” I have given jou proof of that, it seems to me.” 

“ And I am yours, body and soul ! ” 

“Thanks, my brave lover, but as you are satisfied ol 
my love, you must, m your turn, satisfy me of yours, fj 
it not so? ” 

“ Certainly, but if jou love me as much as >ou sa},’ 
replied D'Artagnan, “ do you not entertain a little fear or 
my account^ ” 

“ What have I to fear? ” 

“Why, that I may be dangerously wounded — killer 
even ” 

“ fmpossiblft ! ” cried ^^l^ady, “ you are such a vah'anl 
man, and such an expert swordsman.” 

“ Vou would not, then, prefer a method,” resumec 
D’Artagnan, "which would equally avenge you, whih 
rendering the combat useless^ ” 

Milady looked at her lover in silence. The pale lighi 
of the first rays of day gave to her clear eyes a strangely 
frightful expression. 

“Really,” said she, “I believe vou now' begin tc 
hesitate.” 

“No, I do not hesitate; but I really pity this pooi 
Comte de Wardes, since you have ceased to love him. 1 
think that a man most be so severely punished by thr 
loss of your love that he stands in need of no othei 
chastisement.” 

“Who told you that I loved him’” asked Milady, 
sharply. 

“At least, I am now at liberty to believe, without loo 
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much fatuity, that you love another,’* said the young* man, 
in a caressing* tone, “ and I repeat that I am really inter- 
ested for the count.” 

“ You? ” asked Milady. 

Yes I.” 

“ And why yoti? ” 

Because I alone know ” 

“What?” 

“ That he is far from being, or rather having been, so 
guilty towards you as he appears.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said Milady, in an anxious tone; ” explain 
yourself, for I really cannot tell what you mean.” 

And she looked at D’Artagnan, who embraced her 
tenderly, with eyes which seemed to burn themselves 
away. 

“Yes; I am a man of honour,” said D’Artagnan, 
determined to come to an end, “and since your love is 
mine, and I am satisfied I possess it, — for I do possess it, 
do I not ? ” 

“ Entirely; go on.” 

“Well, I feel as if transformed, — a confession weighs 
on my mind.” 

“ A confession I ” 

“ If I had the least doubt of your love I would not make 
it, but you love me, my beautiful mistress, do you not? ” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“ Then if through excess of love I have rendered myself 
culpable towards you, you will pardon me?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

D’Artagnan tried with his sweetest smile to touch his 
lips to Milady’s, but she evaded him. 

“This confession,” said she, growing paler, “what is 
this confession? ” 

“You gave De Wardes a meeting on Thursday last in 
this very room, did you not? ” 

“ No, no! It is not true,” said Milady, in a tone of 
voice so firm, and with a countenance so unchanged, that 
if D’Artagnan had not been in such perfect possession of 
the fact, he would have doubted. 

“Do not lie, my angel,” said D’Artagnan, smiling; 
“ that would be useless. ” 

“ What do you mean? Speak ! you kill me.” ' 

Be satisfied ; you are not guilty towards me,, and I 
have already pardoned you.” 
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** What next? what next? ” 

'* De Wardes cannot boast of anything.” 

“ How is that? You told me yourself that that 

ring 

'* That ring I have! The Comte de Wardes of Thurs- 
day and the D’Artagnan of to-day are the same person.” 

The imprudent joung man expected a surprise, mixed 
w’ith shame, — a slight storm which would resolve itself 
into tears ; but he was strangely deceived, and his error 
was not of long duration. 

Pale and trembling, Milady repulsed D'Artagnan's 
attempted embrace by a violent blow on the chest, as she 
sprang out of bed. 

It was almost broad daylight. 

D’Artagnan detained her by her nightdress of fine India 
linen, to implore her pardon , but she, with a strong 
movement, tried to escape. Then the cambric was torn 
Irom her beautiful shoulders, and on one of those lo\e]y 
shoulders, round and white, D’Artagnan recognised, with 
inexpressible astonishment, the fleur-de-hs,— that indelible 
mark which the hand of the infamous executioner had 
imprinted. 

“Great God 1 ” cried D’Artagnan, loosing his hold of 
her dress, and remaining mute, motionless, and frozen. 

But Milady felt herself denounced even by his terror. 
He had doubtless seen all. The joung man now knew 
her secret, her terrible secret, — the secret she concealed 
even from her maid with such care, the secret of which all 
the world was ignorant, except himself 

She turned upon him, no longer like a furious woman, 
but like a wounded panther 

“ Ah, wretch * ” cried she, “ you have basely betrayed 
me, and still more, you have my secret ’ You shall die ” 

And she flew to a little inlaid casket which stood upon 
the dressing-table, opened it with a feverish and trembling 
hand, drew from it a small poniard, with a golden haft 
and a sharp thin blade, and then threw- herself with a 
bound upon D’Artagnan. 

Although the young man was brave, as we know, he 
was terrified at that wild countenance, those terribly 
dilated pupils, those pale cheeks, and those bleeding lips 
He recoiled to the other side of the room as he would have 
done from a serpent which was crawling towards him, and 
his sword coming in contact w-ith his nervous hand, he 
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drew it almost unconsciously from the scabbard. But 
without taking any heed of the sword, Milady endeavoured 
to get near enough to him to stab him, and did not stop 
till she felt the sharp point at her throat. 

She then tried to seize the sword with her hands; but 
D’Artagnan kept it free from her grasp, and presenting 
the point, sometimes at her eyes, sometimes at her breast, 
compelled her to glide behind the bedstead, while he aimed 
at making his retreat by the door which led to Kitty's 
apartment. 

Milady during this time continued to strike at him with 
horrible fury, screaming in a formidable way. 

As all this, however, bore some resemblance to a duel, 
D’Artagnan began to recover himself little by little. 

^'Wcll, beautiful lady, very well/' said he; but, 
pardicn, if you don't calm yourself, I will design a second 
flctir-dc‘lis upon one of those pretty cheeks I " 

** Scoundrel, infamous scoundrel ! " howled Milady. 

But D'Artagnan, still keeping on the defensive, drew 
near to Kitty's door. At the noise they made, she in 
overturning the furniture in her efforts to get at him, he 
in screening himself behind the furniture to keep out of 
her reach,. Kitty opened the door. D'Artagnan, who had 
unceasingly manamvred to gain this point, was not at 
more than three paces from it. With one spring he flew 
from the chamber of Milady into that of the maid, and 
quick as lightning, he slammed to the door, and placed all 
his weight against it, while Kitty pushed the bolts. 

Then Milady attempted to tear down the door-case, with 
a strength apparently above tliat of a woman ; but finding 
she could not accomplish this, she in her fury stabbed at 
the door with her poniard, the point of whicli repeatedly 
glittered through the wood. Every blow was accompanied 
with terrible imprecations. 

‘‘ Quick, Kitty, quick!” said D'Artagnan, in a low 
voice, as soon as the bolts were fast, ” let me get out of 
the h6tcl; for if we leave her time to turn round, she will 
have me killed by the servants.'* 

“But you can't go out so," said Kitty; vou are 
naked.” 

‘‘.Tliat’s true,” said D’Artns-nan, then first thinkincr of 
the costume he found himself in, — “that’s true. But 
dress me as well as you are able, only make haste :* think, 
my dear girl, it’s life and death I '* 
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Kitty was but too well aware of that. In a turn of the 


stairs. It was time. Milady had already rung’ her bell, 
and roused the whole h6tel. The porter was drawing the 
cord at the moment Milady cried from her window, 
** Don't open I *' 

The j'oung man fled while she was still threatening him 
with an impotent gesture The moment she lost sight of 
him, Milady tumbled fainting into her chamber. 


CHAPTER XXXVin 

now, WITHOUT rSCOMMODlVO hijiself, athos found 
HIS OUTFIT 

D’Artagnan was so completely bewildered that without 
taking any heed of what might become of Kilty he ran 
at full speed across half Pans, and did not stop till he 
came to Athos's door. The confusion of bis mind, the 
terror which spurred him on, the cries of some of the 
patrol who started m pursuit of him, and the hooting of 
the people, who, notwithstanding the early hour, were 
going to their work, only made him precipitate his 
course. 

He crossed the court, ran up the two flights to Athos's 
apartments, and knocked at the door enough to break it 
dow'n. 

Grimaud came, rubbing his half-open eyes, to answer 
this noisy summons, and D’Artagnan sprang with such 
violence into the room as nearly to o% erturn the astonished 
lackey. 

In spite of his habitual silence, the poor lad this time 
found his speech 

“ Holloa, there I ” cried he, what do you want, you 
strumpet? What’s jour business here, you hussy? ’* 

D’Artagnan threw off his hood, and disengaged his 
hands from the folds of the cloak. At sight of the 
moustaches and the naked sword, the poor devil percei\ed 
he had to deal with a man. He then concluded it must be 
an assassin. 
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“Help! murder! help 1 ” cried he. 

“Hold your tongue, you stupid fellow! said the 
young man; I am D’Artagnan; don^t you know me? 

Where is your master? . 

“You, M. d*ArtagnanI“ cried Gnmaud, impos- 
sible ! »^ ’ 

“ Grimaud,” said Athos, coming out of his apartment 
in a dressing-gown, “ Grlmaud, I thought I heard you 
permitting yourself to speak? “ 

“Ah, Monsieur, it is ** 

“Silence! 

Grimaud contented himself with pointing D’Artagnan 
out to his master with his finger. 

Athos recognised his comrade, and phlegmatic as he 
was, he burst into a laugh which was quite excused by 
the strange masquerade before his eyes, — petticoats 
falling over his shoes, sleeves tucked up, and moustaches 
stiff with agitation. 

“Don’t laugh, my friend!” cried D’Artagnan; “for 
Heaven’s sake, don't laugh, for upon my soul, it’s no 
laughing matter ! ” 

And he pronounced these words with such a solemn air 
and with such a real appearance of terror, that Athos 
eagerly seized his hand, crying, “ Are you wounded, my 
friend? How pale you arc! ” 

“ No, but I have just met with a terrible adventure I 
Are you alone, Athos? ” 

. “ Parhleu! who do you expect to find with me at this 
hour? ” 

” Well, well!” and D’Artagnan rushed into Athos's 
chamber, 

“Come, speak! ” said the latter, closing the door and 
bolting it, that they might not be disturbed. “Is the 
king dead? Have . you killed the cardinal? You are 
quite upset! Come, come, tell me; I am dying with 
curiosity and uneasiness! ” 

“ Athos,” said D’Artagnan, getting rid of his female 
garments, and appearing in his shirt, “ prepare yourself 
to hear an incredible, an unheard-of history.” 

“ Well, but put on this dressing-gown first,” said the 
musketeer to his friend. 

D'Artagnan donned the robe as quickly as he could, 
mistaking one sleeve for the other, so greatly was he still 
agitated. 
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“Well?” said Athos. - 

“W'ell,” replied D’Artagnan, bending his mouth t< 
Athos’s ear, and lowering his voice, “ Milady is markei 
%vith a fleur-dc-Us upon her shoulder ! *' 

“Ah! ” cried the musketeer, as if he had received i 
ball in his heart. 

"Let us see,” said D’Artagnan. “Are you sure tha 
the other is dead? ” 

“The other?’’ said Athos, in so stilled a voice tha 
D’Artagnan scarcely heard him. 

“ Yes, she of whom you told me one day at Amiens.” 

Athos uttered a groan, and let his head sink on hi: 
hands. 

“ This IS a wornan of twenty-six or twenty-eight years.’ 

“Fair,” said Athos, “is she not?” 

“ Very.” 

“ Blue and clear eyes, of a strange brilliancy, witl 
black eyelids and eyebrows? ” 

“Yes." 

“Tall, well-made? She has lost a tooth, next to th< 
eyetooth on the left? ” 

“Yes." 

“The fleur~de~Us is small, rosy in colour, and looks as il 
efforts had been made to efface It by the application ol 
poultices? " 

“ Yes ” 

“ But you say she is English? ” 

“ She is called Milady, but she may be French- Lord 
de Winter is only her brother-in-law.” 

“ I will see her, D'Artagnan t ” 

“Beware, Athos, beware You tried to kill her; she is 
a woman to return you the like, and not to fail.” 

“ She will not dare to say anything ; that would be to 
denounce herself.” 

“ She is capable of anything or everything. Did you 
ever see her furious? ” 

“ No,” said Athos. 

“ A tigress, a panther 1 Ah, my dear Athos, I am 
greatly afraid I have drawn a terrible vengeance on both 
of us ! ” 

D’Artagnan then related all, — the mad passion of 
Milady and her menaces of death. 

“You ate right; and upon my soul, I would give m 
life for a hair,” said Athos. “ Fortunately, the day all 
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to-morrow we leave Paris. We are going- according to 
all probability to Rochelle, and once gone ' 

She will follow you to the end of the world, Athos, u 
she recognises you. Let her, then, exhaust her vengeance 

on me alone I ’’ . - t 1 1 mi 

“ My dear friend, of what consequence is it it she kills 

me? said Athos. Do you, perchance, lliink I set any 
great store by life? 

“ There is something horribly mysterious under all this, 
Athos; this woman is one of the cardinal's spies, 1 am 
sure of that.'' 

“ In that case, take care ! If the cardinal does not hold 
you in high admiration for the affair of London, he 
entertains a great hatred for you; but as, considering 
everything, he cannot accuse you openly, and as hatred 
must be satisfied, particularly when it's a cardinal's 
hatred, take care of yourself. If you go out, do not go 
out alone; when you cat, use every precaution. Mistrust 
everything, in short, even your own shadow." 

Fortunatel}'^," said D'Artagnan, ‘'all this wilL be 
only necessary till after to-morrow evening, for when 
once with the army, we shall have, I hope, only men 
to dread." 

" In the mean time," said Athos, " I renounce my plan 
of seclusion, and wherever you go, I will go with you. 
You must return to the Rue des Fossoyeurs; I will 
accompany you." 

" But however near it may be," replied D'Artagnan, 
“I cannot go thither in this guise." 

"That's true," said Athos, and he rang the bell. 

Grimaud entered. 

Athos made him a sign to go to D'Artagnan's resi- 
dence, and bring back some clothes. Grimaud replied by 
another sign that he understood perfectly, and set off. 
^^"All this will not advance your outfit," said Athos; 
" for if I am not mistaken, you have left the best of your 
apparel with Milady, and she will certainly not have the 
politeness to return it to you. Fortunately, you have the 
sapphire." 

"The jewel is yours, my dear Athos! Did you not 
tell me it was a family jewel? " 

, grandfather gave two thousand crowns for 

it, as he once told me. It formed part of tlie nuptial 
present he made his wife, and it is magnificent. My 
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mother gave it to me, and I, fool as I was, instead of 
keeping the ring as a holy relic, gave it to this wretch,” 
” Then, my friend, take back this ring, to which I see 
you attach much value.” 

” I take back the ring, after it has passed through the 
hands of that infamous creature 1 Never; that ring js 
defiled, D’Artagnan ” 

” Sell ft, then ” 

“Sell a jewel which came from my mother I I vow 
I should consider it a profanation.” 

‘ ‘ Pledge it, then ; you can borrow at least a thousand 
crowns on it With that sum you can extricate yourself 
from your present difficulties ; and when you are full of 
money again, you can redeem it, and take it back cleansed 
from Its ancient stains, as it will have passed through the 
hands of usurers.” 

Athos smiled 

” You are a capital companion, D'Artagnan,” said he; 
“ your ne\cr-failing cheerfulness raises poor souls in 
affliction Well, let us pledge the ring, but upon one 
condition, ” 

“What.?" 

“ That there shall be five hundred crowns for you, and 
five hundred crowns for me.” 

“ Don’t dream it, Athos I don’t need the quarter of 
such a sum. I who am still only in the Guards ; and by 
selling my saddles, I shall procure it. What do I want? 
A horse for Planchet, that’s all Besides, you forget 
that I have a ring likewise.” 

” To which you attach more value, it seems, than 1 
do to mine; at least, I have thought so ” 

“Yes, for m any extreme circumstance it might not 
only extricate us from some great embarrassment, but 
even a great danger. It is not only a valuable diamond, 
but it IS an enchanted talisman ” 

“ I don’t at all understand you, but I belicv'C all you 
say to be true Let us return to my ring, or rather to 
yours You shall take half the sum that will be advanced 
upon it, or I will throw it into the Seine; and I doubt, 
as was the case with Polycrates, whether any fish will be 
sufficiently complaisant to bring it back to us.” 

“Well, I will take it, then,” said D’Artagnan 
At this moment Grimaud returned, accompanied by 
Planchet; the latter, anxious about his master, and 
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curious to know wliat had happened to him, took advan* 
tage of the opportunity, and brought the garments himself. 

D'Artagnan dressed himself, and Athos did the same. 
When the two were ready to go out, the latter made 
Grimaud the sign of a man taking aim, and the lackey 
immediately took down his musketoon, and prepared to 
follow his master. 

They arrived without accident at the Rue des Fosso- 
yeurs. Bonacieux was standing at the door, and looked 
at D’Artagnan hatefully. 

“ Make haste, dear lodger,” said he; ” there is a very 
pretty girl waiting for you upstairs ; and you know women 
don't like to be kept waiting.” 

” That's Kitty!” said D'Artagnan to himself, and 
darted into the passage. 

Sure enough ! Upon the landing leading to the chamber, 
and crouching against the door, he found the poor girl, 
all in a tremble. As soon as she perceived him, she 
cried, ” You have promised your protection; you have 
promised to save me from her anger. Remember, it is 
you who have ruined me ! ” 

” Yes, yes, to be sure, Kitty,” said D’Artagnan; ” be 
at ease, my girl. But what happened after my depar- 
ture? ” 

” How can I tell!” said Kitty, “The lackeys were 
brought by the cries she made. She was mad with 
passion. There exist no imprecations she did not pour 
out against you. Then I thought she would remember it 
was through my chamber you had penetrated hers, and 
that then she would suppose I was your accomplice; so 
I took what little money I had and the best of my things, 
and I got away.” 

“ Poor dear girl ! But what can I do with you? I am 
going away the day after to-morrow.” 

“ Do what you please, Monsieur Chevalier. Help me 
out of Paris; help me out of France! ” 

“ I cannot take you, however, to the siege of Rochelle ” 
said D'Artagnan. ' 

Ho , but you can place me in one of the provinces 
with some lady of your acquaintance,- — in your own 
country, for instance.” 

My dear little love ! In my country the ladies do 
without chambermaids. But stop! I can manage your 
business for you. Planchet, go and find Aramis. Request 
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him to come here directly. We have something’ very im- 
portant to say to him.” 

“I understand,” said Athos; “but why not Porthosi 
I sliould have thought that his duchess ” 

■■ Oh, Porthos’s duchess is dressed by her husband ’f 
clerks,” said D’Artagnan, laughing “Besides, Kittj 
would not like to live in the Rue aux Ours. Isn’t it so, 
Kitty? ” 

“ I do not care where I live,” said Kitty, “provided 
I am well concealed, and nobody knows where I am.” 

“ Meanwhile, Kitty, when we are about to separate, 
and you are no longer jealous of me " 

“ Monsieur Chevalier, far off or near,” said Kitty, “ 1 
shall always love you.” 

“ Where the devil will constancy niche itself next? ” 
murmured Athos. 

“And I, also,” said D’Artagnan, — -“I also. I shall 
always Io\e you; be sure of that But now, answer 
me. I attach great importance to the question I am about 
to put to you Did you ne%er hear talk of a young 
woman who was carried off one night ” 

“There now' Oh, Monsieur Chevalier, do you love 
that woman still? ” 

“No, no; it is one of my friends who loves her, — M. 
Athos, this gentleman here.” 

“ I?" cried Athos, w'lth an accent like that of a man 
who perceives he is about to tread upon an adder. 

“ You, to be sure ' ” said D'Artagnan, pressing Athos’s 
hand “ You know- the interest we both take in thN poor 
little Madame Bonacieux. Besides, Kitty will »ell 
nothing; will you, Kitty? You understand, my deai 
girl,” continued D’Artagnan, “she is the wife of that 
frightful baboon you saw at the door as you came in.” 

“ Oh, my God ! You remind me of my fright ! If he 
should have know-n me again ' ” 

“How? know you again ^ Did you ever see that man 
before? ” 

“ He came twice to Milady’s.” 

“That’s it About what time?” 

“ Why, about fifteen or eighteen days ago.” 

"Exactly so ” 

“And yesterday evening he came again.” 

“ Yesterday evening 

“ Yes, just before you came.” 
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“ My dear Athos, wc arc 'enveloped in a network of 
spies. And do you believe he knew you again, Kitty?’’ 

“ I pulled down my hood as soon as I saw him, but 
perhaps It was too late.” 

‘*Go down, Athos, — he mistrusts you less than me,— - 
and sec if he be still at his door/’ 

Athos went down and returned immediately. 

** He is gone,” said he, ” and the house-door is shut.” 

** He is gone to rhakc his report, and to say llial all 
the pigeons arc at this moment in the dovecot.” 

“Well, then, let us all fly,” said Athos, ” and leave 
nobody here but Planchct to bring us news.” 

** A minute. Aramis, whom wc have sent for I ” 

” That’s true,” said Athos; ” wc must wait for 
Aramis.” 

At that moment Aramis entered. 

The matter was all explained to him, and the friends 
gave him to understand that among all his high con- 
nections he must find a place for Kilty. 

Aramis reflected for a minute, and then said, colouring, 
“ Will it be really rendering you a service, D’Artagnan? ” 

** I shall be grateful to you all my life.” 

“ Very well. Madame de Bois-Tracy asked me, for one 
of her friends who resides in the provinces, 1 believe, for 
a trustworthy maid. If you can, my dear D'Artagnan, 
answer for Mademoiselle ” 

” Oh, Monsieur, be assured that I shall be entirely 
devoted to the person who will give me the means of 
quitting Paris.” 

“Then,” said Aramis, “this falls out very well,” 

He placed himself at the table and wrote a little note 
which he scaled with a ring, and gave the billet to 
Kitty. 

“And now, my dear girl,” said D’Artagnan, ” vou 
know that it is not good for any of us to be here. Thw- 
fore let us separate. We shall meet again in better days.” 

” And whenever we find each other, in \vhatcvcr place 
it may be, said Kitty, ”you will find me loving 3^011 as 
I love you to-day.” 

Dicers oaths I ” said Athos, while D’Artagnan went 
to conduct Kitty downstairs. 

An instant afterwards the three )^oung men separated, 
agreeing to meet again at four o’clock' with Athos, and 
leaving Planchet to guard the house. 
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Aramis returned home, and Athos and D'Arlagnan 
busied themselves about pledg-ing the sapphire. 

As the Gascon had foreseen, they easily obtained three 
hundred pistoles on the ring. Still further, the Jew told 
them that if they would sell it to him, as it would make a 
magnificent pendant for ear-rings, he would give fii'e 
hundred pistoles for it. 

Athos and D’Artagnan, with the activity of t'vo 
soldiers, and the knowledge of two connoisseurs, hardly 
required three hours to purchase the entire equipment of 
the musketeer. Besides, Athos was very easy, and a noble 
to his fingers’ ends. When a thing suited him he paid the 
price demanded, without thinking to ask for any abate- 
ment. D’Artagnan would have remonstrated at this; but 
Athos put his hand upon his shoulder, with a smile, and 
D’ArtJig^nan understood that it was all very W’elJ for such 
a little Gascon gentleman as himself to drive a bargain, 
but not for a man who had the bearing of a prince. The 
musketeer met with a superb Andalusian horse, black as 
jet, nostrils of fire, legs clean and eluant, rising si* 
years. He examined him, and found him sound and with- 
out blemish. They asked a thousand livres for him. 

He might perhaps have been bought for less; but 
while D’Artagnan was discussing the price with the 
dealer, Athos was counting out the money on the table. 

Gnmaud had a stout, short Picard cob, which cost three 
hundred livres. , 

But when the saddle and arms for Grimaud were 
purchased, Athos had not a sou left of his hundred and 
fifty pistoles D’Artagnan offered his friend a part of his 
share which he should return when convenient 

But Athos only replied to this proposal by shrugging 
his shoulders. 

"How much did the Jew say he would give for the 
sapphire if he purchased it? ” said Athos, 

"Five hundred pistoles.’’ 

"That is to say, two hundred more, — a hundred 
pistoles for you and a hundred pistoles for me- Well, 
now, that would be a real fortune to us, my friend, let 
us go back to the Jew’s again." 

“What! will you ” 

" This ring would certainly only recall very bitter 
remembrances; then we shall never he masters of three 
hundred pistoles to redeem it, so that we really should 
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lose two liundrcd pir-tolcs by tlie bnrfiain. Go and tell 
him the rinix is his, and brmtx hud: Ihc two 

luinclrcd pislolcs with you/' 

** Rcnccl, Aihos r , , 

“ Ready money is needful for the present time, and we 
must learn how to make sacrinccs. (»o, D’Aria.unnn, Ro: 
Grimaud will accompany you with his musUetoon. 

A half-hour afterwards, D’Anagnan returned with the 
two thousand livres, and without havintx met with any 

accident* , , . , , 

It was thus Athos found at home resources which he 

did not expect. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

A VISION’ 

At four o'clock the four friends were all assembled with 
Athos. Their anxiety about their outfit bad all disap- 
peared, and each countenance only preserved the expres- 
sion of Us own secret disquiet, — for behind all present 
happiness is concealed a fear for the future. 

Suddenly Planchct entered, brinpinix two letters for 
D'ArlaRnan. 

The one was a little billet, Rcntcclly folded, with a pretty 
seal in Rrccn^wax on which was impressed a dove bearing 
a Rreen branch. 

The other was a large square epistle, re^^plendcnl with 
the terrible arms of his Eminence the cardinal duke. 

At the sight of the little letter the heart of D’Artagnan 
bounded, for he believed he recognised the handwriting, 
and although he had seen that writing but once, the 
mcmor}» of it remained at the bottom of his heart. 

He therefore seized the little epistle, and opened it 
eagerly. 

Be,” said the letter, on Thursday next, at from six 
to seven o'clock in tlic evening, on the road to Chaillot, 
and look carefully into the carriages that pass; but U you 
have any consideration for.your own life, or that of thoce 
who love you, do not speak a single word, do not make a 
movement which may lead any one to believe you have 
recognised her who exposes herself to everything for the 
sake:of seeing you but for an instant.” 
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No signature. 

“That’s a snare,” said Athos; “don't go, D’Ar- 
tagnan.” 

“And yet,” replied D'Artagnan, “I think I recognise 
the writing.” 

“ It may be counterfeit,” said Athos. “ Between six 
and seven o’clock the road of Chaillot is quite de- 
serted; you might as well go and ride in the forest of 
Bondy. ’’ 

“ But suppose we all go,” said D’Artagnan; “what the 
devil ! they won’t devour us all four, four lackeys, horses, 
arms, and all ! ” 

“And besides, it will be a chance for displaying our 
new equipments,” said Porthos. 

“ But if it is a woman who writes," said Aramis, " and 
that woman desires not to be seen, remember, you com- 
promise her, D’Artagnan; which is not the part of a 
gentleman.” 

“We will remain in the background,” said Porthos, 
“ and he will advance alone.” 

“ Yes; but a pistol shot is easily fired from a carriage 
which goes at a gallop ” 

“ Bah 1 ” said D’Artagnan, " they will miss me; if thej' 
fire wre will ride after the carriage, and exterminate those 
who may be in it. They must be enemies. ” 

“He is right,” said Porthos; “battle. Besides, we 
must try our new arms ” 

“Bah, let us enjoy that pleasure,” said Aramis, with 
his mild and careless manner, 

“ As you please,” said Athos. 

“Gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, “it is half-past four, 
and we have scarcely time to be on the road of Chaillot 
by six.” 

“ Besides, if we go out too late, nobody will set us,” 
said Porthos, “ and that will be a pity. Let us get ready, 
gentlemen.” 

“ But this second letter,” said Athos, ” you forget that; 
it appears to me, however, that the seal denotes that it 
deserves to be opened. For my part, I declare, D’Ar- 
tagnan, 1 think it of much more consequence than the 
little piece of waste paper you hate so i..unningly slipped 
into your bosom.” 

D’Artagnan blushed. 

“ Well,” said he, “ let us see, gentlemen, what are his 
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Eminence’s commands,” and D’Artagnan . unsealed the 
letter and read, — 

** M d’Artagnan, of the king-’s Guards, company D’Es- 
sart, is expected at the Palais-Cardinal this evening, at 

eight o’clock. ^ ^ it* 

‘‘La Houoiniere, Captain of the Guards, 


” The devill ” said Athos ; “here’s a rendezvous much 
more serious than the other.” 

“ I will go to the second after attending the first, ’ 
said D’Artagnan. “One is for seven o’clock, and the 
other. for eight; there will be time for botli.” 

“Hum I I would not go at all,” said Aramis. “A 
gallant knight cannot decline a rendezvous with a lady; 
but a prudent gentleman may excuse himself from not 
waiting on his Eminence, particularly when he has reason 
to believe he is not invited to make his compliments.” 

“ I am of Aramis ’s opinion,” said Porthos. 

“ Gentlemen,” replied D’Artagnan, “ I have already 
received by M. de Cavois a similar invitation from his 
Eminence. I neglected it, and on the morrow a serious 
misfortune happened to me, — Constance disappeared. 
Whatever may ensue, I will go.” 

“If you are determined,” said Athos, “do so.” 

“ But the Bastille? ” said Aramis. 

“Bah! you will get me out, if they put me there,” 
said D’Artagnan. 

“ To be sure we will,” replied Aramis and Porthos, with 
admirable promptness and decision, as if that were the 
simplest thing in the world, — “to be sure we will get 
you out; but meantime, as we are to set off the day after 
to-morrow, you would do much belter not to risk this 
Bastille.” 


“ Let us do better tlian that,” said Athos; “do not let 
us leave him during the whole evening. Let each of us 
wait at a gate of the palace with three musketeers behind 
him ; if we see a close carriage, at all suspicious in appear- 
ance, come out, let us fall upon it. It is a long time since 
we have had a skirmish with the Guards of Monsieur tlie 
Cardinal; M. de Trdville must think us dead.” 

“To a certainty, Athos,” said Aramis, “you were 
meant to be a general of the army ! What do you think 
of the plan, gentlemen? ” 
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“ Admirable l ” replied tUe young men In chorus. 

“Well," said Porthos, “1 will run to the hdtel, and 
our comrades to hold themselves in readiness by 
eight o’clock; the rendezvous, the Place du Palais- 
Cardinal. Meantime, you see that the lackeys saddle the 
horses.” 

“ I have no horse,” said D'Artagnan; ” but that is of 
no consequence, I can take one of M. de Trdville’s.” 

“That IS not worth while,” said Aramis, “you can 
have one of mine.” 

“One of yours I how many have you, then?” asked 
D’Artagnan. 

"Three,” replied AramiS, smiling. 

“ Certes,” cried Athos, ” you are the best mounted poet 
of France or Navarre.” 

” Well, my dear Aramis, you don’t want three horses? 
I cannot comprehend what induced you to buy three!” 

“Therefore I only purchased two,” said Aramis. 

“The third then fell from the clouds, I suppose? ” 

“ No, the third was brought to me this very morning 
by a groom out of livery, who would not tell me in whose 
service he was, and who said he had received orders from 
his master.” 

“ Or his mistress,” interrupted D’Artagnan 

“That makes no difference,” said Aramis, colouring; 
“and who affirmed, as I said, that he had received orders 
from his master or mistress to place the horse in my 
stable, without informing me whence it came.” 

“ It is only to poets that such things happen,” said 
Athos, gravely 

“Well, m that case, we can manage famously,” said 
D’Artagnan, “which of the two horses will you nde, — 
that ■ * t . . .. « ' was given to you ? ” 

mrcdly. You cannot 
for a ■ that I would commit 

such 

“The unknown giver,” interrupted D’Artagnan. 

“Or the mysterious benefactress,” said Athos. 

“ The one you bought will then become useless to you’” 

“ Nearly so,” 

“And you selected it yourself? ” 

“ With the greatest care. The safety of the horseman, 
you know, depends almost always upon the goodness of 
his horse.” 
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As Porthos had foreseen, the cavalcade produced a good 
effect; and jf Madame Coquenard had met Porthos, and 
seen what a superb appearance be made upon his hand- 
some^ Spanish genet, she would not have regretted the 
bleeding she had inflicted upon the strong box of her 
husbands 

Near the Louvre the four friends met with M. de Tr<5- 
ville, who was returning from St Germain; he stopped 
them to offer his compliments upon their appointments, 
which in an instant drew round them a hundred gapers. 

D’Artagnan profited by the circumstance to speak to M. 
de Tr^vilie of the letter with the great red seal and the 
cardinal’s arms. It is well understood that he did not 
breathe a word about the other. 

M, de Tr^ville appro\ed of the resolution he had 
adopted, and assured him that if on the morrow he did 
not appear, he himself would undertake to find him, let 
him be where he might 

At this moment the clock of La Samaritaine struck six ; 
the four friends pleaded an engagement, and took leave of 
M. de Trifville 

A short gallop brought them to the road of Chaillot, 
the day began to decline, carriages w’cre passing and 
repassing. D'Artagnan, keeping at some distance from 
his friends, darted a scrutinising glance into every car- 
riage that appeared, but saw no face with which he was 
acquainted. 

At length, after waiting a quarter of an hour, and just 
as twilight was beginning to thicken, a carriage appeared, 
coming at a quick pace on the road of Sevres A pre- 
sentiment instantly told D’Artagnan that this carriage 
contained the person who had appointed the rendezvous; 
the young man was himself astonished to find his heart 
beat so violently Almost instantly a female head was 
put out at the window, with two fingers placed upon her 
mouth, either to enjoin silence, or to send him a kiss. 
D’Artagnan uttered a slight cry of joy; this woman, or 
rather this apparition, — for the carriage passed with the 
rapidity of a vision, — was Madame Ponacieux. 

By an involuntary movement, and in spite of the injunc- 
tion given, D’Artagnan put his horse into a gallop, and in 
a few strides overtook the carriage; but the window was 
hermetically closed, the v'ision had disappeared. 

D’Artagnan then remembered the injunction : “If you 
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value your own life, or that of those who love you, remain 
■motionless, and as if you had seen nothing*. . tr u ^ c 

He stopped, therefore, trembling not for himself, but lor 
the poor woman who had evidently exposed herself to 
great danger by appointing this rendezvous. 

The carriage pursued its way, still going at a great 
pace, till it dashed into Paris, and disappeared. ■ 

D'Artagnan remained fixed to the spot, astounded, and 
not knowing what to think. If it was Madame Bonacieux, 
and if she was returning to Paris, why this fugitive 
rendezvous, why this simple exchange of a glance, why 
this lost kiss? If, on the other side, it was not she which 
was still quite possible, — for the little light that remained 
rendered a mistake easy, — if it was not she, might it not 
be the commencement of some plot against him through 
the allurement of this woman, for whom his love was 
known? 

His three companions joined him. All had plainly 
seen a woman head appear at the window, but none 
of them, except Athos, knew Madame Bonacieux. The 
opinion of Athos was that it was indeed she; but less 
preoccupied by that pretty face than D’Artagnan, he had 
fancied he saw a second head, a man’s head, inside the 
carriage, 

** If that be the case,” said D’Artagnan, they are 
doubtless transporting her from one prison to another. 
But what can they intend to do with the poor creature, 
and how shall I ever meet her again? ” 

” Friend,” said Athos, gravely, ” remember that it is 
the dead alone with whom we are not likely to meet again 
on this earth. You know something of that, as well as I 
do, I think. Now, if your mistress is not dead, if it is she 
we have just seen, you will meet with her again some day 
or other. And perhaps, my God I ” added he, with that 
misanthropic tone which was peculiar to him, perhaps 
sooner than you wish.” 

^Half-past seven had sounded. The carriage was twenty 
minutes behind the time appointed. D’Artagnan’s friends 
reminded him that he had a visit to pay, but at the same 
time bidding him observe that there was vet time to 
retract. 


But D Artagnan was at the same time impetuous and 

that he would go to 
the Palais-Cardinal, and that he would learn what his 
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Eminence had to say to him. Nothing could turn him 
from his purpose. 

They reached the Rue St. Honor^, and in the Place du 
Palais-Cardinal they found the twelve invited musketeers, 
walking about m expectation of their comrades. Tliere 
only they explained to them the matter in hand. 

D’Artagnan was well knoivn among the honourable 
corps of the king’s Afusketeers, in which it was known he 
w’ould one day take his place; he was considered before- 
hand as 3 comrade It resulted from these antecedents 
that every one entered heartily mto the purpose for which 
they met; besides, it would not be unlikely that they 
would have an opportunity of playing either the cardinal 
or his people an ill turn, and for such expeditions these 
worthy gentlemen were always ready. 

Athos divided them into three groups, assumed the 
command of one, gave the second to Aramis, and the third 
to Porthos, and then cadi group went and took their 
watch near an entrance. 

D’Artagnan, on his part, entered boldly at the principal 
gate- 

Although he felt himself ably supported, the young 
man was not without a little uneasiness as he ascended 
the great staircase, step by step. His conduct towards 
Milady bore a strong resemblance to treachery, and he 
was very suspicious of the political rekitions which existed 
between that woman and the cardinal. Still further, De 
VVardes, whom he had treated so ill, was one of the tools 
of his Eminence, and D'Artagnan knew that while his 
Eminence was terrible to his enemies, he was strongly 
attached to his friends 

“ If De Wardes has related all our affair to the cardinal, 
which is not to be doubted, and if ho has recognised me, 
as is probable, I may consider myseU almost as a. con- 
demned man,” said D’Artagnan, shaking his head 
“But why has he waited till now? That’s all plain 
enough Milady has laid her complaints against me with 
that hypocntic.nl gnef which renders her so interesting, 
and this last offence has made the cup overflow. 

“ Fortunately,” added he, ” my good friends are d- 
yonder, and they \vill not allow me to be carried a 
without a struggle. Nevertheless, M. de Tr^ville's c 
pany of Musketeers alone cannot maintain a war ags 
the cardinal, who disposes of the forces of all France, 
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before whom the queen is without power and the king 
without will. D^Artagnan, my friend, you are brave, you 
are prudent, you have excellent qualities ; but the women 
will ruin you 1 

He came to this melancholy conclusion as he entered 
the antechamber. He placed his letter in the hands of 
the usher on duty, who led him into the waiting-room and 
passed on into the interior of the palace. 

In this waiting-room were five or six of the cardlnars 
Guards, who recognised D'Artagnan, and knowing that it 
was he who had wounded Jussac, they looked upon him 
with a smile of singular meaning. 

This smile appeared to D*Artagnan to be of bad augury. 
Only, as our Gascon was not easily intimidated, or rather, 
thanks to a great pride natural to the men of his country, 
he did not allow one easily to see what was passing in 
his mind when that which was passing at all resembled 
fear, he placed himself haughtily in front of Messieurs the 
Guards, and waited with his hand on his hip, in an attitude 
by no means deficient in majesty. 

The usher returned and made a sign to D’Artagnan to 
follow him. It appeared to the young man that the 
guards, on seeing him depart, chuckled among them- 
selves. 

He traversed a corridor, crossed a grand saloon, entered 
a library, and found himself in the presence of a man 
seated at a desk and writng. 

The usher introduced him, and retired without speaking 
a word: D'Artagnan remained standing and examined 
this man. 

D’Artagnan at first believed that he had to do with 
some judge examining his papers ; but he perceived that 
the man at the desk wrote, or rather corrected, lines of 
unequal length, scanning the words on his fingers. He 
saw then that he was with a poet. At the end of ari' 
instant the poet closed his manuscript, upon the cover of 
which. was written “ Mirame, a Tragedy in Five Acts,” 
and raised his head, 

D'Artagnan recognised the cardinal. 
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CHAPTER XL 

A TERKIBLE VISIOV 

The cardinal leaned his elbow on his manuscript, his 
cheek upon his hand, and looked intently at the young 
man for a moment. No one had a more searching eye 
than the Cardinal de Richelieu, and D'Artagnan felt this 
glance run through his veins like a fever. 

He however kept a good countenance, holding his hat 
in his hand and awaiting the good pleasure of his Emi- 
nence, without too much assurance, but also without too 
much humility. 

** Monsieur," said the cardinal, " are you a D'Artagnan 
from B^arn? " 

"Yes, Monseigneur," replied the young man. 

"There are several branches of the D’Artagnans at 
Tarbes and in its environs," said the cardinal; "to 
which do you belong? " 

" I am the son of him who served in the Religious Wars 
under the great King Henry, the father of his gracious 
Majesty.” 

" That is well It is you who set out, seven or eight 
months ago, from your country to seek your fortune in 
the capital? " 

" Yes, Monseigneur " 

" You came through Meung, where something befell 
you. I don't very well know what, but still something.” 

" Monscigneur,” said D’Artagnan, "this was what 
happened to me ” 

" Never mind, never mind t " resumed the cardinal, 
with a smile t\hich indicated that he knew the story as 
well as he who wished to relate it. "You were recom- 
mended to M. de Triville, were you not^ " 

"Yes, Monseigneur, but in that unfortunate affair at 
Meung " 

"The letter was lost," replied his Eminence; "yes, I 
know that. But M. de Tr^ville is a skilled physiognomist, 
who knows men at first sight; and he placed you in the 
company of his brothcr-in-Iaw, M. d’Essart, leaving you 
to hope that, one day or other, you should enter the 
Musketeers." 
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** Monseigneur is correctly informed/^ said D’Arlagnan. 

“ Since that lime many things have happened to you. 
You were walking one day behind the Chartreux, when 
it would have been better if you had been elsewhere. 
Then you took with your friends a journey to the waters 
of Forges; they stopped on the road, but you continued 
yours. That is all very simple : you had business in 
England.*’ 

“ Monseigneur,” said D’Artagnan, quite confused, 
went ” 

“ Hunting at Windsor, or elsewliere, — that concerns 
nobody. I know, because it is my office to know every- 
thing. On your return you were received by an august 
personage, and I perceive with pleasure that you preserve 
the souvenir she gave you.” 

D’Artagnan placed his hand upon the queen’s diamond, 
which he wore, and quickly turned the stone inwards; 
but it was too late, 

“ The day after that, you received a visit from Cavois,” 
resumed the cardinal. “ He went to desire you to come 
to the palace. You have not returned that visit, and you 
were wrong.” 

“ Monseigneur, I feared I had incurred disgrace with 
your Eminence.” 

’ “How could that he, Monsieur? Could you incur my 
displeasure by having followed the orders of your supe- 
riors with more intelligence and courage than another 
■would have done? It is the people who do not obey that 
I punish, and not those who, like you, obey — but too well. 
As .a proof, remember the date of tlie day on which .1 
had you bidden to come to me, and seek in your memory 
for what happened to you that very night. ’ * 

That was the very evening when the abduction of 
Madame Bonacieux took place. D’Artagnan trembled; 
and he likewise recollected that during the past half-hour 
the poor woman had passed close to him, without doubt 
carried, away by the same power that had caused her 
disappearance. 

“ In short,” continued the cardinal, “ as I have heard 
nothing of you for some time past, I wished to know what 
you were doing. Besides, you owe me some thanks. 
You must yourself have remarked how much you have 
been considered in all the circumstances.” 

D’Artagnan bowed with respect. 
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“That,” continued the cardinal, ” arose not only from 
a feelings of natural equity, but likewise from a plan I 
have marked out with respect to you.” 

D’Artagnan became more and more astonished. 

” I wished to explain this plan to you on the day you 
received my first invitation ; but you did not come. For- 
tunately, nothing- is lost by this delay, and you are now 
about to hear it. Sit dowm there, before me, M, d’Ar- 
tagnan; you are gentleman enough not to listen stand- 
ing.” And the cardinal pointed with his finger to a 
chair for the young man, who was so astonished at what 
was passing that he awaited a second sign from his inter- 
locutor before he obeyed 

” You are bra\C, M. d’Artagnan,” continued his Emi- 
nence; ** you are prudent, which is still better. 1 like 
men of head and heart. Don't be afraid,” said he, 
smiling. “ By men of heart I mean men of courage. 
But young as you are, and scarcely entering into the 
world, you have powerful enemies, if you do not take 
great heed, they will destroy you ” 

“Alas, Monseigneur’ '* replied the young man, “very 
easily, no doubt, for they are strong and well supported, 
while I am alone " 

“ Yes, that’s true ; but alone as you are, you have done 
much already, and will do still more, i don’t doubt. Yet 
you have need, I believe, to be guided in the adventurous 
career you have undertaken , for, if 1 mistake not, you 
came to Paris with the ambitious idea of making your 
fortune.” 

“ I am at the age of extravagant hopes, Rfonseigneur,” 
said D’Artagnan. 

“ There are no extrav.agant hopes but for fools. Mon- 
sieur, and you are a man of understanding. Now, what 
would yf ■ ' * ' i*’* *^y Guards, 

and a cc 

” Ah, ■* 

” You accept it, do you not.^ ’ 

“Monseigneur,” replied D’Artagnan, with an embar- 
rassed air. 

“How? You refuse?” cried the cardinal, with 
astonishment. 

“ I am in his Majesty's^ Guards, Monseigneur, and I 
have no reason to be dissatisfied.” 

“ But it aoneaTS to me that my Guards — mine — are also 
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his Majesty’s Guards; and whoever serves in a French 

corps serves the king/' ^ ^ j 

Monseigneur, your Eminence has ill understood my 

words.” . - n T X. ^ 

“You want a pretext, do you not.-^ 1 comprehend. 

Well, you have this excuse: advancement, the opening 
campaign, the opportunity which I offer you, — so much 
for the world. As regards yourself, the need of protec- 
tion ; for it is fit you should know, M, d'Artagnan, that I 
have received heavy and serious complaints against you. 
You do not consecrate your days and nights wholly to the 
king’s service.” 

D’Artagnan coloured. 

“ In fact,” said the cardinal, placing his hand upon a 
bundle of papers, ” I have here a whole pile which con- 
cerns you. I know you to be a man of resolution ; and 
your services, well directed, instead of leading you to ill, 
might be very advantageous to you. Come; reflect, and 
decide.” 


“ Your goodness confounds me, Monseigneur,” replied 
D’Artagnan, “ and I am conscious of a greatness of soul 
in your Eminence that makes me mean as an earth-worm ; 
but since Monseigneur permits me to speak freely ” 

D’Artagnan paused. 

“ Yes; speak.” 

“Then, I will presume to say, that all my friends are 
in the king’s Musketeers and Guards, and that by an 
inconceivable fatality my enemies are in the service of your 
Eminence; I should, therefore, be ill received here and ill 
regarded there if I accepted what Monseigneur offers me.” 

“ Do you happen to entertain the haughty jdea that I 
have not yet made you an offer equal to your value? ” 
asked the cardinal, with a smile of disdain. 

^ “ Monscigneur, your Eminence is a hundred times too 
kind to me ; and on the contrary, I think I have not proved 
myself worthy of your goodness. The seige of Rochelle 
is about to be resumed, Monseigneur. I shall serve under 
the eye of your Eminence, and if I have the good fortune 
to conduct myself at that siege in such a manner as merits 
your attention, theri I shall at least leave behind me some 
brilliant action to justify the protection with which you 
honour me. Everything is best in its time, Monseigneur. 
Hereafter, perhaps, I shall have the right of gi'ving 
myself; at present I shall appear to sell myself.” 
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" That is to say, you refuse to serve me, Afonsieur,” 
said the cardinal, with a tone of vexation, through which, 
howeter, might be seen a sort of esteem} “ remain free, 
then, and guard your hatreds and your sympathies.” 

“ Monseigneur— — *’ 

" WcH, well,” said the cardinal, ” I don’t wish you any 
ill; but you must be av^are that it is quite trouble enough 
to defend and recompense our friends. We ow’e nothing 
to our enemies; and let me give jou a piece of ad\ ice; 
take care of yourself, M. d'Artagnan, for from the 
moment I witliwraw my hand from behind you, I would 
not give an obolus for your life.” 

' ” 1 will try to do so, Alonseigneur,” replied the Gascon, 
w ith a noble confidence. 

” Remember at a later period and at a certain moment, 
if any mischance should happen to you,” said Richelieu, 
significantly, ” that it was 1 who came to seek you, and 
that I did all m my power to prevent this misfortune 
befalling you.” 

” I shall entertain, whatever may happen,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, placing his hand upon his breast and bowdng, 
an eternal gratitude towards your Eminence for that 
which you now do for me.” 

” Well, let it be, then, as you have said, M, d’Ar. 
tagnan; wc shall see each other again after the cam- 
paign. I will have my eye upon you, for I shall be 
there,” replied the cardinal, pointing with his finger to a 
magnificent suit of armour he was to wear, ” and on our 
return, well — vve will settle our account 1 ” 

“Ah, Monseigneur!” cried D'Artagnan, “spare me 
the weight of your displeasure Remain neutral, Mon- 
seigneur, if you find that I act as becomes a gallant 
man.” 

“ Young man,” said Richelieu, “if I shall be able to 
say to you at another time what I have said to you to-day, 

I promise you to do so. ” 

This last expression of Richelieu’s con\eycd a terrible 
doubt; it alarmed D’Artagnan more than a menace w'ould 
have done, for it was a warning. The cardinal, then, w-as 
seeking to presetwe him from some misfortune which 
threatened him. He opened his mouth to reply, hut with 
a haughty gesture the cardinal dismissed him. 

D’Artagnan went out, but at the door his heart almost 
failed him, and he felt inclined to return. Then the noble 
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and severe countenance of Athos crossed his mind ; if he 
made the compact with the cardinal which he required, 
Athos would no more g-ive him his hand,— Athos would 

renounce him. r i 

It was this fear that restrained him, so powerful is the 
influence of a truly great character on all that sur- 
rounds it. , 1*1,1, 

D’Artagnan descended by the staircase at which he had 
entered, and found Athos and the four musketeers waiting 
his appearance, and beginning to grow uneasy. With a 
word D’Artagnan reassured them; and Planchet ran to 
inform the other sentinels that it was useless to keep 
guard longer, as his master had come out safe from tHe 
Palais-Cardinal. 

Returned home with Athos, Aramis and Porthos in- 
quired eagerly the cause of this strange interview; but 
D’Artagnan confined himself to telling them that M. de 
Richelieu had sent for him to propose to him to enter into 
his Guards with the rank of ensign, and that he had 
refused. 

** And you were right, cried Aramis and Porthos, with 
one voice. 

Athos fell into a profound reverie and answered nothing. 
But when they were alone he said, ** You have done that 
which you ought to have done, D’Artagnan; but perhaps 
you have been wrong.*' 

D'Artagnan sighed deeply, for this voice responded to a 
secret voice of his soul, which told him that great mis- 
fortunes awaited him. 

The whole of tlic next day was spent in preparations 
for departure. D'Artagnan went to take leave of M. de 
Trevillc. At that time it was believed that the separation 
of the Musketeers and the Guards would be but momen- 
tary, tlic king holding his Parliament that very day, and 
proposing to set out the day after. M. de Trdvillc con- 
tented himself with asking D*Artagnan if he could do 
anything for him, but D'Artagnan answered that he was 
supplied with all he wanted. 

That night brought together all those comrades of the 
Guards of M. d'Essart and the company of Musketeers of 
M. de Trdville who had been accustomed to associate 
logctlier. They were parting to meet again when it 
pleased God, and if it pleased God. The night, then, was 
somewhat riotous, as may be imagined. In such cases 
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extreme preoccupation is only to be combated by extreme 
carelessness. 

At the first sound of the morning' trumpet the friends 
separated; the Musketeers hastening to the h6tel of iL de 
Tr^ville, the Guards to that of M. d’Essart. Bach of the 
captains then led his company to the Louvre, where the 
king held liis review. 

The king was dull and appeared ill, which detracted a 
little from his usual lofty hearing, la fact, the evening 
before, a fever had seized him in the midst of the Parlia- 
ment, while he was holding his Bed of Justice, He bad, 
not the less, decided upon setting out that same evening; 
and in spite of the remonstrances that had been offered to 
him, he persisted in having the review, hoping by setting 
it at defiance to conquer the disease which began to lay 
hold upon him. 


The procurator's wife saw him pass in bis new uniform 
and on his fine horse. She loved Porthos too dearly to 
allow him to part ' . ■ ‘ ‘ ‘ ' 

and come to her. 
jingled, his cuiras ,, 

against bis ample limbs This time the clerks evinced no 
inclination to laugh, such a real ear-clipper did Porthos 
appear 

The musketeer was introduced to M. Coquenard, whose 
little gray eye sparkled with anger at seeing his cousin all 
blazing new. Nevertheless, one thing afforded him inward 
consolation ; it was expected by everybody that the cam- 
paign would be a severe one. He whispered a hope to him- 
self that this beloved relative might be killed in the field 
Porthos paid his compliments to M. Coquenard and 
bade him farewell. M. Coquenard wished him all sorts 
of prosperities As to Madame Coquenard, she could not 
restrain her tears; but no evil impressions were taken 
from her grief, as she was known to be very much at- 
tached to her relatives, about whom she was constantly 
having serious disputes with her husband. ^ 

But the real adieux were made in Madame Coquenard s 
chamber: they were heart-rending. ' . , / 

As long as the procurator’s wife could follow him withf 
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her eyes, she waved her handkerchief to him, leaning^ so 
far out of the window as to lead people to believe she 
wished to precipitate herself. Porthos received all these 
attentions like a man accustomed'to such demonstrations, 
only on turning the corner of the street he lifted his hat 
gracefully, and waved it to her as a sign of adieu. 

On his part Aramis wrote a long letter. To whom? 
Nobody knew. Kitty, who was to set out that evening 
for Tours, was waiting in the next chamber. 

Athos sipped the last bottle of his vSpanish wine. 

In the meantime D^Artagnan was defiling with his com- 
pany. Arriving at the Faubourg St. Antoine, he turned 
round to look gayly at the Bastille; but as it was the 
Bastille alone he looked at, he did not observe Milady, 
who, mounted upon a light chestnut horse, designated 
him with her finger to two ill-looking men who came 
close up to the ranks to take notice of him. To a look of 
interrogation which they made, Milady replied by a sign 
that it was he. Then, certain that there could be no 
mistake in the execution of her orders, she started her 
horse and disappeared. 

The two men followed the company, and on leaving 
the Faubourg St. Antoine mounted two horses properly 
equipped; which a servant without livery had waiting for 
them. 


CHAPTER XLI 

THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE • 

The siege of Rochelle was one of the great political events 
of the reign of Louis XIIL, and one of the great military 
enterprises of the cardinal. It is then interesting and 
even necessary that we should say a few words about 
it, particularly as many details of this siege are connected 
in too important a manner with the history we have under- 
taken to relate to allow us to pass it over in silence. 

The political plans of the cardinal when he undertook 
this siege were extensive. Let us unfold them first, and 
then^ pass on to the private plans which perhaps had not 
less influence upon his Eminence than the others. 

-Of the important cities given up by Henry IV. to the 
Huguenots as places of safety, there only remained 
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Rochelle. It became necpsary, therefore, to destroy this 
last bulwark of Calvinism,— a dangerous leaven with 
which the ferments of civil revolt and foreign war were 
constantly mingling. 

Spaniards, Englishmen, and Italian malcontents, adven- 
turers of all nations, and soldiers of fortune of every sect, 
(locked at the first summons under the standard of the 
Trotestants, and organised themselves like a vast associa- 
tion, whose branches diverged freely over all parts of 
Europe, 

Rochelle, which had derived a ^e^v importance from the 
ruin of the other Calvinist cities, was then the focus of 
dissensions and ambition. Moreover, its port was the 
last in the kingdom of France open to the English, and 
by closing it against England, our eternal enemy, the 
cardinal completed the work of Joan of Arc and the Doc 
de Guise. 

Thus Bassompierre, who was at once Protestant and 
Catholic, — Protestant by conviction and Catholic as com- 
mander of the order of the Holy Ghost; Bassompierre, 

who w'as a Germr-' *" ^ * " ' 

in short, Bassomp 
at the siege of I 
of several other F 
see, gentlemen, 

Rochelle.” 

And Bassompierre was right The cannonade of the 
Isle of R^ presaged to him the dragonnades of the 
Cevennes; the taking of Rochelle was the preface to the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

We have hinted that by the side of these mews of the 
levelling and simplifying minister, and which belong to 
historj’, the chronicler is forced to recognise the lesser 
motives of the amorous man and jealous rival. 

Richelieu, as every one knows, had loved the queen. 
Was this love a simple political affair, or was it naturally 
one of those profound passions which Anne of Austria 
inspired in those who approJehed her? That wx are not 
able to say, but at all events, we ha\c seen, by the 
anterior developments of this history, that Buckingham 
had the advantage over him, and in two or three circum- 
stances, particularly that of the diamond studs, had, thanks 
to the dewtedness of the three musketeers and the cour- 
age and conduct of D’Artagnan, cruelly mystified ^ 
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It was then, Richelieu’s object, not only to get rid of 
J m of France, but to avenge himself on a rival 
hut th^veneeance must be grand and striking and worth) 
In eve^y waf of a man who held in his hand, as his weapon 
for combat, the forces of a kingdom. 

^ Richelieu knew that in combating England he com- 
bated Buckingham; that in triumphing over England, he 
triumphed over Buckingham,— in short, that in humiliat- 
ine England in the eyes of Europe, he humiliated Buck- 

inlham in the eyes of the queen. 

On his side Buckingham, in pretending to maintain 
the honour' of England, was moved by interests exactly 
like those of the cardinal. Buckingham also was pursu- 
ine a ‘ private vcnp^eance. Bucking^ham could not under 
any pretence be admitted into France as an ambassador; 
he wished to enter it as a conqueror, , , , • _ 

It resulted from this that the real stake in this game, 
which two most powerful kingdoms played for the good 
pleasure of two amorous men, was simply a kind look 

from Anne of Austria. , , 

The first advantage had been gained by Buckingham. 
Arriving ’ unexpectedly in sight of the Isle of R6, >y^ith 
ninety vessels and nearly twenty thousand men, he had 
surprised the Comte de Toiras, who commanded for the 
king in the Isle, and he had, after a bloody conflict, 

effected his landing. ^ ^ t ■ .1 • u. 

Allow us to observe, m passing, that in this hght 
perished the Baron de Chantal ; that the Baron de Chantal 
left a little orphan girl eighteen months old, and that this 
little girl was afterwards Madame de Sdvjgne. 

The Comte de Toiras retired into the citadel St. Martin 
with his garrison, and threw a hundred men into a little 
fort called the fort of La Free. 

This event had hastened the resolutions of the cardinal ; 
and till the king and he could take the command of the 
siege of Rochelle, which was determined, he had sent 
• Monsieur to direct the first operations, and had ordered 
all the troops he could dispose of to march towards the 
theatre of war. It was of this detachment, sent as a van- 
guard, that our friend D’Artagnan formed a part. 

The king, as wc have said, was to follow as soon as his 
Bed of Justice had been held; but on rising from his Bed 
of Justice on the 28th of June, he felt himself attacked 
bv fever. He was, notwithstanding, anxious to set out; 
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but his jllness becoming more serious, he was forced to 
stop at Vilieroy. 

Now, whenever the king halted, the Musketeers halted. 
It followed that D’Artagnan, who was as yet purely and 
for the time at least, 
-Athos, Porthos, and 
, *as no more than an 

unpleasant circumstance, would have certainly become a 
cause of serious uneasiness if he had been able to guess 
by what unknowm dangers he was surrounded. 

He, however, arrived without accident in the camp 
established before Rochelle, on the loth of the month of 
September of the year 1627. 

Everything was in the same state. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham and his English, masters of the Isle of R^, 
continued to besiege, but without success, the citadel St. 
Martin and the fort of La Pr^e; and hostilities with 
Rochelle had commenced, two or three days before, about 
a fort which the Due d’AngoulSme had caused to be con- 
structed near the city. 

The Guards, under the command of M, d’Essart, took 
up their quarters at the Minimes ; but, as rve know, D’Ar- 
tagnan, possessed with ambition to enter the ^^usketccrs, 
had formed but few friendships among his comrades, and 
he felt himself isolated, and given up to his own 
reflections. 

His reflections were not very cheerful. From the time 
of his arrival in Pans, he had been mixed up with public 
affairs; but his own private affairs had made no great 
progress, either in love or fortune. As to love, the only 
woman be could have loved was Madame Bonacieux ; and 
Madame Bonacieux had disappeared, without his being 
able to discover what had become of her. As to fortune, 
he had made — he, humble as he was — an enemy of the 
cardinal; that is to say, of a man before whom trembled 
the greatest men of the kingdom, beginning with the 
king. 

TTiat man had the power to crush him, and yet he had 
not done so. For a mind so perspicuous as that of D’Ar- 
tagnan, this indulgence was a light by which he caught a 
glimpse of a better future. 

Then he had made himself another enemy, less to 
feared, he thought; but nevertheless, he instinctively f 
not to be despised. This enemy was Milady. 
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In exchange for all this, he had acquired the prot^tion 
and good-will of the queen ; but the favour of the queen 
was at the present time an additional cause of persecu- 
tion, and her protection, it was known, protected badly, 
— as witness Chalais and Madame Bonacieux- 

What he had clearly gained in all this was the diamond, 
worth five or six thousand livres, which he wore on his 
finger; and even this diamond — supposing that D’Ar- 
tagnan, in his projects of ambition, wished to keep it, to 
make it some day a pledge for the gratitude of the queen, 
— ^had not, in the meanwhile, since he could not part with 
it, more value than the gravel he trod under his feet. 

We say than the gravel he trod under his feet,, for 
D’Artagnan made these reflections while walking; soli- 
tarily along a pretty little road which led from the camp 
to the village of Angoutin. Now, these reflections had led 
him farther than he intended, and the day was beginning 
to decline, when, by the last ray of the setting sun, be 
thought he saw the barrel of a musket glitter from behind 
a hedge. 

D’Artagnan had a quick eye and a prompt understand- 
ing. He comprehended that the musket had not come 
there of itself, and that he who bore it had not concealed 
himself behind a hedge with any friendly intentions. He 
determined, -therefore, to direct his course as clear from it 
as he could, when, on the opposite side of the road, from’ 
behind a rock, he perceived the extremity of another 
musket. 

This was evidently an ambuscade. 

The young man cast a glance at the first musket, and 
saw, with a certain degree of inquietude, that it was 
levelled in his direction ; but as soon as he perceived that 
the orifice of the barrel was motionless, he threw himself 
upon the ground. At the same instant the gun was fired, 
and he heard the whistling of a ball pass over his head. ■ 

No time was to be lost. D’Artagnan sprang up with a 
bound, and at the same instant the ball from the other 
musket tore up the gravel on the very spot on the road 
where he had thrown himself with his face to the ground. 

D’Artagnan was not one of those foolhardy men who 
seek a ridiculous death in order that it may be said of 
them that they did not retreat a single step. Besides, 
courage was out of the question here; D'Artagnan had 
fallen into an ambush. . 
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But D'Artagnan well suyec.ed that that which was 

'''g’Aft.'S”re™3'alTday in his quarters, assigain|r 
^ cjfn tn himself that the weather was bad. 

"d'e?^! a'nd D’rrt'agnan took his place in the ntidst 
M^nTurtalsed along the front of the line; then all the 
M^^ELtfrca^afn ofthl^^^^ a? weU as“the^ others. ’ 

^ ^ Mr ^ He waited for a fresh gesture on the part of his 
P*"” for fear he might be mistaken; but this gesture 

bemg repeated, he left the ranks, and advanced to receive 

“^Monsieur is about to ask for some men of good-will 
for ^dangerous mission, but one vvhich will do honour to 
those who shall accomplish it; and I made you^a sign 
order that you might hold yourself in re^mep. 

‘‘Thanks, my captain!” replied D Artagnan, who 
wished for nothing better than an opportunity to distin- 
P-uish himself under the eye of the lieutenant-general. 

^ In fact the Rochellais had made a sortie during the 
ni<rht and had re-taken a bastion of which the royal army 
had gained possession tivo days before. The matter was 
to ascertain, by reconnoitring, how the enemy guarded 

this bastion. ^ . • j u- 

At the end of a few minutes Monsieur raised his voice, 
and said, “ I want for this mission three or four volun- 
teers, led by a man who can be depended upon.” 

“As to the man to be depended upon, I have him 
under my hand, Monsieur,” said M. d’Essart, pointing to 
D* Artagnan ; ” and as to the four or five volunteers, Mon- 
sieur has but to make his intentions known, and the men 


will not be wanting. ” 

“ Four men of good-will who will risk being killed witn 
me! ” said D* Artagnan, raising his sword. 

Two of his comrades of the Guards immediately sprang 
forward, and two other soldiers having joined them, the 
number was deemed sufficient. D ’Artagnan declined all 
others, being unwilling to take the first chance from those 
who had the priority. 
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It was not known whether, after the taking of the 
bastion, the Rochellais had e\acuated it or left a garrison 
in It ; the object then was to examine the place near enoueli 
to verify the reports. 

D’Artagnan set out with his four companions, and fol- 
lowed the trench ; the two guards marched abreast with 
him, and the two soldiers followed behind. 

They arrived thus, screened by the lining of the trench, 
till they came within a hundred paces of the bastion. 
Therc, on turning round, D’Artagnan perceived that the 

. ■ aid, they had 

At the turning of the counterscarp they found llicin- 
selves within about sixty paces of the bastion. They saw 
no one, and the bastion seemed abandoned. 

The three composing our forlorn hope were deliberating 
whether they should proceed any farther, when all at once 
a circle of smoke enveloped the giant of stone, and a 
dozen balls came whistling round D’Artagnan and his 
companions. 

They knew all they wished to know; the bastion was 
guarded. A longer stay m this dangerous spot would 
have been useless imprudence. D'Artagnan and his two 
companions turned their backs, and commenced a retreat 
which resembled a flight. 

On arriving at the angle of the trench which was 
to serve them as a rampart, one of the guardsmen fell 
A ball had passed through his breast. The other, who 

1 1 , — — 1 u:,; towards the camp. 

, ' ' abandon his companion 

1 . id assist him m regain- 

i ^ ■ t two shots were fired 

One ball struck the head of the already wounded guard, 
and the other flattened itself against a rock, after having 
passed within two inches of D'Artagnan 

The young man turned quickly round, for this attack 
could not come from the bastion, w'hich vvas hidden bv 
the angle of the trench. The idea of the two soldiers 
who had abandoned him occurred to his mind, and with 
them he remembered the assassins of two evenings before. 
He resolved this time to know wath whom be had to deal , 
and fell upon the body of his comrade as if he had be v 
dead. 
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He quickly saw two heads appear above an abandoned 
work within thirty paces of him ; they were the heads of 
the two soldiers. D'Artagnan had not been deceived; 
these two men had only followed for the purpose of 
assassinating him, hoping that the young man^s death 
would be placed to the account of the enemy. 

As he might be only wounded, and might denounce 
their crime, they came up to him with the purpose of 
making sure. Fortunately, deceived by D’Artagnan’s 
trick, they neglected to reload their guns. 

When they were within ten paces of him, D’Artagnan, 
who in falling had taken care not to let go his sword, 
sprang up close to them, 

-,,^The assassins comprehended that if they fled towards 
e camp without having killed their man, tliey should be 
used by him; therefore their first idea was to join the 
y. One of them took his gun by the barrel, and 
'ed it as he would a club. He aimed a terrible blow at 
'D^Artagnan, who avoided it by springing to one side; 
but by this movement he left a passage free to the bandit, 
who darted off towards the bastion. As the Rochellais 
who guarded the bastion were ignorant of the intentions 
of the man they saw coming towards them, they fired 
upon him, and he fell, struck by a ball which broke his 
shoulder. 

Meantime D'Artagnan had thrown himself upon the 
other soldier, attacking him with his sword. The conflict 
was not long; the wretch had nothing to defend himself 
with but his dischatg:ed arquebuse. The sword of the 
guardsman slipped along the barrel of the now useless 
weapon, and passed through the thigh of the assassin, 
who fell, 

D’Artagnan immediately placed the point of his sword 
at his throat. 

Oh, do not kill me! ” cried the bandit. “ Pardon, 
pardon, my officer, and I will tell you all.** 

Is^ your secret of enough importance for me to spare 
your life for it? * asked the young man, withholding his 
arm. 

Yes; if you think existence worth anything to a man 
of twenty, as you are, and who may hope for everything, 
being handsome and brave, as you are.’^ 

^ . Wretch . .cried D’Artagnan, ‘ ‘ speak quickly I Who 
loyed x assassinate me? 
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“ A woman whom I don't know, but who is caile 
Milady.” 

” But if you don't know this woman, how do you knov 
her name? ” 

” My comrade knows her, and called her so. It wa 
u-ith him she agreed, and not with me; he even has i 
his pocket a letter from that person, who attaches grca 
importance to you, as I have heard him say.” 

" But how did you become concerned in this viUainou 
affair? ” 

” He proposed to me to undertake it \\ith him, and 
agreed.*’ 

” And how much did she give you for this fin< 
enterprise^” 

” A hundred louis ” 

"Weil, cornel ” said the young man, laughing, *‘sh 
thinks I am \vorth something A hundred louts? Well 
that was a temptation for two u retches like you, I uti 
derstand why you accepted it, and I grant you my pardon 
but upon one condition ” 

” What is that? ” said the soldier, uneasy at perceivinj 
that all was not over. 

*' That you will go nnd fetch me the letter your comradi 
has in his pocket.” 

“ But,” cried the bandit, ” that is only another way o 
killing me. How can I go and fetch that letter undei 
the fire of the bastion? ” 

” You must nevertheless make up your mind to go anc 
get it, or I swear you shall die by my hand.” 

” Pardon, Monsieur ; pity I In the name of that young 
lady you love, and whom you perhaps believe dead, bui 
who is not • ” cried the bandit, throwing himscif upon his 
knees and leaning upon his hand, — lor he began to los« 
his strength with his blood 

” And how do you know there is a young woman when 
I love, and that I believed that woman dead? ” ask« 
D'Artagnan. 

"By that letter which my comrade has in his 
pocket.” 

“ You see, then,” said D’Artagnan, “that i must havi 
that letter. So no more delay, no more hesitation; or els« 
whatever may be my repugnance to soiling my sword £ 
second time with the blood of a wretch like you, I swcai 
mtr ac an Vionp'sr “ atid at these worri< 
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"Since yon lost sight of that woman, and she is 
now in safety in the content, which you should never have 
allowed her to reach, try, at least, not to miss the man 
If you do, you know that my hand stretches far, and that 
you shall pay very dearly for the hundred louis you have 
from me.” 

No signature. Nevertheless it was plain the letter 
came from Milady. He consequently kept it as a piece of 
evidence, and being in safety behind the angle of the 
trench, he began to interrogate the wounded man. He 
confessed that he had undertaken with his comrade, — the 
same who was killed, — to carry off a young woman who 
was to leave Paris by the Barri^re do La Villette; but 
having stopped to drink at a cabaret, they had missed the 
carriage by ten minutes. 

" But vvhat viere jou to do W’ith that woman? ” asked 
D'Artagnan, with anguish 

" We were to have conveyed her to a h6tel in the Place 
Royale,” said the wounded man. 

"Yes, jes!" murmured D’Artagnan; "that’s the 
place, — -Milady’s own residence ' ” 

Then the young man tremhiingly comprehended what 
a terrible thirst for vengeance urged this woman on to 
destroj him, as well as all who loved him, and how* well 
she must be acquainted with the affairs of the court, since 
she had discovered all There could be no doubt she owed 
this information to the cardinal 

But amid all this he perceived, with a feeling of real 
joy, that the queen must have discovered the prison in 
which poor Madame Bonacieux was evpiating her devo- 
tion, and that she had freed her from that prison , and 
the letter he had receiv’ed from the young woman, and her 
passage along the road of Chaillot like an apparition, 
were now explained 

Then also, as Athos had predicted, it became possible 
to find Madame Bonacieu\, and a convent was not 
impregnable. 

This idea complefelv restored clemency to lus heart 
He turned towards the wounded man, who had watched 
with intense anxiety all the various expressions of his 
countenance, and holding out his arm to him, said, 
“Come, I will not abandon you thus. Lean upon me, 
and let us return to the c.amp ” 
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Yes,*' said the man, who could scarcely believe in 
such magnanimity, ‘'but is it not to have me hanged? ** 

“ You have my word,^’ said he; “ for the second time I 
give you your life.“ 

The wounded man sank upon his knees, to again kiss 
the feet of his preserver; but D^Artagnan, who had no 
longer a motive for staying so near the enemy, abridged 
the testimonials, of his gratitude. 

The guardsman who had returned at the first discharge 
announced the death of his four companions. They were 
therefore much astonished and delighted in the regiment 
when they saw the young man come back safe and 
sound. 

D’Artagnan explained the sword-wound of his com- 
panion by a sortie which he improvised. He described 
the death of the other soldier, and the perils they had 
encountered. This recital was for him the occasion of 
veritable triumph. The whole army talked of this expe- 
dition for a day, and Monsieur paid him his compliments 
upon it. Besides this, as every gjeat action bears its 
recompense with it, the brave exploit of D*Artagnan 
resulted in the restoration of the tranquillity he had lost. 
In fact, D’Artagnan believed that he might be tranquil, 
as one of his two enemies was killed and the other devoted 
to his interests. 

This tranquillity proved one thing, — that D/Artagnan 
did not yet know Milady. 


CHAPTER XLII 

THE ANJOU WINE 

After the most disheartening news of the king’s health, 
a report of his convalescence began to prevail in the camp; 
and as he was very anxious to be in person at the siege, 
it was said that as soon as he could mount a horse he 
would set forward. 

Meantime, Monsieur, who knew that from one day to 
the other he might expect to be removed from his com- 
mand by the Due d’Angouleme, by Bassompierre, or by 
Schomberg, who were all eager for his post, did but 
little, lost his days in wavering, and did not dare to at- 
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tempt any g^reat enterprise to drive the Engiuh from the 
Isle of Ri, where they still besieged the citadel St. Martin 
and the fort of La Pr^e, as on their side the French were 
besieging Rochelle. 

D’Artagnan, as we have said, had become more tran- 
quil, as always happens after a past danger, particularly 
when that dan e'er seems to have vanished He only felt 
one uneasiness, and that was at not heanng any tidings 
from his friends. 

But one morning at the commencement of the month of 
November eveo thing- was explained to him by this letter, 
dated from Villeroy : — 

“M. »*ArTacn*av, — MM Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, 
after having had an entertainment at my house, and 
enjoying themselves very much, created such a disturb- 
ance that the provost of the castle, a very rigid man, has 
ordered them to be confined for some days ; but I accom- 
plish tlie order they have given me by forwarding to you 
a dozen bottles of my Anjou wine, with which they are 
much pleased. They are desirous that you should drink 
to their health in their favourite wine. I have done this, 
and am, Monsieur, with great respect, 

“ Your veiy humble and obedient servant, 
“Godeau, Purveyor of ihe Musketeers,’* 

“That's all well' ’’ cried D’Artagnan. “They think 
□f me in their pleasures, as I thought of them in m> 
troubles. Well, I will certainly drink to tlieir health 
with all my heart, but 1 will not drink alone. “ 

And D’Artagnan went among those guardsmen with 
whom he had formed greater intimacy than with the 
atliers, to invite them to enjoy witii him this present of 
delicious Anjou wine which had been sent him from 
Villeroy. 

One of the two guardsmen was engaged that evening, 
lod another the next, so the meeting v-as fixed for the 
day after that 

D’Artagnan, on his return, sent the twelve bottles of 

wine tc '•* with strict 

irdecs ■ ' ' thCT. 

jn the 

JayD” ■ ■■ n? to 

issist i . ' , ' ■ ■ , 

Planchet, very proud of being raised to the dign 
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landlord, thouqrht he would make all ready, like an intel- 
ligent man; and with this view called in the assistance 
of the lackey of one of his master’s gfuests, named Four- 
rcau, and the false soldier who had tried to kill D’Ar- 
tairnan, and who, bclonginpf to no corps, had entered into 
the service of D’Artagnan, or rather of Planchct, after 
D’Artagnan had saved his life. 

The hour of the banquet being' come, the two guests 
arrived, took their places, and the dishes were arranged 
upon the table. Planchct waited, towel on arm; Four- 
rcau uncorked the bottles ; and Brisemont, which was 
the name of the convalescent, poured the wine, which 
was a little shaken by its journey, carefully into decan- 
ters. Of this wine, the first bottle being a little thick at 
the bottom, Brisemont poured the lees into a glass, and 
D’Artagnan desired him to drink it, for the poor devil 
had not yet recovered his strength. 

The guests having eaten the soup, were about to lift 
the first glass of wine to their lips, when all at once the 
•cannon sounded from Fort Louis and Fort Neuf. The 
guardsmen, imagining this to be caused by some unex- 
pected attack, either of the besieged or the English, 
sprang to their swords. D’Artagnan, not less forward 
than they, did likewise, and all ran out, in order to repair 
to their posts. 

But scarcely were they out of the room ere they were 
made aware of the cause of this noise. Cries of “ Live 
the king I Live the cardinal! ” resounded on every side, 
and the drums were beaten in all directions. 

In short, the king, impatient, as has been said, had 
come by forced marches, and had that moment arrived 
with all his household and a reinforcement of ten thousand 
troops. His Musketeers preceded and followed ' him. 
D’Artagnan, placed in line with his company, saluted with 
an expressive gesture his three friends, whose eyes soon 
discovered him, and M. de Tr6ville, who detected him 
at once. 

The ceremony of reception over, the four friends were 
soon in one another’s arms. 

'^Pardieur^ cried D’Artagnan, ‘‘you could not have 
arrived in better time; the dinner cannot have had time 
to get cold ! Can it, gentlemen? ” added the young man, 
turning to the two guards, whom he introduced to his 
friends. 
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*.* That- is not his writing I*’ said Athos. am 

acquainted with it; before we left Villeroy I settled the 
accounts of the regiment.’’ 

“A false letter altogether,” said Porthos, “we have 
not been disciplined. ” 

“ D’Artagnan,” said Aramis, in a reproachful lone, 
“how could you believe that ,we had made a dis- 
turbance? ” ^ ^ 

D’Artagnan grew pale, and a convulsive trembling 
shook all his limbs. 

“ Thou alarmest me I ” said Athos, who never used thee 
and thou but upon very particular occasions, “ what has 
happened? ” 

“Look you, my friends!” cried D’Artagnany “a 
horrible suspicion crosses my mind ! Can this be another 
vengeance of that woman? ” 

It was now ^thos who turned pale. 

D’Artagnan rushed towards the refreshment-room, the 
three musketeers and the two guards following him. 

■ The first object that met the eyes of D’Artagnan on 
entering the room was Brisemont, stretched upon the 
ground and rolling in horrible convulsions. 

Planchet and Fourreau, as pale as death, were tr 3 dng to 
give him succour ; but it was plain that all assistance was 
useless, — all the features of the dying man were distorted 
with agony. 

“ Ah ! ” cried he, on perceiving D’Artagnan, “ ah 1 this 
is frightful ! You pretend to pardon me, and you poison 
me!”' 


“ I ! ” cried D’Artagnan. “ I, wretch? What do you 
say? ” 

“ I .say that, it was you who gave me the wine; I say 
that it was you who desired me to drink it. I say you 
wished to avenge yourself on me, and I say that it is 
horrible ! ” 

“ Do not think so, Brisemont,” said D’Artagnan;.“ do 
not think so. I swear to you, I protest ” 

** Oh, but God is above ! God will punish you ! 
My God, grant that he may one day suffer what J 
suffer!” 


“ Upon the Gospel,” said D’Artagnan, throwing himself 
down by the dying man, “ I swear to you that the wine 


was poisoned and that I was going to drink of it as you 
did.” 
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•* I do not believe you,*’ cried the soldier, and he 
expired amid horrible tortures. 

“ Frightful 1 frightful I murmured Athos, while For- 
thos broke the bottles and Aramis gave orders, a little 
too late, that a confessor should be sent for. 

•' Oh, my friends,” said D’Artagnan, “you come once 
more to save my life, not only mine, but that of these 
gentlemen. Gentlemen,” continued he, addressing ih« 
guardsmen, ” I request you will be silent with regaitl 
to this adventure Great personages may have had a 
hand in what you have seen, and if talked about, the 
evil would only recoil upon us, ” 

” Ah, Monsieur 1 ” stammered Planchet, more dead 
than ali\c, — “ah. Monsieur, what an escape I have 
hadl ” 

” Hotv, sirrah 1 you were going to drink my wine? ’ 

”To the health of the king, Monsieur; I was going to 
drink a small glass of it if Fourreau had not told me 1 
was called. ' ’ 

” Alas 1 ” said Fourreau, w'hose teeth chattered wit! 
terror, “ I w’anted to get him out of the waj that I might 
drink by myself. ’ ’ 

” Gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, addressing the guards- 
men, ” you may easily comprehend that such a feast can 
only be very dull after what has taken place; so accept 
my excuses, and put off the party till another day, I 
of you.” 

The two guardsmen courteonsly accepted D’Artagnan'a 
excuses, and perceiving that the four friends desired to 
be alone, retired. 

When the young guardsman and the three musketeers 
were without witnesses, they looked at one another with 
an air which plainly expressed that each of them perceived 
the gravity of their situation. 

“In the first place,” said Athos, “let os leave this 
chamber; the dead are not agreeable company, particu- 
larly when they have died a violent death 

“ Planchet,” said D’Artagnan, “ I commit the corpse of 
this poor devil to jour care. Let him be interred in hoh 
ground. He committed a crime, it is true; but he 
repented of it.” 

And the four fnends quitted the room, leaving to 
Planchet and Fourreau the duty of paying mortuary 
honours to BHsemont. ^ 
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The host gave them another chamber, and served them 
with fresh eggs and some water, which Athos went him- 
self to draw at the fountain. In a few words, Porthos 
and Aram is were posted as to the situation. 

“ Well,'’ said D’Artagnan to Athos, “ you see, my dear 
friend, that this is war. to the death.” 

Athos shook' his head. ’ . ^ 

' “ Yes, yes,” replied he, “ I perceive that plainly; but 
do you really believe it is she? ” 

“ I am sure of it.” 

‘‘Nevertheless, I confess I still doubt.” 

“ But the fleur-de-lis on her shoulder? ” 

” She is some Englishwoman who has committed a 
crime in France, and has been branded in consequence." 

” Athos, she is your wife, I tell you,” repeated D’Ar* 
tagnan ; “only reflect how much the two descriptions 
resemble each other.” 

“Yes; but I should think the other must be dead, I 
hanged her so effectually.” 

It was D’Artagnan who now shook his head in his 
turn. 

“ But in either case, what is to be done? ” said the 
young man. 

“ The fact is, one cannot remain thus, with a sword 
hanging eternally over his head,” said Athos. “ We must 
extricate ourselves from this position.” 

“ But how? ” 

“ Listen ! You must try to see her, and have an ex- 
planation with her. Say to her : ‘ Peace or war ! Mv 
word as a gentleman never to say anything of you, never 
to do anything against you ; on your side, a solemn oath to 
remain neutral with respect to me. If not, I will apply to 
the chancellor, I will apply to the king, 1 will apply to the 
hangman, I will move the courts against you, I will 
denounce you as branded, I will bring you to trial ; and if 
3 ^ou arc acquitted, well, by the faith of a gentleman, ! will 
kill you at the corner of some wall, as I would a mad 
dog.’” 

“ I like the means well enough,” said D’Artagnan, 
“ but where and how to meet with her? ” 

“Time, dear friend, time brings round opportunity; 
opportunity is the martingale of man. The more we 
have ventured the more we gain, when we know how to 
wait.” 
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"Yes; but to wait surrounded by assassins and 
poisoners." 

" Bah I ” said Athos. " God has pres^r\'ed us hitherto, 
God tviU preserve us still." 

** Yes, wc. Besides, are men; and everythingr con- 
sidered, it is our lot to risk our lives; but j/te,” added he, 
in an undertone. 

" \Vb.at she? " asked Athos. 

" Constance." 

"Madame Bonacieux ! Ah, that’s true!” said Athos. 
" My poor friend, I had forgotten you were in love.” 

"Well, but," said Aramis, "have you not learned by 
the letter you found on the wretched corpse that she is 
in a convent? One may be very comfortable in a convent , 
and as soon as the siege of Rochelle is terminated, 1 
promise you on my part ” 

"Good," cried Athos, “good! Yes, my dear 
Aramis, we all know that your news have a reltgiouc 
tendency." 

" I am only temporarily a mu>keteer, ” said Aramis, 
humbly. 

" It is some time since he heard from his mistress," 
said Athos, in a low voice. ** But take no notice; v\c 
knovv all about that. " 

"Well,” said Porthos, "it appears to me that the 
me-nns arc very simple ” 

" What’ " asked D’Artagnan 

" You say she is in a convent’ ’’ replied Porthos 

" Yes " 

" Very well As soon as the stege is over, we’JI carry 
her off from that convent. " 

" But vve must first learn what convent she is in " 

“That’s true," said Porthos, 

"But I think I have it," said Athos. "Don’t >oii 
say, dear D’Artagnan, that it is the queen who has made 
choice of the convent for her? " 

" I believe so, at least." 

" In that case Porthos will assist us. 

" And how so, it you please? " 

"Why, by your marchioness, your duchess, jour prin- 
cess She must have a long arm.” 

" Hush 1 " said Porthos. placing a finger on his lip* 

" I believe her to be a cardtnallst; she must know nothing 
of the matter." 
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said Aramis, I take upon myscJf to obtain 
intellig^ence of her.** 

“ You, Aramis? ** cried the three friends. You ! And 
how? ** 

By the queen’s almoner, to whom 1 am very intimately 
allied,” said Aramis, colouring. 

And on this assurance, the four friends, who had 
finished their modest repast, separated, with the promise 
of meeting again that evening. D’Artagnan returned to 
less Important affairs, and the three musketeers repaired 
to the king’s quarters, where they had to prepare their 
lodging. 


CHAPTER XLIII 

THK IXN* OF TUK RED DOinECOT 

Meanwhile, the king, who, with more reason than the 
cardinal, showed his hatred for Buckingham, although 
scarcely arrived was in sticli haste to meet the enemy 
that he commanded ever}' disposition to be made to drive 
the English from the Isle of Rc, and afterwards to press 
the siege of Rochelle; but notwithstanding his earnest 
wish, he was delayed by the dissensions which broke out 
between MM. Bassompierre and Schomberg, against the 
Due d’Angouli-mc. 

MM. liassompierre and Schomberg were marshals of 
France, and claimed their right of commanding the army 
under the orders of the king ; but the cardinal, who feared 
that BnsSompierre, n Huguenot at heart, might press but 
feebly the English and Rochellais, his brothers in religion, 
supported the Due d’AngouItime, whom the king, at his 
instigation, had named liculcnani-gcneral. The result 
was that to prevent MM. Bassompierre and Schomberg 
from deserting the army, a separate command had to be 
given to each.^ Bassompierre took up his quarters on the 
north of the city, between Leu and Dompierre; the Due 
d’Angoulemc on the east, from Dompierre to Perigny; 
and M.^ dc Schomberg on the south, from Perigny to 
Angoutln. 

the quarters of Monsieur were at Dompierre; the 
quarters of the king were sometimes at F.slrce, sometimes 
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at Jarrle ; the cardinal's quarters were upon the downs, al 
the bridge of La Pierre, in a simple house w'ithout anj 
intrenchment. So that Monsieur watched Bassompierre; 
the king, the Due d’AngoulSme; and the cardinal, M- d« 
Sebomberg. 

As soon as this organisation was established, they set 
about driiang the English from the Isle. 

The juncture was favourable. The English, who 
require, above eveiy'thing, good living in order to be good 
soldiers, only eating salt meat and bad biscuit 
invalids in their camp. St'ii . ■' i 

at this ‘ ■ 

every d ■ ■ - . > 

of L'Ai «.{. v»eiy tide literall}' 

coiered wrecks of pinnaces, robergeSf and 

feluccas. The result ivas that even if the king’s troops 
remained quietly in their camp, it was eiddent that some 
day or other, Buckingham, who only continued m the Isle 
from obstinacy, would be obliged to raise the siege. 

But as M. de Toiras gave information that everything 
was preparing in the enemy’s camp for a fresh assault, the 
king judged that it would be best to put an end to the 
affair, and gave the necessary orders for a decisive action. 

As It IS not our intention to give a journal of the si^e, 
but on the contrary only to describe such of the events of 
it as are connected with the history we are relating, we 
will content ourselves with saying in tw’o words that the 
expedition succeeded, to the great astonishment of the 
king, and the great glory of the cardinal. The English, 
repulsed fool by foot, b^ten in ah encounters, and de. 
feated in the passage of the Isle of Loie, were obliged 
to re-embark, leavnng on the field of battle two thousand 
meo, among whom were five colonels, three lieutenant- 
colonels, two hundred and fifty captains, twenty gentle- 
men of rank, four pieces of cannon, and sixty flags, which 
were taken to Pans fay Claude de Saint-Simon, and sus- 
pended with great pomp in the arches of Notre-Dame. 

Te Deums were chanted in camp, and afterwards 
throughout France- 

The cardinal was left free to carry on the siege, with- 
out having, at least at the present, anything to fear on 
the part of the English. 

But it must be acknowledged, tWs repose was huf 
momentarj. An tativoy of the Duke of Buckinglvt^^ 
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named Montague, was talccn^ and proof was obtained 'Of a 
league between the German Empire, Spain, England, and 
Lorraine, This leagvte was dircclccl against France. 

Still further, in BiickinglianFs lodging, which he had 
been forced to aI)an(lon more precipitately than he ex- 
pected, papers were found which confirmed this alliance, 
and which, as thc.cardinal asserts in his memoirs, strongly 
compromised Madame de Chcvrcusc, and consequently the 
queen. 

It was upon the cardinal that all the rcsponsil>iIity fell, 
for one is not a despotic minister without responsibility. 
All,” therefore, of the vast resources of his genius were 
at work night and day, engaged in listening to the 
least report heard in any of the great kingdoms of 
Europe. 

The cardinal was acquainted with the activity, and more 
particularly the hatred, of Buckingham. If the league 
which threatened France triumphed, all his influence 
would be lost. Spanish policy and Austrian policy would 
have their representatives in the cabinet of the Louvre, 
where they had as yet but partisans; and he, Richelieu, — 
the French minister, the national minister, — would be 
ruined. The king, even while obeying him like a child, 
hated him as a child hates his master, and would abandon 
him to the personal vengeance of Monsieur and the queen. 
He would then be lost, and France, perhaps, with him. 
All this must be prepared against. 

Couriers, becoming every instant more numerous, sue- 
ceeded one another, day and night, in the little hoii.se of 
the bridge of La Pierre, in which the cardinal had estab- 
lished his residence. 

There were* monks, who wore the frock with such an 
ill grace that it was easy to perceive they belonged to the 
church militant; women, a little inconvenienced by Uieir 
costume as pages, and whose large trousers could not 
entirely conceal their rounded forms; and peasants udth 
blackened hands but with fine limbs, savouring of the man 
of quality a league off. 

There were also less agreeable visits, — for two or three 
times, reports were spread that the cardinal had ncarlv 
been assassinated. 

It is true that the enemies of the cardinal said that it 
was he himself who set these bungling assassins to work, 
m order lo have, if wanted> the right of using reprisals ; 
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but we must not believe everything ministers saj, nor 
everything their enemies say. 

These attempts did not prevent the cardinal, to whom 

his 1 

brai 

coir • • .. * 

someiiiiies to cuiiicr wiiii trie King, anu sometimes to nave 
an interview with a messenger whom he did not wish to 
see at home. 

On their part the Musketeers, who had not much to do 
with the siege, were not under very strict orders, and led 
a joyous life. This was the more easy for our three 
companions in particular; for being friends of M. de Tr^- 
ville, they obtained from him special permission to be 
absent after the closing of the camp. 

Now, one evening when D'Artagnan, who was in the 
trenches, was not able to accompany them, Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis, mounted on their battle-steed.s. 
enveloped in their war-cloaks, with their hands upon their 
pistol-butts, were returning from a drinking-placc called 
the Red Dovecot, which Athos had discovered two davs 
before upon the route to Jarrie, following the road which 
led to the camp, and quite on their guard, as we have 
stated, for fear of an ambuscade, when, about a quarter 
of a league from the village of Boisnau, they fancied they 
heard the sound of horses approaching them. They im- 
mediately all three halted, closed in, and waited, occupy- 
ing the middle of the road In an instant, and as the 
moon broke from behind a cloud, they saw at a turning of 
the road two horsemen who. on perceiving them, stopped 
in their turn, appearing to deliberate whether they should 
continue their route or go back. The hesitation created 
some suspicion in the three friends, and Athos, advancing 
a few paces in front of the others, cried in a firm voice, 
“Who goes there? ” 

“Who goes there, yourselves? ’’ replied one of the 
horsemen. 

“ That is not an answer,’’ replied .Athos. “ U'ho goes 
there? Answer, or w'e charge ’’ 

“ Beware of what you are about, gentlemenl ’’ said a 
clear voice which seemed accustomed to command. 

“It is some superior ofheer making his night-rounds,'* 
said Athos. “ What do you wish, gentlemen? “ 

“ Who are you? ’’ said the same voice, in the same 
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commanding lonp. “ Answer in your turn, or you may 
repent of your disobedience/^ 

-‘'King's musketeers," said Athos, more and more con- 
vinced that he who interrogated them had the right to 
do so. 

" What company? " 

“Company of Trdvillc/’ 

“ Advance, and give an account of what you arc doing 
here at this hour." 

three companions advanced ralher humbly^ — for all 
were now convinced that they had to do with some one 
more powerful than themselves, — leaving Athos the post 
of speaker. 

One of the two riders, he who had spoken second, was 
ten paces in front of his companion. Alhos made a sign 
to Porthos and Aramis also to remain in the rcar^ and 
advanced alone. 

“ Your pardon, my officer/* said Alhos; “but we were 
ignorant with whom we had to do, and you may see that 
we were keeping good guard,** 

“Your name? *’ said the ofiiccr, who covered a part o! 
his face with his cloak. 

“But yourself, Monsieur," said Athos, who began to 
be annoyed by this inquisition, “ give me, I beg you, the 
proof that you have the right to question me.** 

“ Your name? *’ repeated the cavalier a second time, 
letting his cloak fall, and leaving his face uncovered. 

“ Monsieur the Cardinal 1 ** cried the sUipched mus- 
keteer. 

“Your name?** cried his Eminence, for the third 
time. 

“ Athos," said the musketeer. 

The' cardinal made a sign to his attendant, who drew 
near. “ These three musketeers shall follow us/* said he, 
in an undertone. “ I am not willing it should be known 
I have left the camp; and if they follow us we shall be 
certain they will tell nobody/* 

“We are gentlemen, Monseigneur,"* said Athos; 
require our parole, and give yourself no uneasiness. 
Thank God, we can keep a secret.** 

The cardinal fixed his piercing eyes on this courageous 
speaker. ^ 

have a quick ear, M, Athos,** said the cardinal; 
but now listen to this. It is not from mistrust that I 
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request you to follow me, but for my security. Your 
companions are no doubt MM. Porthos and Aramis.” 

“ Yes, your Eminence,” said Athos, while the two 
musketeers who had remained behind advanced hat in 
hand. 

“ I know you, gentlemen,” said the cardinal, “ I know 
you. I know you are not quite my friends, and I am 
sorry you are not so ; but 1 know you are brave and loyal 
genUemcn, and that confidence may be placed in you. M. 
Athos, do me then the honour to accompany me ; you and 
your two friends, and then I shall have an escort to excite 
envy in his Majesty, if we should meet him.” 

The three musketeers bowed to the necks of their horses. 

** Well, upon my honour,” said Athos, “ your Eminence 
is right in taking us with you; we have seen se\cral tll- 
lookmg * ‘ ■ ■ ' * 

at the 

‘•A 

cardina. , ^ 

“And that is the reason why I have the honour to 
inform your Eminence of what has happened; for you 
might learn it from others, and upon a false account 
believe us to be in fault.” 

“ What have been the results of jour quarrel?” said 
the cardinal, knitting his brow 

“My friend Aramis, here, has received a slight sword- 
wound in the arm, but not enough to prevent him, as 
your Eminence may see, from mounting to the assault to- 
morrow, if your Eminence orders an escalade.” 

“ But you are not the men to allow sword-wounds to be 
inflicted upon you thus,” said the cardinal “Come, be 
frank, gentlemen, you have settled accounts wnth some- 
body ! Confess; you know I have the right of giving 
absolution.” 

“ 1, Monseigneur? ” said Athos “ I did not even draw 
my sword, but I took him who offended me round the 
body, and threw him out of the window, ft appears that 
in falling,” continued Athos, with some hesitation, ” he 
broke his thigh.” 

“Ah, ah I ” said the cardinal; “and you, M. 
Porthos? ” 

“I, Moaseigneur, knowing that duelling is p * 

— I seized a bench, and gave one of these brigan 
blow that 1 believe his shoulder is broken.” 
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“Very well/’ satd the cardinnl; “ nnd you, M, 
Aramis?” 

“ Monsclg-ncur, being of a very mud disposition, and 
being, likewise, of which Monscigneur perhaps is not 
aware, about to enter into orders, I endeavoured to 
appease my comrades, when one of these wretches gavt 
me a wound with a sword, ircnchorously, across my left 
arm. Then I admit my patience failed me; I drew my 
sword in my turn, and as he came back to the charge, 
I fjincicd I felt that in throwing himself upon me, he let 
it pass througli his body. I only know for a certainly that 
he fell ; and it seemed to me tlint he was borne away with 
Ids two companions/' 

“The devil, gentlemen I said tlic cardinal, “three 
men placed hors dc combnf in a cabaret squabble I You 
don’t do your work by hah'cs. And pray what was this 
quarrel about?” 

“These fellows were drunk/’ said Alhos, “ and know- 
ing there was a lady who had arrived at the cabaret this 
evening, they wanted to force her door/’ 

“ Force her door ! ” said the cardinal, “ and for what 
purpose? ” 

“ To do her violence, without doubt/* said Alhos. “ I 
have had the honour of informing your F.minrncc that 
these men were drunk/’ 

And was this lady young and handsome? “ asked the 
cardinal, with a certain degree of anxiety. 

“We did not see her, Monseigneur,” said Alhos. 

“You did not see her? Ah, very well,’' replied the 
cardinal, quickly. “ You did well to defend the honour 
of a woman ; and as 1 am going to the Red I3ovccot my- 
self, I shall know if you have told me the truth.” 

“Monseigneur,” said Athos, haughtily, '*\vc arc 
gentlemen, and to save our heads we would not bo guilty 
of a falsehood.” 

“Therefore I do not doubt what you sav, M. Alhos, 
1 do not doubt it for a single instant; but/’ added he, 
” to change the conversation, was this lady alone? ” 

“ The lady had a cavalier shut up with her,” said Athos, 
“but as notwithstanding the noise, this cavalier did not 
show himself, it is to be presumed that he is a coward ” 

“judge not rashly, says the Gospel,” replied \hc 
cardinal. ^ 

Athos bowed. 
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“And now, gentlemen, that’s wdl,” continued the 
cardinal “ 1 know what I wish to know; follow me." 

The three musketeers passed behind his Eminence, who 
again enveloped his face in bis cloak, and put his horse in 
motion, keeping from eight to ten paces in advance of his 
four companions. 

The> soon arrived at tlie silent, solitary inn. No 
doubt the host knew wh.at illustrious visitor was e\pected, 
and had consequently sent intruders out of the way. 

Ten paces from the door the cardinal made a sign to 
his esquire and the three musketeers to halt A saddled 
horse was fastened to the window-shutter, The cardinal 
knocked three times, and in a peculiar manner 

A man, enveloped in a cloak, came out immediately, 
and cvehanged some rapid veords with the cardinal; after 
which he mounted his horse, and set off in the direction 
of Surgires, which was likewise the vvay to Paris. 

".Advance, gentlemen,” said the cardinal. 

" Vou have told me the truth, my gentlemen," said he, 
addressing the musketeers, ‘‘and it will not be my fault 
if our encounter this evening be not advantageous to you 
In the meantime, follow me.” 

The cardinal alighted; the three musketeers did like- 
wise. The cardinal threw the bridle of his horse to his 
esquire; the three musketeers fastened their horses to the 
shutters. 

The host stood at the door. For him, the cardinal was 
only an officer coming to visit a lady. 

“ Have you any chamber on the ground-floor where 
these gentlemen can wait near a good fire’” said the 
cardinal. 

The host opened the door of a large room, m which an 
old stove had just been replaced by a large and excellent 
chimney, 

“ I have this,” said he 

“That will do," replied the cardinal. " Enter, gentle- 
men, and be kind enough to wait for me ; I shall not be 
more than half-an-hour. ” 

* ' {he ground-floor 

her information, 
has no need of 
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. CHAPTER XLIV 

THE UTILITY OF STOVE-PIPES 

It was evident that witliout suspecting; it, and actuatei 
solely by their chlvalcic and adventurous character, ou 
three friends had just rendered a service to some one thi 
cardinal honoured witli his special protection. 

Now, who was that some one? That was the queslioi 
the three musketeers put to one another. Then, seeing 
that none of their replies couJd throw any lig-ht on tin 
subject, Porthos called the host and asked for dice, 

Porthos and Aramis placed themselves at the table ant 
beg^an to play. Athos walked about in a contemplativi 
mood. 

While thinking' and walking, Athos passed and repasset 
before the pipe of the stove, broken in halves, the othci 
extremity passing into the chamber above; and cver^ 
time he passed and repassed he heard a murmur of words 
which at length fixed his attention. Athos went close t< 
it, and distinguished some words that appeared to mem 
so great an interest that he made a sign to his friends tc 
be silent, remaining himself bent with his ear directed U 
the opening of the lower orifice. 

‘‘Listen, Milady,'* said the cardinal, “the affair is im- 
portant. Sit down, and let us talk it oi^er.” 

“.Milady I “ murmured Athos, 

“I listen to your Eminence with the greatest atten- 
tion,*' replied a female voice which made the niusketeei 
start, 

“ A small vessel with an English crew, whose captain is 
on my side, awaits you at the mouth of the Charente, at 
Fort of the Point. He will set sail to-morrow morning.*’ 

“ I must go thither to-night?'* 

“ Instantly I That is to say, when you have received 
my instructions. Two men, whom you will find at the 
door on going out, will serve you as escort. You will 
allow me to leave first; then, after half-an-hour, you can 
go away in your turn.*' 

“ Yes, Monseigneur. Now let us return to the mission 
with which you wish to charge me; and as I desire to 
continue to merit the confidence of your Eminence, deign 
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to unfold It to me in terms dear and precise, that I may 
not commit an error,” 

There was an instant of profoond silence between the 
two interlocutors, it was evident the cardinal was weiiTh- 
ing- beforehand the terms in which be was about to speak, 
and that Milady was collecting all her intellectual faculties 
to comprehend the thing's he was about to say, and to 
engrave them in her memory when they should be spdvcn, 

Athos took advantage of this moment to tell ins two 
companions to fasten the door inside, and to make them a 
sign to come and listen with him. 

The two musketeers, who loved their ease, brought a 
chair for each of themselves and one for Athos. All three 
then sat down with their heads together and their ears on 
the alert. 

*' You will go to London,” continued the cardinal. 
“Arrived in London, you wdl seek Jludungham ” 

“ I must beg your Eminence to observe, ” said Milady, 
“ that since the affair of the diamond studs, about which 
the duke always suspected me, his Grace distrusts me.” 

“ Well, this time,” said the cardinal, “it is not neces- 
sary to steal his confidence, but to present yourself frankly 
and loyally as a negotiator.” 

“ Frankly and loyally,” repeated Milady, with an un- 
speakable expression of duplicity. 

” Yes, frankly and loyally,” replied the cardinal, in the 
same tone. ” All this negotiation must be earned on 
openly.” 

“ 1 will follow your Eminence’s instructions to the 
letter. I only wait till you give them,” 

“ You will go to Buckingham in my behalf, and you 
will tell him 1 am acquainted with all the preparations he 
has made; but that they g^ive me no uneasiness, since at 
the first step he takes I will ruin the queen ” 

“\Vjll he believe that your Eminence is in a position 
to accomplish the threat thus made? ” 

“ Yes; for I have the proofs,” 

“ 1 must be able to present these proofs for his 
appreciation, ” 

'* Without doubt And you will fell him I will publish 
the report of Bois-Robert and the hfarquls de Ccautru, 
upon the interview which the duke had at the residence 
of Madame the Constable with the queen, on the evening 
Madame the Constable gave a masquerade. You will fell 
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him, in order that he may not doubt, that he came there 
in the costume of the Great Mogul, which the Chevalier 
de Guise was to have worn, and that he purchased this 
exchange for the sum of three thousand pistples/' 

“Well, Monseigneur? 

“ All the details of his coming into and going out of 
the palace — on the night when he introduced himself in 
the character of an Italian fortune-teller — you will tell 
him, that he may not doubt the correctness of my in- 
formation ; that he had under his cloak a large white 
robe dotted with black tears, death heads, and cross- 
bones, — for in case of a surprise, he was to pass for the 
phantom of the White Lady who, as all the world knows, 
appears at the Louvre every time any great event is 
impending.** 

“ Is that all, Monseigneur? ” 

“ Tell him also that I am acquainted with all the details 
of the adventure at Amiens ; that I will have a little 
romance made of it, wittily turned, with a plan of the 
garden, and portraits of the principal actors in that noc- 
turnal romance.** 

“ I will tell him that.** 

“ Tell him further, that I hold I^fontague in my power; 
that Montague is in the Bastille; that no letters were 
found upon him, it is true, but that torture may make him 
tell much of what he knows, and even what he does 
not know.** 

“Exactly.** 

“ Then add that his Grace has, in the precipitation 
with which he quitted the Isle of R^, forgotten and left 
behind him in his lodging a certain letter from Madame 
de Chevreuse which singularly compromises the queen, 
inasmuch as it proves not only that her Majesty can love 
the enemies of the king, but that she can conspire with 
the enemies of France. You recollect perfectly all I have 
told you, do you not? ** 

“Your Eminence will judge ; the bafl of Madame the 
Constable; the night at the Louvre; the evening at 
Amiens; the arrest of Montague; the letter of Madame 
de Chevreuse.’’ 

“ That’s it,” said the cardinal, — “ that’s it. You have 
an excellent memory, Milady.** 

“But,” resumed she to whom the cardinal addressed 
this flattering comoHment. “ if, in spite of all these 
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reasons, the duke does not give way, and eontmues to 
menace France? ’* 

“ The duke is in love to madness, or rather to foliy,” 
replied Richelieu, with great bitterness. “ Like the 
ancient paladins, he has only undertaken this war to 
obtain a look from his lady-love- If he becomes certain 
that this war will cost the honour, and perhaps the liberty, 
0 / tlie lady of his thoughts, as he says. I will anstver for 
it he will look twice.” 

And yet,” said Milady, uith a persistence that proved 
she wished to see clearly to the end of the mission with 
which she was about to be charged, — “and 3 et, if he 
persists^ " 

“If he persists?" said the cardinal. ‘‘That is not 
probable ” 

“ It is possible," said Milady, 

“ If he persists " His Eminence made a pause, 

and resumed If he persists — well, then 1 shall hope for 
one of those events w'hich change the destinies of 
States ” 

" If jour Eminence would quote to me some one of 
these events in history,” said Milady, "perhaps I should 
partake of your confidence as to the future.” 

” Well, here, for example,” said Richelieu - " when, in 
t6io, for 3 cause similar to that which moves the duke. 
King Henry IV., of glorious memory, was about, at the 
same time, to invade P'landers and Italy, in order to 
attack Austria on both sides. Well, did there not happen 
an event which saved Austria? W'hy should not the King 
of ‘ ■ 

ife-stab m 
th* 

” Does not your Eminence fear that (he punishment 
iadicted upon RavsWac may deter any one who might 
entertain the idea of imitating him’ ” 

“ There will be, in all times and in all countries, par- 
ticularly if religious divisions exist in those countries, 
fanatics who ask nothing better than to become martyrs. 
Ay, and observe, — it just occurs to me that the Puritans 
are furious against Buckingham, and their preachers de- 
signate him as the Antichrist ” 

■" Well? ” said Milady. 

" Well/' continued the cardinal, in an indifferent tone 
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“ the only thing to be sought for at this moment is some 
woman, handsome, young, and clever, who has cause of 
quarrel with the duke. The duke has had many affairs 
of gallantry; and if he has fostered his amours by pro- 
mises of eternal constancy, he must likewise have sown the 
seeds of hatred by his eternal infidelities,” 

“ No doubt,” said Milady* coolly, “ such a woman may 
be found.” 

“Well, such a woman, who would place the knife of 
Jacques Clement or of Ravaillac in the hands of a fanatic, 
would save France.” 

“Yes; but she would then be the accomplice of an 
assassination.” 

“ Were the accomplices of Ravaillac or of Jacques 
Clement ever known? ” 

“No; for perhaps they were too high placed for any 
one to dare look for them where they were. The Palace 
of Justice would not be burned down for everybody, 
Monseigneur. ” 

“ You think, then, that the fire at the Palace of Justice 
was not caused by chance? ” asked Richelieu, in the 
tone with which he would have put a question of no 
importance. 

“1, Monseigneur?” replied Milady, “I think no- 
thing ; I quote a fact, that is all. Only I say that if I 
were named Madame de Montpensier, or the Queen Marie 
de Mddicis, I should use less precautions than I take, 
being simply called Milady Clarik. ” 

That is just,” said Richelieu. “ What do you require, 
then? ” 

‘ “ I require an order which would ratify beforehand all 
that I should think proper to do for the greatest good of 
France.” 

“ Blit in the first place, this woman I have described 
must be found, who is desirous of avenging herself upon 
the duke.” 

“ She is found,” said Milady. 

“ Then the miserable fanatic must be found who will 
serve as an instrument of God*s justice.” 

“ He will be found.” 

“Well,” said the cardinal, “then it will be time to 5 
claim the order which you just now required.” '■ 

“Your Eminence is right,” replied Milady; ‘‘and I 
have been wrong in seeing in the mission with which - 
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you honour me anything- but that which it really is, — that 
is to say, to announce to his Grace, on the part of you« 
Eminence, that you are acquainted with the different dis- 
gruiscs by means of which he succeeded in approaching 
the queen during the f6te given by Madame the Constable, 
that you have proofs of the interview granted at tbt 
Louvre by the queen to a certain Italian astrologer wbc 
was no other than the Duke of Buckingham ; that yot 
have ordered a little romance of a satirical nature to b< 
written upon the adventures of Amiens, with a pfan oi 
the gardens in which those adventures took place, and 
portraits of the actors who figured in them; that Mon^ 
tague IS in the Bastille, and that the torture may make 
him say things he remembers, and even things he has for- 
gotten; that you possess a certain letter from Madame de 
Chevreuse, found in his Grace's lodging, which singulaih 
compromises not only her who wrote it, but her in w hose 
name it was written. Then, if he persists, notu ithst md- 
ing all this, — as that is, as 1 have said, the h nt ot my 
mission, — I shall have nothing to do but to God 

to work a miracle for the salvation of Franit I iiat is 
it, is it not. Monseigneur, and I shall ha^e notiung else 
to do? ” 

** That is it,” replied the cardinal, dr>ty 

"And now,” said Milady, without appearn, to remark 
the change of the duke’s tone towards Ik ow tliai J 

have received the instructions of \oir F ' >ce as cce- 


cerns your enemies, Monseigneur w lU per 
few words to him of mine'-' ” 

“ Have you enemies, then^ ” I'std K 
“ Yes, Monseigneur, encniics aj > '* 
me all your support, for I m ice 


t me to say a 


"om rcr sr * 

scrvnrgji'-" 


Eminence. 

'* Who arc they? ” rep lie ’ 
“ In the first place, tl ere 
Bonacieux.” 

” She is in the prison of ’ • 
“ That is to say, s'k wa-- 
the queen has obtain d 
of which she has been * ^ ' 

“ To a convent ' s- - - s - 
** Yes, to a con\e': 

“ And to wiiivb ' ” 


'eol'ed V 
- -1 the Ir 

a COSTSei*' 


«r- 

in 
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But I will know 1 
' “ And your Eminence will tell me in what convent that 
woman is? 

can see nothing; inconvenient' in that/^ said the 
cardinal. 

“ Well, now I have an enemy much more to be dreaded 
by me than this little Madame Bonacieux. ” ' 

“ Who is that? 

Her lover. ‘ 

' “ What is his name? 

“ Oh, your Eminence knows him well,’’ cried Milady, 
carried away by her angler. “ He is the evil g*enius of 
both of us. It is he who in an encounter with your 
Eminence’s Guards decided the victory in favour of the 
king-’s Musketeers; it is he who gave three desperate 
wounds to De Wardes, your emissary, and who caused 
the affair of the diamond studs to fail ; it is he who, 
knowing it was I who had Madame Bonacieux carried 
off, has sworn my death. ” 

“ Ah, ah 1 “ said the cardinal, “ I know of whom you 
speak. “ 

** I mean that miserable D’Artagnan.“ 

“ He is a bold fellow,” said the cardinal. 

“ And it is exactly because he is a bold fellow that he 
is the more to be feared.” 

” I must have,” said the duke, ” a proof of his connec- 
tion with Buckingham.” 

“ A proof? ” cried Milady; “ I will have ten.” ‘ - 

“ Well, then, it becomes the simplest thing- in the 
world; get me that proof, and I will send him to the 
Bastille.”. 

” So far good, Monseigneur; but afterwards? ” 

“ When once In the Bastille, there is no afterwards ! ” 
said the cardinal, in a low voice. “ Ah, pardieul ” con- 
tinued he, “ if it were as easy for me to get rid of 'my 
enemy as it is easy to get rid of yours, and if it were 
against such people you required impunity ” 

“Monseigneur,” replied Milady, “a fair exchange. 
Life for life, man for man ; give me one, I will p^ive vou 
the other.” ^ 

I don t know what you mean, nor do I even desire to 
know what you mean,” replied the cardinal; “ but I wish 
to please you, and see nothing out of the way in giving 
vou what you demand with respect to so Infamous a crea- 
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lure, — the more so as 30U telj me this paltry D’Artagna 
5 s a libertine, a duellist, and a traitor." 

An infamous scoundrel, Monscigfneur, a scoundrel * 

" Give me paper, a quill, and some ink. then," said tf 
cardinal. 

“ Here they are, Monseigneur.” 

There was a moment of silence, which prored that tf 
cardinal was employed in seeking the terms in which 1: 
should write the note, or else in wTiting it. Athos, wb 
had not lost a word of the conversation, took his two con 
panions by the hand, and led them to the other end ( 
the room 

" Well,” said Porthos, " what do jou want, and wh 
do you not let us listen to the end of the conversation? ” 

" Hush f ” said Athos, speaking m a low voice. " U' 
have heard all it was necessary w e should bear ; beside; 
I don’t prevent j'ou from listening, but I must be gone." 

“ You must be gone ' ” said Porthos ; " and if the cai 
dinal asks for jou, what answer can we make^ ” 

*' Vou will not wait till he asks; you will speak firs: 
and tell him that I am gone on the look-out, b^usc cei 
tain expressions of our host bate given me reason to thin 
the road is not safe. I will say two words about it to fli 
cardinal’s esquire hkew’ise. The rest concerns myself 
don't be uneasy about that ” 

"Be prudent, Athos," said Aramis. 

" Be easy on that head," replied Athos, "you know 
am cool enough " 

Porthos and Aramis resumed their places by th 
stOve-pipe. 

As to Athos, he went out without any mystery, too! 
his horse, which was tied with those of his friends to th 
fastenings of the shutters, in four words convinced th 
attendant of the necessity of a vanguard for their return 
carefully eicamined the priming 0/ his pistols, drew hi, 
sword, and took, like a forlorn hope, the road to the camp 
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earnest game at dice with Aramis. He cast a rapid glnncc 
round the room, and perceived that one of his men 'was 
missing. 

- What has become of ,M. Athos? asked he. 

''Monseigneur/* replied Porlhos, he is gone. as a 

scout, on account of some words of our host, which made 
him believe the road was not safe.'' 

“ And you, what have you done, M. Porlhos? ' 

“ I havc'won five pistoles of Aramis.” 

** Well; now will you return with me? ” 

’ ** We arc at your Eminence's orders.” 

” To horse, then, gentlemen ; for it is getting late.” 

The attendant was at the door, holding the cardinaPs 
horse by the bridle. At a short distance a group of two 
men and three horses appeared in the shade. These were 
the two men who were to conduct Milady to the fort pf 
the Point, and superintend her embarkation. . ' 

The attendant confirmed to the cardinal what the two 
musketeers had already said witli respect to Athos. The 
cardinal madc an approving gesture, and retraced his route 
with the same precautions he had used in coming. 

- Let us leave him to follow the road to the camp pro- 
tected by his esquire and the two musketeers, and return 
to Athos.' 

For a hundred paces he maintained the speed at which 
he started ; but when out of sight he turned his horse to 
the righti' made a circuit, and came back within twenty 
paces of a high hedge to watch the passage of the little 
troop.' Having recognised the laced hats of his com- 
panions and the golden fringe of the cardinal’s cloak, he 
waited till the horsemen had turned the angle of the road, 
and having lost sight of them, he returned at a gallop to 
the inn, which was opened to him without hesitation. 

, The host recognised him. 

“ My officer,” said Athos, ” has forgotten to give a 
piece of very important information to the lady, and has 
sent me back to repair his forgetfulness.” 

” Go up,” said the host; “ she is still in her chamber.” 

Athos availed himself of the permission, ascended the 
stairs with his lightest step, gained the landing, and 
through the open door perceived Milady putting on her hat, 

He entered the chamber and closed the door behind him. 
At the noise he made in pushing the bolt, Milady turned 
round; ' ■ 
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Athos wa5 standin/r before the door, envcioped in kis 
cloak, with his hat pulled down over his eyes. On seeing 
this figure, mute and immovable as a statue, Milady was 
frightened. 

“ Who arc you, and what do you want? *' cried she. 

“ Humph," murmured Athos, " it is certainly she! " 

And letting fall his cloak and raising his hat, he 
advanced fow'arrfs Afi/a dy. 

" Oo j'ou know me, Madame? "said he. 

Milady made one step forward, and then drew back as 
if she had seen a serpent 

" So far, tvelJ," said Athos. " I perceive you know 
me." 

" The Comte de la Fire ! ” murmured Milady, be- 
coming exceedingly pale, and drawing back till the wall 
prevented her from going any further. 

" Yes, Milady,” replied Athos; ” the Comte dc la Fire 
in person, who comes expressly from the other world to 
have the pleasure of pajing you a visit Sit down, 
Madame, and let us talk, as the cardinal said." 

Milady, under the influence of inexpressible terror, sat 
down without uttering a >vord. 

You certainly are a demon sent upon the earth ! " 
said Athos. " Your power is great, I know; but y'ou 
also know that with the help of God men have often 
conquered the most terrible demons. You ha\e once 
before thrown yourself in my path. I thought I had 
crushed you, Madame, but cither 1 was deceived, or heil 
has resuscitated you ! " 

Milady at these words, which recalled frightful remem- 
brances, hung down her head U'ith a suppressed groan. 

" Yes, hell has resuscitated you," continued Athos. 
"Hell has made you rich, hell has gi'en you another 
name, hell has almost made you another face; but it has 
neither effaced the stains from your soul nor the brand 
from your body, " 

Milady arose as if moved by a powerful spring, and her 
eyes flashed lightning Athos remained sitting. 

" You believed me to be dead, did you not, as I 


believed you to be? And the name of Athos as well con- 
cealed the Comte de la Fire, as the name Milaf»-wClarik 
concealed Anne de Breuil. Was it not so you f _ Mled 
when your honoured brother married us? Ouc^ 
truly a strange one," continued Athov, laiighii'^ 
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have only lived up to the present tin^c bemuse we 
beVicvccl each oUier dead, and i^ecause a retnciuhrnnce 5s 
less oppressive than n living creature^ though n retnem- 
brance is sometimes devouring/' 

“But/' said Milady, in a hollow, faint voire, "what 
brings you back to me, and what do you want with 
me?" 

" 1 wish to ted you titat though remaining invisible to 
your eyes, 1 have not lost sight of you." 

" You know whai 1 have done? " 

“ I can relate to you, day by day, your actions from 
your entrance into the service of the cardinal to this 
evening." 

A smile of incredulity pressed over the pale li])S of 
Milady. 

" Listen I It was you who cut off the two diamond 
studs from the shoulder of the Duke of Buckingliam; it 
was you who had Madame Bonacieux carried oh ; it was 
you who, in love wit it De VVardcs and thinking to pass 
the night with him, opened the door to M. d'Arlngnan; 
it was you who, believing that De Wardcs had deceived 
you, wished to have him killed by his rival; it was yow 
who, when this rival had discovered your infamous secret, 
wished to have him killed in lus turn by two assassins, 
whom you sent in pursuit of him ; it was you who, find- 
ing the balls had missed their mark, sent poisoned wine 
with a forged letter, to make your victim l)elicvc that that 
wine came from his friends. In short, it was vou who 
have but now in this chamber, smted in this eh am I now 
fill, made an engagement with Cardinal Richelieu to 
cause the Duke of Buckingham to be assassinated, in 
exchange for the promise he has made you to allow you 
to assassinate D’Artng^nun. " 

Milady was livid. 

** You mvist be Satan ! " cried she. 

"Perhaps," said Athos ; “ but at all events listen well 
to this. Assassinate the Duke of Buckingham, or cause 
him to be. assassinated, — I care very little about that! I 
don't know him. Besides, he is an Englishman. 'But 
do not touch with the tip of yo\ir finger a single hair of 
D'Artnghan, who is a faithful friend whom J love nnri 
defend, or I swear to you bv llic head of inv father tin 
crime, which you shall have' endeavoured to'cemmit, or 
shall havC‘Committecl, shall be the last." 
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^ “ Af d’Artagnan has cnteJIy insulted me,” said Mdady, 
in a hollow tone; “ M. d’Artajjnan shall dtel ” 

” Indeed ! /s it possible to insult you, Madame? ” said 
Athos, lauf'hing' ; ” he has insulted you, and he shall die ! ” 
“He shall dieJ” replied Milady; “she first, and he 
afterwards.” 

Athos was seized with a kind of vertigo. The sight of 
this creature, who had nothing of the xvoman about her, 
recalled awful remembrances. He thought how one day, 
in a less dangerous situation than the one in which he 
was now placed, he had already endeavoured to sacrifice 
her to his honour. His desire /or blood returned, burning 
his brain, and pervading his frame like a raging fever; he 
arose in his turn, reached his hand to his belt, drew forth 
3 pistol, and cocked it. 


of terror. 

Athos slowly raised his pistol, stretched out his arm so 
that the weapon almost touched Milady's forehead, and 
then, in a voice the more terrible from having the supreme 
calmness of a fixed resolution, “ Madame,” said he, '' you 
win this instant deliver to me the paper the cardinal 
signed , or upon my soul, I will blow your brains out ” 

With another man, MiUdy might have preserved some 
doubt; but she knew Athos. Nevertheless, she remained 
motionless. 

” You have one second to decide,” said he. 

Milady saw by the contraction of his coimienanec that 
the trigger was about to be pyJlcd , she reacbid her band 
quickly to her bosom, drew out a paper, and held it to- 
wards Athos. 

” Take it,” said she, ” and be accursed 1 

Athos took the paper, returned the pistol to his belt, 
approached tlie lamp to be assured that It was the paper, 
unfolded it, and read — 

“ Dec. 3, /day 

•' It is by my order and for the good of the State that the 
bearer of this has done what he has done. 

“ Richeueo- 
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** And now,” said Athos, resuming: his cloak, and puN 
ting on his hat,— ' now tliat I have drawn your , teeth, 
viper, bite if you can. ” ^ 

And he left the chamber without once looking behind 
him. 

At the door he found the two men, and the spare horse 
which they held: . 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ Monseigneur’s order is, you 
know, to conduct that woman, without losing time, to the 
fort oif the Point, and never to leave her till’ she is oh 
board.” ' ' 

^ As these words agreed wholly with the order they had 
received, they bowed their heads in sign of assent. 

' With regard to Athos, he leaped lightly into the saddle, 
and set out at full gallop; only instead of following the 
road, he went across the fields, urging his horse to the 
utmost, and stopping occasionally to listen. 

In one of those halts he heard the steps of several horses 
on the road. He had no doubt it was the cardinal and 
, his escort. He immediately made a new point' in advance, 
rubbed his horse down with some heath and leaves of 
trees, and placed himself across the road, about two hun- 
dred paces from the camp. 

” Who goes there? ” cried he, as soon as he perceived 
the horsemen. : 

“That is our brave musketeer, I think,” said the 
cardinal. 

. “ Yes, Monseigneur,” said Porthos, “ it is he.” 

“ M. Athos,” said Richelieu, “ receive my thanks for 
the good guard you have kept. Gentlemen, we are ar- 
rived; take the gate on the left. The watchword is. 
King and Rd.” 

Saying^ these words, the cardinal saluted the three 
friends with ah inclination of his head, and took the right 
hand, followed by his attendant, — for that night he himself 
slept in the camp. 

. “Well! ” said Porthos and Aramis, together, as soon 
as the cardinal was out of hearing, — “ well, he signed the 
paper she required ! ” ^ . 

“ I know it,” said Athos, coolly, “ since here it is ” 

And the three friends did not exchange another word 
till they reached their quarters, except to give the watcli- 
word to the sentinels. Only they sent Mousqueton to 
tell PJanchet that his master was requested, the instant ' 
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that he left the trenches, to come to the quarters of the 
musketeers. 

Milady, as Athos had foreseen, on the two men 

that awaited her, made no di03cHJt}’ in /oWowing" them. 
She had had for an instant an inclination to be recon- 
ducted to the cardinal, and relate everything to him; but 
1 revelation on her part would bring about a revelation on 
the part of Athos. She might say that Athos had hung 
her ; but then Athos would tell that she was branded She 
thought it was best to preserve silence, to discreetly set 
off to accomplish her difficult mission with her usual skill; 


letters of marque from the cardinal tvas supposed to be 
sailing for Bayonne, raised anchor, and steered its course 
towards England. 


CHAPTER .XLXT 

THE BASTION ST C.ER\AIS 

O.v arriving at the lodgings of his three friends, D’Ar- 
tagnan found them assembled in the same chamber. 
Athos was meditating; Porthos was twisting bis mous- 
tache, Aramts was saying his prayers in a charming 
little Book of Hours, bound in blue velvet 

“ Pardieu, gentlemen,” said he “I hope what you 
have to tell me is worth the trouble, or else, I warn you, 
I will not pardon you for making me come here instead 
of getting a little rest after a night spent in taking and 
dismantling a bastion Ah. why were you not there, 
gentlemen’ Tt was warm work.” 

*• We were m a place where it was not very cold,’ 
replied Porthos, giving his moustache a twist which was 
peculiar to him. 

“ Hush 1 ” said Athos 

** Oh, oh ! ” said D’.Artagnan, comprehendiOi 
frown of the mvskeleer. “It appears there is 
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“ Aramis/' sa!d Athos, you went to breakfast the day 
before yesterday at the inn of the Parpaillot, 1 believe? ** 

“Yes/* 

“ How did you fare? ** 

For my part, I ate but little. The day before yester* 
day was a fish day, and they had nothing' but meat.'" 

“ What,“ said Athos, “ no fish at a seaport? ” 

• “ They say,/ said Aramis, resuming his pious reading, 
“ that the dyke which the cardinal is making drives tliCMii 
all out into the open sea.** 

. “ But that is not quite what I mean to ask you, .Ara- 
mis,** replied Athos. “ I want to know if you were left 
alone, and nobody interrupted you,** 

“ Why, I think there were not many intruders. Yes, 
Athos, I know what you mean : we shall do very com- 
fortably at the Parpaillot. ** 

“ Let us go to the Parpaillot, then, for here the walls 
are like sheets of paper. ** 

D*Artagnan, who was accustomed to his friend’s manner 
of acting, and who perceived immediately, by a word, a 
gesture, or a sign from him, that the circumstances were 
serious, took Athos *s arm, and went out without saying 
.‘inything. Porthos followed, chatting with Aramis. 

On their way they met Grimaud. Athos made him a 
sign to come with them. Grimaud, according to custom, 
obeyed in silence; the poor lad had nearly come to the 
pass of forgetting how to speak. 

They arrived at the drinking-room of the Parpaillot, It 
was seven o*clock in the morning, and daylight began to 
appear. The three friends ordered breakfast, and went 
into a room in which the host said they would not be 
disturbed. 

Unfortunately, the hour was badly chosen for a private 
conference. The morning drum had just been beaten; 
every one shook off the drowsiness of night, and to dispel 
the. humid morning air, came to take a drop at the inn. 
Dragoons, Swiss, guardsmen, musketeers, Ught-horse- 
men, succeeded one another with a rapidity which might 
answer the purpose of the host very well, but agreed badlv 
with the views of the four friends. Thus they replied 
very curtly to the salutations, healths, and jokes of their 
companions. > 

“ I see how it will be/* said Athos : “ we shall get. into 
some pretty quarrel or other, and we have no need of one 
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D'Artag^an, tell us what enr* y^t - njght you 


bran 
hear 
trenc 
of th 


glass of 
1, yes. I 
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D’Artagnan looked at Athos to koo^^r if he ought to 
reply to this intruder who thus mixed unasked in their 
con\ ersation. 

“Well,” said Athos, “don't )ou hear M, de Buslgnj. 
who does you the honour to ask ^ou a c\ue&tion> Relate 
what has passed during the night, since these gentlemen 
desire to know it ” 

“ Have yoli not taken a bastion r ’’ said a Swiss, who 
w as drinking rum out of a beer-glass. 

“ Yes, Monsieur,” said D’Artagnan, bowing, “ we have 
had that honour \\’e even have, as you ma> have heard, 
introduced a barrel of powder under one of the angles, 
which in blowing up made a very pretty breach. With- 
out 'I ■ udt yesterday all 


■ ■ ..jivv-u u uragoon, with his 

saorc run through a goose which he was taking to be 
cooked. 

“ The bastion St. Gervais,” replied D’Artagnan, “ from 
behind which the Rochellais annosed our workmen.” 

** Was the affair hot? ” 

“Yes, moderateb so We lost fwc men, and tin 
Rochellais eight or ten ’’ 

" Iia}zempiev ’ " said the Swiss, who, notw-itlistand- 
ing the admirable collection of oaths possessed b> the 
German language, had acquired a habit of sweanng in 
r rcnch. 

“But it is probable,” said the light-borsemon, “that 
they will send pioneers this morning to repair the 
bastion " 

“Yes, that’s probable,” said P’Artagnan, 

“ Gentlemen,” said Athos, “ a wager! “ 

*' Ah, rroot, a \ager ' ” cried the Swiss 

“ \Vhat is it? ” said the light-horseman. 

“ Stop a bit,” said the dragoon, placing Ws sabre like a 
spit upon the two large iron dogs which held the fire- 
brands in tbn ebimnev. — “■ ston a bit. \ am in it. You 
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c»r<icdl JkksJ ! n drippinfr-pnn itiune^Iintcly, ihni 1 niuy nttl 
lose a ilrop of Iho fat of thin c^tinmhtc bird/* 

** Yott war* rif,d)l/* said llie Swis^* ; “ irofjsc.jfrcase 5? 
kood with bnsdry/* 

•' l‘!xerc I said tlw' dr;ji:oon. ** Now for the waiter I 
We listen, M. Athn-./* 

** Yes, the watpT I ” said tiar Ilf/d -horsrfinUu 
Weil, M. dc Hiisipny, I will bet 3 *<ii{/' said Athos', 
** that my three companions, MM. Porthris, Aramiji, and 
D’Artapnan, and myself, will j:;;o and breakfast in thf 
bastion St, Gtrvnis, and we will remain there ati honr, hy 
the watch, whatever the enemy tnny do to di^lodpe un/’ 

Porthos and Araniis looked at each other; they br^tan 
to conxprehend. 

Hut/* said D*Arta|rna!t, in t!ic ear of Athos, you are 
l^oinc to i;ct us nil killed without nterev/* 

** We are much more likely to be killed/' snid Atho'-., 
“ if we do not f^o/* 

“ My faith, f^cnllemon/* said Porthos, lurninfr round 
upon his chair, and twist hu; his moustache, ** that's a fair 
bet, 1 hope/' 

** 1 take it/’ said M. dc Husit^ny; so h:t in. fiv the 
st.aUe/* 

“ You arc four frentlcmcn/’ said Athos, ** and we arc 
four; an unlitniied dinner for eiuht. Will that <Io? *' 
Capitally,*’ rcplieri M. r!c Ikisir^'ny, 

Perfectly/’ said the drniroon. 

** That shoots me,” said the Swiss. 

Tire fourth auditor, who, during; nil this conversation 
had played a mute part, made a sign of the head in proof 
that he acquiesced in the proposition. 

” The breakfast for these gentlemen is ready/* snld the 
host, 

** Well, bring it,” said Athos. 

The host obeyed. Athos called Grimnud, pointed to a 
large baslcct which lay in a corner, and made a sign to him 
to wrap the viands up in the napkins. 

Grimaud understood that it was to be a brcnicfnst on the 
grass, took the basket, packed lip the viands, added the 
bottles, and then took the basket on his nnn. 

” But where arc you going to eat my breakfast? ” asked 
the host. 

” What matter, if you arc paid for it? ” said Athos, and 
he threw two pistoles majestically on the table. 
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" Shall I give you the change, tt\y officer?" said tl 
host. 

“ No, only add two bottles of d^ampagnc, and the d 
erence will be for the napkins." 

The host had not quite so good a bargain as he 
irst hoped for, but he made amends by slipping in ii 
jotlJes of Anjou wine instead of two bottles of chai 
jagne. 

‘‘ M. dc Busigny, " said Athos, "will jou be so hii 
IS to set % oar watch «vlth mine, or permit me to rcgcila 
nine by yours? " 

"Which you please. Monsieur! " said the Hghf-hors 
man, drawing from his fob a verj’ handsome watc 
studded with diamonds; “ half-past seven, " 

"Thirty-five minutes after seven," said Athos, "i 
which you perceive I am five mmutes faster than >ou.” 

And bowing to all the astonished persons present, t 
vouog men took the road to the bastion St. Gervais, ti 
lowed by Grimaud, who carried the basket, ignorant 
where he was going, but in m.1,, 
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bravery, — it appears to me that \vc could have found 
some retired place on the downs or the soa-shorc.** 

• Where we should have been seen all four conferrinc 
together, so that at* the end of a quarter of an hour th( 
cardinal would have been informed by his spies that we 
were holding a council.” 

“ Yes,*' said Aramis, ” Athos is right : 
in descriis,*’ 

“ A desert would not have been amiss,” said Porlhos 
“ but it behooved us to find it.” 

** There is no desert where a bird cannot pass over one’s 
head, where a fish cannot leap out of the water, where s 
rabbit cannot come out of its burrow, and I believe that 
bird, fish, and rabbit each becomes a spy of the cardinal. 
Better then, pursue our enterprise; from which, besides, 
we cannot retreat without shame. We have made s 
wager, — a wager which could not have been foreseen, 
and of which 1 defy any one to divine the true cause. Wc 
are going, in order to win It, to remain an hour in the 
bastion. Either wc shall be attacked, or not If wc arc 
not, we shall have all the time to talk, and nobody will hear 
us, — for I guarantee the walls of the bastion have no cars; 
if we are, we will talk of our affairs just the same* More^ 
over, in defending ourselves, we shall cover ourselves wltl 
glory. You see that everything is to our advantage.” 

“Yes;” said D’Artagnan; “but we shall indubitabh 
attract a ball.” 

“ Well, my dear,” replied Athos, “ you know well that 
the balls most to be dreaded are not from the enemy.” 

“ But for such an expedition we surely ought to have 
brought our muskets.” 

“ You arc stupid, friend Porthos. Why should wc load 
ourselves with a useless burden? ” 

“ I don’t find a good musket, twelve cartridges, and a 
powder-flask, very useless in face of an enemy.” 

“ Well,” replied Athos, “have you not heard what 
D’Artagnan said? ” 

“ What did he say? ” demanded Porthos. 

“ D’Artagnan said that in the attack of last night eight 
or ten Frenchmen were killed, and as many Rochellnis. ” 

“ What then? ” 

“The bodies' were not plundered, were they? It ap- 
pears the conquerors had something else to do ” 

“Well?” 
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'• \Ve|J, we shall find their muskets, their cartridjjcs. 
and their flasks ; and instead of four musketoons and 
twelve balls, \vc shall have fifteen guns and a hundred 
charges to fire.” 

" Oh, Alhos f said Aramis, truly you are a great 
man.” 

Porthos nodded in sign of agreement. D'Artagnan 
alone did not stem convinced. 

Gnmaud no doubt shared the misgivings of the joung 
man, for seeing that tficy continticd to ad\'ance towards 
the bastion, — bomethmg he had till tlien doubted, — he 
pulled bis mavier by the skirt of his coat. 

“ Where are w e going? ” asked he, by a gesture. 

Athoc pointed to the bastion 

“But.” said Grimaud, in the same silent i}iaiect, “we 
shall leave our skins there.” 

Athos raised his ejes and hts huger towards heaven. 

Gnmaud put his. basket on the ground and sat down 
with a shake of the head. 

Athos took a pistol from his belt, looked to see jf it was, 
proper!} primed, cocked it, and placed the muzale close to 
Gfimaud's car, 

Grimaud w'as on his legs again as if by a spring, Athos 
then made him a sign to take up his basket and to walk 
on first Gnmaud ohejed. All that Grimaud gained by 
this momentarv pantomime was to pass from the rear 
gu.ird to the vanguard 

Arrived at the hnsnon, the four friends turned round 

Afore than three liiiudred soldiers of .all kinds were as- 
sembled at the gate of the camp : and in a separate group 
might be distinguished M de Bus/gny, the dragoon, the 
Swiss, and the fourth bettor 

Athos took off hi« hat, placed it on the end of liis sword, 
and w,aved it in the air. 

All the spectators returned him his salute, accompanying 
this courtesy with n ioud hurrah which was audible to 
the four, after which all four disappeared in the bastion, 
whither Grimaud had preceded them. 
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CIIAPTHR XLVIl 
Tiin coT^N’cii, or riw: 

As Alhos lind foreseen* the bastion was only occupied b\’ 
a dozen corpses* French and Rc^ln’llnis. 

'‘Gentlemen/* said Athos, who had asstimcd the com- 
mand of the CNpcdilion, “while Griinnnd spreads the 
table, let us begin by collecting the gams and cartiidgcs 
together. We can talk while porfrirming that necessary 
task. These gentlemen/* added he, pointing to tlic 
bodies, “ cannot hear us/* 

“ Rut we could throw them into the ditch/’ said 
Porthos, “ after having assured ourselves they have 
nothing in their pockets.** 

“Yes,** said Athos, “ thnl*s tirimaud’s business.” 

“Weil, then/* cried D’Arlngnan, “ j)ray let CJrimaud 
.search them and throw tliern over the walls.” 

“ Heaven forfend ! “ said Athos; “ tlicy may serve us.“ 

“ TJiesc bodies serve us?'* said Porthos. “ arc 
mad, dear friend.” 

“Judge not rashly, say the CJospol and the cardinal,” 
replied Alhos. “ How many guns, gentlemen? 

“Twelve,” replied Aramis. 

“ How many shots? “ 

“ A hundred. *' 

“That’s quite as many ns we shall want. Let us load 
the guns.” 

The four musketeers went to work; and as lliev were 
loading the last musket Grimnud atjnounccd that tl:c 
breakfast was ready. 

Athos replied, always by gestures, that that was well, 
and indicated to Grimaud, by pointing to a kind of pepper- 
castor, that he was to stand as sentinel. Only, to alleviate 
the Icdiousncss of the duly, Athos allowed him to take a 
loaf, two cutlets, and a bottle of wine. 

“And now, to table,” said Alhos. 

The four friends seated themselves on the ground with 
their legs crossed like Turks, or even tailors. 

“ And now,” said D’Artngnan, “as there is no longer 
any fear of being overheard, I hope you arc going to* let 
me into your secret.” 
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** That’s the last folly to be committed,” said Athos, 
“ seeing it is the only one for which. there is no remedy.” 

‘-But r can never escape,” said D’Artagnan, “with 
such enemies. First, my unknown man of Meung;- then 
De Wardes, to whom I have given three sword-wounds ; 
next Milady, whose secret I have discovered ; . finally, the 
cardinal, whose vengeance I have balked.” 

“Well,” said Athos, “that only makes four; and we 
are four,— one for one. Pardieul if we may believe the 
signs Grimaud is making, we are about to have to do 
with^ a .very different number of people. What is it, 
Grimaud? Considering the gravity of the occasion, I 
permit you to speak, my friend ; but be laconic, I beg. 
What do you see? ” 

“A troop.” 

“ Of how many persons? ” ; ^ 

“Twenty men.” 

“ What sort of men? ” 

“ Sixteen pioneers, four soldiers.” 

“ How far distant? ” 

“ Five hundred paces.” 

“ Good 1 We have just time to finish this fowl, and 
to drink one glass of wine to your health, D’Artagnan.” 

“To your health ! ” repeated Porthos and Aramis. 

“ Well, then, to my health ! although 1 am very much 
afraid that your good wishes will not be of great service 
to me.” 

“Bah! ” said Athos, “God is great, as say the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, and the future is in his hands.” 

Then, swallowing the contents of his glass, which he 
put down close to him, Athos arose carelessly, took the 
musket next to him, and drew near to one of the loopholes. 

' Porthos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan followed his example. 
As to Grimaud, he received orders to place himself behind 
the four friends, in order to reload their weapons. 

At the expiration of a minute the troop appeared. They 
advanced along a sort of narrow channel of the trench, 
which made a means of communication between the 
bastion and the city. 

“ Pardieu! ” said Athos, “ it was hardly worth while to 
distribute ourselves for twenty fellows, armed with pick- 
axes, mattocks, and shovels. Grimaud had only to make 
them a sign to go away, and I am convinced they, would 
have left us in peace.” 
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And the four friends rushed out of the fort, gained the 
field of battle, picked' up- the four muskets, of the' privates 
and the . half-pike of the brigadier, and convinced that 
the fugitives would not stop till they reached' the city, 
turned again towards the bastion, bearing with them the 
trophies of their victory. 

“ Reload the muskets, Grimaud,*’ said Athos, ‘‘and we, 
gentlemen, will go on with our breakfast, and resume our 
conversation. Where were we? 

** 1 recollect you were saying,'^ said D’Artagnan, “ that 
after having demanded my head of the cardinal, ^ Milady 
had quitted the shores of France. Whither goes she?** 
added he, strongly interested in the route Milady followed. 

“ She goes into England/* said Athos. * 

‘‘With what view?** .> 

“With the view of assassinating, or causing to be 
assassinated, the Duke of Buckingham.’* 

D’Artagnan uttered an e-xclamalion of surprise ,and 
indignation. . 

“ But this is infamous ! *’ cried he. 

> “ As to that,** said Athos, “ I beg you to believe that I 
care very little about it. Now you have done, Grimaud, 
take our brigadier’s half-pike, tie a napkin to it, and plant 
it at the top of our bastion, that these rebels of Rochellais 
may see that they have to deal with brave and loyal 
soldiers of the king.*' 

Grimaud obeyed without replying. An instant after- 
wards, the white flag was floating over the heads of the 
four friends. A thunder of applause saluted its appear- 
ance; .half the camp was at the barrier. 

“ How? **■ replied D’Artagnan, “ you care little if she 
kills Buckingham, or causes him to be killed? But the 
duke is our friend.*’ 

• “ The duke is English; the duke fights against us. . Let 
her do what she likes with the duke; I care no more 
about him -than an .empty bottle.** And Athos threw 
fifteen paces from him; an empty bottle from which he 
had poured the last drop into his glass. 

“ A moment,” said D'Artagnan. “ I will not abandon 
Buckingham thus. He gave us some very fine horses. V. 

“ Ahd moreover, very handsome saddles,*' said Porthos, 
who at the moment' wore on his cloak the lace of his own. 

“ Besides,’* said Aramis,. “ God desires the conversion 
and not the death bf*a sinner,” 
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**Amen!’' said Athos, “and we will ref urn to tliai 
subject later, If such be your pleasure; but what for the 
moment enjraged my attention most earnestly, and I am 
sure j'ou will understand me, D’Artflgnan, was the getting 
irom t/n’s woman a fci'nd of carte blanche which she had 
extorted from the cardinal, and by means of which she 
could with impunity get rid of you and perhaps of us.” 

“But this creature must be a demon I *’ said Porthos, 
holding out his plate to Aramis, who was cutting up a 
fowl. 

“And this carte blanche,” said D'Artagnan, — “this 
carte hlanche. docs it remain in her hands ^ ’ ’ 

“No, it passed into mine; f will not say without 
trouble, for if I did I should tell a fie, ’ ’ 

“Jfy dear Athos, I shall no longer count the number 
of times 1 am indebted to you for my 

“Then it was to go to her that you left us? “ said 
Aramis 

“ Exactly. “ 

“And you have that letter of the cardinal^" said 
D'Artagnan. 

“ Here it is,” said Athos; and he took the invaluable 
paper from the pocket of his uniform. D’Artagnan 
unfolded It with one hand, w’hose (rembhng he did not 
even attempt to conceal, and read :~ 


“ Dec. 3, 1627, 

“It is by mv order and for the good of the State that 
the bearer of this has done what he has done. 

“ RlCHEt-IEO. ” 

“ In fact,” satd Aramis, ” it is an absolution accordme 
to rule.” 

“ That paper must be tom to pieces/' said D'Artagn.an, 


as many gold pieces 

“And what will she do now? “ asked the young man 
*• Why,” replied Athos. carelessly, “ she is probably 
going to write to the cardinal that a damned musketeer, 
named Athos, has taken her safe-conduct from her b> 
force; she wID advise him in the same letter to get rjd 
of his two friends, Aramis and Porfhos, at the same time. 
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The cardinal 'K'HI ' remember that thes-e are the same rrers 
who have so often crossed his path ; and then some Sne 
mornin^^ he will arrest DhArta^.an, and for fear he 
should feel lonely, he will send us to keep him company 
in the Bastille.” 

“'Go to I ft appears to me make dnl! ;okes, tny 
dear,” said Porthos. 

“ I do not jest,” said Alhos. 

“Do yoa know,” said Porthos. “ tha* to twist that 
damned Miiady’s neck would he a smaller sin than to 
twist those of these poor dc. ks o: H ug^uenots, who have 
committed no other crime "han singling in Frencdi the 
psalms we sing’ in Latin? ' 

‘‘ hVhat says the ah be? ” asked A ‘nos. cu'edv, 

‘'■f say I am ch-Jy of Porth'os's onir.’.Da/' reolied 

Am mis. yhl 
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the enemy are tvithJn musket«shot, we must tire upoi 
them. 1/ they continue to advance, vve must fire atrajn 
We must fire as lon|r as we hare loaded guns, Jl thus 
who remain of the troop persist in coming to th^ assault 
we will allow the besiegers to get as far as the ditch, an( 
then we will push down upon their heads that strip o 
wall which keeps its perpendicular by a miracle.” 

” Bravo 1 ” cried Porthos Decidedly, Atljos, \oi 
tiere born to be a general, and the cardinal, who fancie: 
himself a great soldier, is nothing beside you." 

"Gentlemen,” said Athos, “no divided attention, 
beg; let each one pick out his man.” 

" I cover mine," said D'Artagnan. 

“.And f mine," s.Tid Porthos, 

"And I idem," said Aramis. 

" Fire, then," said Athos 

The four muskets made but one report, but four mer 
fell. 

The drum immediately beat, and the little troop ad- 
vanced at a charging pace. 

Then the shots ucre repeated without regularity, bul 
always aimed with the same accuracy Nevertheless, a* 
if they had been aware of the numerical weakness of th< 
Incads, the Rochcliais continued to advance in qutek time 

With every three shots .at least two men fell, but the 
march of those who remained was not slackened. 

Arrived at the foot of the bastion, there wore stdl more 
than A dozen of the enemy. A last discharge welcomec 
them, but did not stop them; they jumped into the ditch, 
and prepared to scale thr breach 

"Now, my friends,” sard Athos, "finish them at a 
blow. To the wall, to the nail ' ” 

' And the four friends, seconded by Grimatid, pushed 
with the barrels of their muskets an enormous sheet ol 
the wall, which bent as if pushed by the wind, and de- 
taching itself from its base, fell with a horrible crash into 
the ditch. Then a fearful cry was heard; a cloud of 
dust mounted towards the sky, — and all was over ! 

" Can we have destroyed them .^11, from the first to the 
last? " said Athos. 

" My faith, it appears so ! ” said D'Artagnan 

"No," cried Porthos; "there go three or four, limp- 
ing- awaj%" 

In fact, three or four of these unfortunate men 
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with (lift and blood, fled along the hollow way, and at 
length regained the city. These were all who were left 
of the lilUc troop. 

Athos looked at his watch. 

“Gentlemen/* said he, “we have been here an hour, 
and our wn^^cr is won; hut we v/ill be fair players. 
Besides, D*Artag:nan has not told us his itlea yet.** 

And the musketeer, with his usual coolness, re-seated 
himself before the remains of the brcal;fast. 

“ Nty idea? ** said D’Arlap^nan. 

“ Yes; you said you had an idea,*’ said Athos. 

“Oh, ! remember,” said D*Artai^nan. “Well, I will 
to England a second time ; 1 will go and find 
Buckingham.** 

“ You shall not do that, D’Artngnan,” said AUios, 
coolly. 

“ And %vhy not? Have I not been there once? ** 

“ Yes; but at that period we were not at war. At that 
period Buckingham was an ally, and not an enemy. 
What you would now do amounts to treason.** 

D’Artagnan perceived the force of tliis reasoning, and 
was silent. 

“ But,*’ said Porthos, “ I think I have an idea, in my 
turn.” 

“ Silence for M. Porthos *s idea 1 ’* said Aramis. 

“ I will ask leave of absence of M. dc Tnh’illc, on some 
pretext or other which you must invent; I am not very 
clever at pretexts. Milady docs not know me; I will get 
access to her without her suspecting me, and when I 
catch my beauty, I will strangle her.” 

“ Well,” replied Athos, “ I am not far from approving 
the idea of M. Porthos.” 

“ For shame! ” said Aramis. “ Kill a woman? No,' 
listen to me; I have the true idea.” 

“ Let us see your idea, Aramis,” said Athos, who felt 
much deference for the young musketeer. 

“ We must inform the queen.*’ 

“ Ah, my faith, yes ! ** said Porthos and D’Artagnan, 
at the same time; “ we arc coming nearer to It now.” 

“ Inform the queen ! ” said Athos; “ and how? Have 
we relations with the court? Could we send any one to 
Paris without its being known in the camp? From here 
to Paris it is a hundred and forty leagues; before our 
letter was at Angers we should be in a dungeon.” 
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“ As to remitting a letter with safety to her Majesty,’ 
said Aramis, colouring, “ I will take that upon m)self. ] 
know a clever person at Tours ” 

Aramis stopped on seeing Aihos smile. 

” Well, do you not adopt this means, Athos? " sait 
D’Artagnan. 

“I do not reject it altogether," said Athos; "but 
wish to remind Aramis that he cannot quit the camp, anc 
that nobody but one of ourselves is trustworthy; tha 
two hours after the messenger has set out, all th« 
capuchins, all the police, all the black caps of the cardinal 
will know your letter by heart, and you and your clevci 
person will be arrested. ' ' 

"Without reckoning," objected Porthos, "that th< 
queen would save M. de Buckingham, but would take nt 
heed of us.’’ 

"Gentlemen," said D’Artagnan, "what Porthos says 
is full ot sense.” 

" Ah, ah ' but what’s going on in the city yonder? ” 
said Athos. 

"They are beating the genera! alarm.” 

The four friends listened, and the sound of the drun 
plainly reached them. 

" You see, they are going to send a whole regiment 
against us," said Athos. 

" You don’t think of holding put against a whole regi- 
ment, do you? " said Porthos. 

"Why not’’* said the musketeer. "I feel myself 
quite in a humour for it, and 1 would hold out before an 
army if we had taken the precaution to bring a dozen 
more bottles of wine.” 

" Upon my word, the drum draws near," said 
D’Artagnan. 

" Let It come," said Athos, "It is a quarter of an 
hour’s journey from here to the cuy, consequently a 
quarter of an hour’s journey from the city hither- That 
is more than time enough for us to devise a plan. If i\e 
go from this place we shall never find another so suit- 
able. Ah, stop! 1 have it, gentlemen, the right idea 
has just occurred to me.” 

"Tell us.” 

" Allow me to give Grimaud some indispensable 
orders." 

Athos made a sign for his lackey to approach. 
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{‘irimsuid,’* f;aul Albos, pointini; \o the bodies \vhii:h 
lav under t))e wall of the bastion, “ (aho tliosc 
set them up aj^ainst the wall, put their hats ttpon their 
brads, and their puns in their hands/’ 

** Oh» tlic preat matt ! cried 1 >’Art:iptmt\. ” I com- 
prchctul now/’ 

'* You comprehend? ” said Poriluis. 

*' And do you comprehend, Grimnud? said Aramis- 
Gritnaud made a sipn in tlie affirmative, 

*’That*s all that is necessary/* said Athos; "now for 
my idea/’ 

I hliottid like, howoNcr, to comprehend/* said 
Porlhos. 

"That is useless/* 

"Yes, yes! Athos*5 idea I " cried Aramls nnd D*Ar- 
taptutn, at the same time. 

" 'Phis Milady, this womatt, this creature, this tiemon. 
has a brother-in-law, as 1 thin!-: you told me, 
D'Artapnan? " 

"Yes, I know him very well; and I also befievc tlu*t 
he has not a very warm affection for his sister-in-Inw/’ 

" There is no harm in that. If he detested !\»‘r it would 
be all the belter,** replied Atlios. 

" In tliat ease we are as well off as we v. isb." 

" And yet,*' said Porihos, " I would like to know what 
Grimaud is about/* 

" Silence, Portlios ! ** said Aramis. 

"What is her hrofhcr-in-Iaw’s name?" 

" Lord clc Winter." 

" Where is he now? *’ 

" He returned to Londf)n at the first sound of war," 

" Well, thcrc*s just the man we want," said Athos. 
" It is he whom we must warn. We will have him in- 
formed that his^ sister-in-law is on the point of hnvine 
some one assassinated, and hep him not to lose sipht of 
her. llierc is in London, I hope, some establishment 
like that of the Mapdalcns, or of the Kepenlnnl 
Dauphters. Hc^ must place his sister in one of these, 
and we shall be in peace.** 

" Yes,** said D’Artapnan, '* till she comes out.** 

" Ah, my faith ! ** said Alhos, " you rcfjuiro ton much, 
D’Artapnan: I have piven you all I have, and I bee 
leave to tell you that this is the bottom of mv sack.*’ 

" But I think it would be still better,** "said Aramis, 
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*' to inform the queen and Lord de Wicter at the same 
time, 

"Ves; but who is to carry the letter to Tours, and 
who to London? ” 

" I answer for Bazin,” said Aramis, 

“And I for Plancliet,” said D'Artag^nan 
“Ay,” said Portbos, “if we cannot leave the camp, 
our lackeys may.” 

“To be sure they may; and this %ery day we will 
write the letters,” said Aramis. “ Give the lackeys 
money, and they will start.” 

“We will giv'e them money? ” replied Atlios. “ Ha\c 
you any money? ” 

The four friends looked at one another, and a cloud 
came over the brows which but lately had been so 
cheerful 

“Look out 1 ” cried D’Artagnan, “ f see black points 
and red points moving yonder Why did jou talk of a 
regiment, Athos? It is a veritable arniyl ” 

“ Afy faith, )"es.”sard Athos, “there they are. See 
the sneaks come, without drum or trumpet. Ah, ah ' 
have you finished, Gnmaud? ” 

Grtmaud made a sign in the affirmative, and pointed to 
a dozen bodies wdiich he had set up in the most pictur- 
esque attitudes Some carried arms, others seemed to 
be taking aim, and the remainder appeared mercl} to be 
sword in hand 

“Bravo!” said Atlios; “ tliat does honour to your 
imagination.” 

“All very well,” said Porthos, “but I should like to 
understand.” 

“ Let us decamp first, and you will understand after- 
wards.” 

“A moment, gentlemen, a moment, give Grimaud 
time to clear away the breakfast ” 

“Ah, all! ” said Aramis. “ the bl.ack points and the 
red points are visibly enlarging I am of D'Artagnan's 
opinion; v\e have no time to lose in regaining our camp ” 
"My faith,” said Athos, “I have nothing more to 
say against a retreat. We betted upon one hour, and we 
have stayed an hour and a half. Nothing can be said; 
let us be off, gentlemen, let us be off ! ” 

Grimaud was already ahead, with the basket ^nn ^ 
dessert. The four friends follow ed, ten paces behind 
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“ What the devil shah \vc do now, g-entlcmcn? cried 
Athos. 

Have you forgotten anything? ** said Arainis. 

“ The white flag, morhlcu! We must not lejive a flag 
in the hands of the enemy, even if that flag be but a 
napkin.” 

And Athos ran back to the bastion, mounted the plat- 
form, and bore off the flag ; but as the Roclicllais had 
arrived within musket range, they opened a terrible fire 
upon this man, who appeared to expose himself for 
pleasure's sake. 

'Blit Athos might be said to bear a charmed life. The 
balls passed and whistled all round him ; not one struck 
him. 

Athos waved his flag, turning his back on the guards 
of the city, and saluting those of the camp. On both 
sides loud cries arose, — on the one side cries of anger, 
on the other cries of enthusiasm. 

A second discharge followed the first, and three balls, 
by passing through it, made tlie napkin really a flag. 
Cries were heard from the camp, “ Come down! come 
down ! ” 

Athos came down; his friends, who anxiously awaited 
him, saw him return with joy. 

Come along, Athos, come along ! ” cried D’Artagnan; 
“ now we have found everytliing except money, it would 
be stupid to be killed.” 

But Athos continued to march majestically, whatever 
remarks his companions made; and they, finding their 
remarks Useless, regulated their pace by his. ^ 

Grimaud and his basket were far in advance, out of the 
range of the balls. 

At the end of an Instant they heard a furious fusillade. 

“ What*s that? *’ asked Porthos, “ what arc they firing 
at now? I hear no balls whistle, and I see nobody I ” 

They-are firing at tlic corpses,” replied Athos. 

” But the dead cannot return their fire.” 

” Certainly not ! They will then fancy it is an ambus- 
cade, they will deliberate; and by the time they have 
found out the pleasantry, we shall be out of the range of 
their balls. That renders it useless to get a pleurisy by 
too much haste.” 

Oh, I comprehend now,” said the astonished Porthos. 

"‘That’s lucky,” said Athos, shrugging his shoulders. 
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his ring not coming from a mistress, and consequently not 
being a love-token,, D’Artagnan may sell it. ” ' 

“ My dear Aramis, you speak like theology personified. 

Your advice, then, iS'^ ” 

To sell the diamond,” replied Aramis. 

” Well, then,” said D’Artagnan, gayly, V‘ let us.sell the 
diamond, and say no more about it.” 

The fusillade continued; but the friends were out of 
reach, and the Rochellais only fired to appease theii 
consciences. 

“ My faith, it was time that idea came into Porthos’s 
head. Here we are at. the camp ; therefore, gentle- 
men, not a word more of this affair. We are observed; 
they are coming to meet us. We shall be carried in 
triumph. ” 

In fact, as we have said, the whole camp was in motion. 
More than two thousand persons had assisted, as at a 
spectacle, in this fortunate but wild undertaking of the 
four friends, — an undettaking of which they were far 
from suspecting the real motive. Nothing was heard but 
cries of ” Live the Musketeers I Live the Guards ! '' M. de 
Busigny was the first to come and shake Athos by the 
hand, and acknowledge that the wager was lost. The 
dragoon and the Swiss followed him, and all their com- 
rades followed the dragoon and the Swiss, There was 
nothing but felicitations, pressures of the hand, and em- 
braces ; there was no end to the inextinguishable laughter 
at the Rochellais. The tumult at length became so great 
that the cardinal fancied there must be some riot, and sent 
La Houdinifere, his captain of the Guards, to inquire what 
was going on. 

The affair was described to the messenger with all the 
effervescence of enthusiasm. 

“ Well? ” asked the cardinal, on seeing La Houdini^re 
return. 

“Well, Monseigneur,” replied the latter, “three mus- 
keteers and a guardsman laid a wager with M. de Busigny 
that they would go and breakfast in the bastion St. 
Gervais; and while breakfasting, they held it for two 
hours against the enemy, and have killed I don’t know 
how many Rochellais.” 

“,Did you Inquire the names of those three muske- 
teers? ” 

“ Yes, Monseigneur.” 


1 
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The next day, by two o'clock, d'Kssart’s valet came 
to D'Artnprnan’s belong, and g:ave him a bag containing 
seven thousand livres. 

This was the price of the queen’s diamond. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

A l*AMH.y Ari'AlH 

Athos had invented the phrase, family affair^ A family 
affair was not subject to the investigation of the cardinal; 
a family affair concerned nobody. People might employ 
themselves in a family affair before all the world. There- 
fore Athos had invented the phrase, /aT7jffy affair* 

Aramis had discovered the idea, the lackeys. 

Porthos had discovered the means, the diamond* 

D'Artagnan alone had discovered nothing, — he, ordi- 
narily the most inventive of the four; but it must be also 
said that the very name of Milady paralysed him. 

Ah \ no, we were mistaken ; he had discovered a pur- 
chaser for his diamond. 

The breakfast at M. dc Trdvi lie’s was as gay and cheer- 
ful as possible. D'Artugnan already wore his uniform, — 
for being nearly of the same size as Aramis, and as Aramis 
was so Jibcrally paid by the publisher who purchased his 
poem as to allow him to buy everything double, he sold 
his friend a complete outfit. 

D’Artagnan would have been at the height of his wishes 
if he had not constantly seen Milady like a dark cloud 
hovering in the horizon. 

After breakfast, it was agreed that they should meet 
again in the evening at Athos ’s lodging , and there finish 
their plans. 

D'Artagnan passed the day in exhibiting his musketeer’s 
uniform in every street of the camp. 

In the evening, at the appointed hour, the four friends 
met. There only remained three things to decide, — what 
they should write to Milady’s brother; what they should 
write to the clever person at Tours; and which should be 
the lackeys to carry the letters, 

^ Every one offered his own, Athos talked of the discre- 
tion of Grimaud, who never spoke a word but when his 
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master unlock-ed his mouth. Porthos boasted of the 
strength of Mousqueton, \(.l)o was big enough to thrash 
four men of ordinary size. Aramis, contiding in the ad- 
dress of Bazin, made a pompous culogium on h»s candi- 
date. Finally^, D'Artagnan had entire laith in the bravery 
of PJanchet, and reminded them of the manner in tihich 
he had conducted himself in the ticklish affair of Boulogne. 

These four virtues disputed the prize for a length of 
lime, and gave birth to magnificent speeches which wc 
do not repeat here, for fear they should be deemed too 
long. 

" Unfortunately,’' said Athos, “he whom \vc send must 
possess in himself alone the four qualities united.*’ 

“ But where is such a lackey to l>e found^ “ 

** Not to be found I ’* cried Athos. “ I know it well; 
so take Grimaud," 

“Take Mousqueton." 

•' Take Bazin ’’ 

“Take rianchct, Planrhct is brave and shrewd; they 
are two qualities out of the four “ 

** Gentlemen,” said Aramis. ” the principal question is 
rot to know which of our four lackeys is the most discreet, 
the most strong, the most clever, or the most brave; the 
principal thing is to know which loves money the best,” 

“ tt’hat Aramis says is very sensible," replied Athns; 
“we must speculate upon the faults of people, and not 
upon their virtues Monsieur Abb^, you are a grc.it 
moralist." 

“ Doubtless," said Aramis, “ for we not only require to 
be well served in order to siicrccd, but moreover, not to 
fail; for in case of failure, heads are in question, not for 
our lackey s “ 

“Speak low'Cr, Aramis, "said ^fhos, 

“That’s wise, — not for the lackeys,” resumed Aramis, 
*' but for the master,— for the masters, wc m.iy say. Arc 
our lackeys suflicirntly devoted to us to risk their lives 
for ns’ No ’’ 

“ My faith, “said D'Arf.ignan, ” 1 would almost answer 
for Planchct." 

“ Well, my dear friend, .add to his natural dcvoledncss 
a good sum of money, and then, instead of answering for 
him once, answer for him twice ” 

“ Why, good God 1 you will be deceived just the same, 
said Athos, who was an optimist when things were con- 
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cerned, and a pessimist when men were in question; 
“ They will promise everything^ for the sake of the money, 
and on the road fear will prevent them from acting. Once 
taken^ they will be pressed ; when pressed, they will con- 
fess everything, \\niat the devil ! we are not children. 
To reach England,'^ — Athos lowered his voice, — all 
France, covered with the spies and creatures of the cardi- 
nal, must be crossed. A passport for embarkation must 
be obtained ; and the party must be acquainted with Eng- 
lish in order to ask the way to London. Really, I think 
the thing very difficult. ” 

“ Not at all,’* cried D’Artagnan, who was anxious the 
matter should be accomplished; on the contrary, I think: 
it very easy. It would be, no doubt, parhleii, if we write 
to Lord de Winter about affairs of vast importance, of the 

horrors of the cardinal ** 

\ “ Speak lower I ’* said Athos, 

— of intrigues and secrets of State,** continued D|Ar- 
tagnan, complying with the recommendation. There can 
be no doubt we would all be broken bn the wheel ; but 
for God’s sake, do not forget, as you yourself said, Athos, 
that we only write to him concerning a family affair; that 
we only write to him to entreat that as soon as Milady 
arrives in London he will put it out of her power to injure 
us. I will write to him, then, nearly in these terms.” 

“ Let us see,” said Athos, assuming in advance a critical 
look. 

Monsieur and dear friend ” 

' Ah, yes ! Dear friend to an Englishman,” interrupted. 
Athos; “well commenced! Bravo, D’Artagnan ! Only 
with that word you would be quartered, instead of being 
broken on the wheel. ” 

“Well, perhaps. I will say, then, Monsieur, quite 
short.” 

“You may even say, My Lord/* replied Athos, who 
stickled for propriety. 

“ My Lord, do you remeinher the Utile goaUpasture of 
the Luxembourg ? ** 

“Good, the l^uxcmhourgl One might believe this an 
allusion to the queen-mother! That's ingenious,” said 
Athos. 

“ Well, then, we will put simply, My Lord, do you re- 
member a certain little enclosiirc where your life 'was 
spared? ** 
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My dear D’Artajrnan, you will never make anythinir 
but a very bad secretary. Where your life teas spared/ 
For shame ! that’s unworthy. A man of spirit is not to 
be reminded of such services. A benefit reproached is an 
offence committed." 

"The devil 1 ’* said D’Artag-nan, "you are insupport- 
able. If the letter must be written under your censure, my 
faith, I renounce the task. " 

"And you will do right. Handle the musket and the 
sword, my dear fellow. You svill come off splendidly at 
those tw’o exercises; but pass the pen over to Monsieur 
Abbd. That’s his province. " 

" Ay, ay 1 ” said Porthos; " pa<s the pen to Aramis, 
who writes theses in Latin " 

" W'eJI, so be it," said D’Artagnan. "Draw up this 
note for us, Aramis; but by our Holy Father the Pope, cut 
it short, for I shall prune you in my turn, I warn you." 

" I ask no better," said Aramis, with that ingenuous air 
of confidence which every poet has in himself; "but let 
me be properly acquainted with the subject. I have 
heard here and there that this sister-in-fav’ was a hussy. 

] have obtained a proof of it by listening to her conversa- 
tion with the cardinal. ” 

" Lower • sacrehlett / ” said Athos. 

" But," continued Aramis, " the details escape me." 

" And me also," said Porthos. 

D’Artagnan and Athos looked at each other for some 
time in silence At length Athos, after serious reflection 
and becoming more pale than usual, made a sign of assent 
to D’Artagoan, who by it understood he was at liberty to 


speak. ^ 

*' Well, this is what you have to sav, ’ said D'Artagnan : 

My Lord, your ststrr~in~la:e is an tnfamous tvomatt, who 
wished to have you killed that she mif'ht inherit yovr 
wealth i but she could not marry your brother, being 
already married in France, and having been " D’Ar- 

tagnan stopped, as if seeking for the word, and looked at 
Athos 

" Repudiated by her husband, said Athos, 

Because she bad been branded," continued D'Ar- 
tagnan 

" Bah ! " cried Porthos. " Impossible! What do you 
say, — that she wanted to have her brother-i 
killed?" 
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“Vcs.” 

** She was married? asked Aramis. 

“Yes.*^ 

“ And her husband found out that she had a flcur<lc-U$ 
on her shoulder? cried Portlios, 

**Ycs.’* 

■ These three yeses had been pronounced by Alhos, each 
with a sadder intonation. 

And who has seen this jlcur-dc-Us? ’* inquired 
Aramis. 

“ D’Artagnan and I. Or rather, to obscr\'c the chrono- 
logical order, I and D’Artagnan/* replied Alhos. 

** And docs the husband of this frightful creature still 
live? said Aramis. 

“ He still lives.** 

** Arc you quite sure of it? 

“ 1 am he.** 

There was a moment of cold silence, during which every 
one was affected according to his nature. 

This time,** said Athos, first breaking the silence, 
“ D'Artagnan has given us an eKccllent programme, and 
the letter must be written at once.*’ 

“The devil! You are right, Athos/’ said Aramis; 
“ and it is a rather diRicull matter. The chancellor him- 
self would be puzzled how to write such a letter, and yet 
the chancellor draws up an ofilcial report very readily. 
Never mind ! Be silent, I will write.” 

Aramis accordingly took tlie quill, reflected for a few 
moments, wrote eiglit or ten lines in a charming little 
female hand, and then with a voice soft and slow, as if 
each word, had been scrupulously weighed, he read the 
following : — 

‘VMy Lord, — The person who writes these few lines had 
the honour of crossing swords with you in the little enclo- 
sure of the Rue d’Enfer. As you have several times since 
declared yourself the friend of that person, he thinks it his 
duty to respond to that friendship by sending you impor- 
tant information. Twice you have nearly been the victim 
of a near relative whom you believe to be your heir, be- 
cause you are ignorant that before she contracted a mar- 
riage in England she was already married in France. But 
the third time, which is the present, you may succumb. 
Your relative left Rochelle for England during the night. 
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Wntch her arrival, for she has f^reat and terrible projects 
If you require to know positively what she is capable ol 
read her past history on her left shoulder." 

** Well, now that will do wonderfully well," said Athos 
"My dear Aramis, jou have the pen of a secretary c 
State. Lord de Winter will now be upon his guard, i 
the letter should reach him; and even if it should fa 
into the hands of the cardinal, we shall not he compre 
mised. Hut as the lackey w'ho goes may make us bchev 
he has been to London, and may stop at Chatellerault, le 
us give him only half the sum promised him, with th 
letter, with an agreement that he shall have the other bal 
in exchange for the reply. Have you the diamond? ' 
continued Athos. 

” 1 have what is still better. I have the price; " am 
D'Artagnan threw the bag upon the table. At the souni 
of the gold AramiS raised his eyes, and Porthos started 
As to Athos, he remained unmoved. 

" How much in that little bag^ " 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ That poo 


■ ■ they are 

■ ■ dded an; 

of his own to tiic amount 

*' But, gentlemen, in all this," said D’Artagnan, "w 
do not think of the queen. Let us take .some heed of tli 
w'elfare of her dear Buckingham. That is the least w 
owe her." 

"That's true," said Athos; "but that concern 
Aramis ” 

"Well," replied the latter, iilushing, "what must 

^"*Oh, that’s simple enough 1 ’’ replied Athos " Wnli 
a second letter for that clever personage who lues a 

Aramis resumed his pen, reflected a little, and wroti 
the foUo%viog lines, which he immediately submitted tt 
the approbation of his friends 

" A/y dear cousin 

" Ah, ah I " said Athos " This clever person is joui 
relati%'e, then? " 

" Cousin-german," 
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"Yes.” 

“ Sbe wns mn Tried? ** n5,1ted A r:\mis. 

“ And her husband found out that slie had a fleur-de-lis 
on her shoulder? '* cried Portlios. 

**Ycs.” 

These three yeses had been prono\inced by Ailios, each 
with a sadder intonation. 

** And who has seen this fleur-de-lis?'' inf|uircd 
Aramis. 

D’Artnp^nan and 1. C)r rather, to observe the chrono- 
logical order, I and D*Ariagnnn/’ replied Alhos. 

** And docs the husband of this frightful creature still 
live? said Aramis. 

“He still lives.’* 

“ Arc you quite sure of It? “ 

“ I am he/’ 

There was a moment of cold silence, during which every 
one was affected according to his nature. 

“This timc,“ said Athos, first breaking the silence, 
“ D’Artagnan has given us an excellent programme, and 
the letter must be written at once. ” 

“The dcvill You are riglit, Athos,” said Aramis; 
“ and it is a rather difficult matter. The chancellor him- 
self would be puzzled how to write sucli a letter, and yet 
the chancellor draws up an official report vcr>* readily. 
Never mind ! Be silent, I will write.” 

Aramis accordingly took the quill, reflected for a few 
moments, wrote eight or ten linos In a ch.nrming Ihflc 
female hand, and then with a voice soft and slow, as if 
each word had been scrupulously wciglicd, he read the 
following : — 

“ My Loan, — The person who writes these few lines had 
the honour of crossing swords with you in the little enclo- 
sure of the Rue d’Enfer. As you have several times since 
declared yourself the friend of that person, he thinks it his 
duty to respond to that friendship by sending you impor- 
tant information. Twice you have nearly been the victim 
of a near relative whom you believe to be your heir, be- 
cause you are ignorant that before she contracted a mar- 
riage in England she was already married in France. But 
the third time, which is the present, you may succumb. 
Youv relative left Rochelle for England during the night. 
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Watch her arrival, for she has great and terrible projects. 
II you require to know positively what she is capable of, 
read her past history on her left shoulder." 


" W'clJ, now that will do wonderfully well," said Athos. 
My dear Aramis, you have the pen of a secretary of 
State. Lord de VVmter will now be upon his guard, if 
the ietter should reach him ; and even if it should fall 
into the hands of the cardrnal, W'c shall not be compro- 
mised. But as the lackey who goes may make us believe 
he has been to London, and may stop at ChStellerault, let 
os give him only half the sum promised him, with the 
letter, with an agreement that he shall have the other half 
in exchange for the reply. Have you the diamond?” 
continued Athos. 

" 1 have what is still better I have the price; " and 
D’Artagnan threw the bag upon the table. At the sound 
of the gold Aramis raised bis eyes, and Porthos smarted 
As to Athos, he remained unmoved. 

" How much in that httle bag^ ” 

" Seven thousand hvres, in louis of twelve francs ” 

" Seven thousand livres I ” cried Porthos. '* Th.if poor 
little iltamoiif} was north seven thousand hvres? ” 

"ft appears so," said .Athos, "since here fh' i "e 

I don't suppose that our fnend D’Artagnan hn'^ i ' ' uiv 

of his own to the amount. ’ ^ 

"But, gentlemen, in all this," said D 
do not think of the queen Let us wkr 
welfare of her dear Buckingham 
owe her " 

"That's true," said Athos, 

Aramis " 

" Well," replied the latter, ' ’ 
say? " 


•if the 


'11 


' must * 


' Oh, that’s simple cnn-i 
a second letter for that i 
Tours." 

.Iramis resumed his p' ' 
the following lines, uhir 
the approbation of his frt, r 
" My dear cousin 
“Ah, ahf ” said > 
relative, then ^ " 

" Coustn-germ m " 


' "U>g- 

v'-ho fives X 


’e, and r'' 
' ly subis.";r 
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“ (in on, U» your cousin, tiieii ! ” 

At;unts continued - 

** My tu.At-: Coi*sis\ — Ifts Vnr. whitm 

(lod prchcrvo for tin* bnppuiY^'A uf and tlir, ton* 

fusion of {hr, onrMnins of ihc lcinf;dtan, i,*. on thn pani of 
puilWif^f an end Uf (la; licrotic rebellion of Rfx:lu:IIf‘. ft Is 
probable lba\ xhr suceonr nf t\ic Eni:b’*b i\vr\ v.lb iv vcr 
even arrive in sK:ht of the plice, I u UI even venture to s:iy 
that I am certain M. <!c I>uchinrd)an) will he prevented 
from seltlni: 0\tt by f.vmu: j^reut tMud, ills fCtninenct Ir* 
the ntosl illustrious fuditieian of liir.es pa.st, of tunes 
prestmt, and probably of times to c<unr. He would ex- 
tlnjrulsU the sun if the sv'.n itutoiumoded him, Give 
happy (iditurs to your sister, tny dear oiusin, I have 
dreamed that the unhtep.y Kin: b'duuan was <!eafl. I eru\* 
not rceolh'Ci whether it was by ^terl or by poison; only of 
this I am sure, ! have du:ame<i he was dead, and yotJ hnnw 
my dreams never d('ccivc tnc. Be .assured, t}u:n, of j;ccin|r 
me soon rclurti/' 

** Cnpiial ! ’* cried Allios; you are the kU}\: of ports, 
my dear Aramis. ^'ou sptsak libe the AporaJyp^.r, and 
you are as tnjv as tlw (lospcb There is noihmtj nte>v to 
do but to put the addrtiss to tfdis letter/^ 

“ 1‘iuit is easily done." said AraiTUs, 

He folded the letter f at ici fully, attd tXKd: tip Ins pen and 
wrote : — 

** To iXfodntioiscUr Mirhoti, ^ravzstm^, Tt/nrs/* 

The three friends looUod at one amuher and lau^djed; 
they were ermeht. 

“ Isow/’ saul Aramis, ** you will please to understand, 
(gentlemen, that Ba/in alone can c:irr\ this letter to 'Jours. 
My cousin knows nobody hut Bazin, and places ctjnfidenrc 
in nobody but him; any other person would fail. Besides, 
Bazin ambitious and learned; Ba/ln has rend historv, 
Pfcnllcmen, he knows that Si\ius the Fifth l>ecnmr pope 
after havinf^r kept pit^s. Well, ns he means to enter the 
Church at the same lime as mysdf, he docs not despair 
of hccominp: pope in his turn, or at least a cardinal, ^■'ou 
can understand that a man who has such views will never 
allow himself to be taken, or if taken, will undcr^^o 
martyrdom rather than speak.” 
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“Very well,” said D’Artagnan, “I consent to Bazir 
with all my heart, but grant me Planchet. Milady ha 
him one day turned out of doors, with sundry blows of 
good stick to accelerate his motions. Now, Planchet ha 
an excellent memory , and 1 will be hound that soont 
than relinquish any possible means of vengeance, he wi 
allow himself to be beaten to death. If your arrang< 
ments at Tours are your arrangements, Aramis, those t 
London are mine. I request, then, that Planchet may b 
chosen, more particularly as he has already been t 
London with me, and knows how to speak very correcUy 
London, sir, if you please, and my master. Lord d'At 
tagnan. With that you may be satisfied he can mak 
his way, both going and returning." 

“In that case," said Athos, "Planchet must receiv 
seven hundred livres for going, and seven hundred livre 
for cortiing back; and Bazin, three hundred livres fo 
going, and three hundred livres for retummg.^that wi; 
reduce the sum to five thousand livres We will eac 
take a thousand livres to be employed as seems good, an. 
we will leave a fund of a thousand livres under th 
guardianship of Monsieur Abbi here, for extraordinar 
occasions or common wants. Will that do? “ 

“My dear Athos," said Aramis, "you speak fiki 
Nestor, who was, as every one knows, the wisest amon| 
the Greeks. ' ' 

“ Well, then," said Atlios, " it is agreed. Planchet an< 
Bazin sltall go. Everything considered, I am not sorry t« 
retain Grimaud , he is accustomed to my ways, and I an 
particular. Yesterday’s affair most have shaken him i 
little, his voyage would upset him quite." 

Planchet was sent for, and instructions were given him 
The matter had been named to him by D’Artagnan, ivhr 
in the first place pointed out the money to him, then thi 
glory, and then the danger 

“ I will carry the letter in the lining of tny coat/’ sate 
Planchet; “and if I am taken I will swallow it.” 

“Well, but then you will not be able to fulfil youi 
commission," said D’Artagnan. 

“ You will give me a copy this evening, which I shal. 
know by heart to-mOrrow." 

D’Artagnan looked at his friends, as if to sr" 
what did I tell you? ” 

“ Now/’ continued he, addressing Planchet, 
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eight days' to get an interview with Lord de Winter; you 
have eight days to return, — in all sixteen days. If, on the 
sixteenth day after your departure, at eight o’clock in the 
evening you are not here, no money, — even if it be but 
five minutes past eight/’ 

‘‘Then, Monsieur,” said Planchct, “ you must buy me 
a watch.” 

” Take this,” said Athos, with his usual careless gene- 
rosity, giving him his own, ” and be a good lad. Remem 
ber, if you talk, if you babble, if you get drunk, you'risl- 
your master’s head, who has so much confidence in youi 
fidelity, and who answers for you. But remember, also 
that if by your fault any evil happens to D’Artagnan, 1 
will find you, wherever you may be, for the purpose o 
ripping up your belly.” 

“Oh, Monsieur 1” said Planchet, humiliated by the 
suspicion, and moreover, terrified at the calm air of the 
musketeer. 

“ And I,” said P orthos, rolling his large eyes, “ remem- 
ber, I will skin you alive.” 

” Ah, Monsieur ! ” 

” And I,” said Aramis, with his soft, melodious voice, 
“ remember that I will roast you at a slow fire, like s 
savage.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur ! ” 

Planchet began to weep. We will not venture to sa) 
whether it was from terror, created by the threats, or from 
tenderness at seeing four friends so closely united. 

D’Artagnan took his hand. “ See, Planchet,” said he, 
“these gentlemen only say this out of affection for me, 
but at bottom, they all like you.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur,” said Planchet, “ I will succeed, or I 
will consent to be cut in quarters ; and if they do cut me 
in quarters, be assured that not a morsel of me will 
speak. ” 

It was decided that Planchet should set out the next 
day, at eight o'clock in the morning, in order, as he had 
said, that he might during the night learn the letter by 
heart. He gained just twelve hours by this engagement ; 
he was to be back on the sixteenth day, by eight o’clock 
in the evening. 

Iii the morning, as he was mounting his horse, D’Ar- 
tagnan, who felt at the bottom of his heart a partiality 
For the duke, took Planchet aside. 
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Listen,” said he to him. “When you have ghcn the 


letter to Lord de Winter, and he has read it, you will 
further say to him : JVatch over his Grace Lord Buckings 
ham, for they wish to assassinate hint. But this, Planchet, 


is so serious and important that I have not informed my 
friends that I would intrust this secret to you; and for ^ 


captain’s commission I would not w'rite it.” 


“ Be satished. Monsieur,” said Planchet, “you shall 
see if confidence can be placed in me.” 

Mounted on an c\'cenent horse, which he was to Iea\-e 
at the end of tw’cnty leajjues in order to take the post, 
Planchet set oflf at a gallop, his spirits a little depressed 
by the triple promise made him by the musketeers, but 
otherwise as light-hearted as possible. 

Bazin set out the next day for Tours, and was allowed 
eight days for performing his commission. 

The four friends, during the period of these two 
absences, had, as may well be supposed, the eye on the 
w'atch. the nose to the wdnd, and the ear on the hark. 


look constantly to their own proper safety ; Milady was a 
phantom which, when it had once appeared to people, did 
not allow them to sleep very quietly. 

On the morning of the eighth day, Bazin, fresh as ever, 
and smiling, according to custom, entered the cabaret of 
the Parpaillot as the four friends were sitting down to 
breakfast, saying, as had been agreed upon : *‘ M. Aramis, 
the answer from jour cousin.” 

The four friends exchanged a joyful glance; half of the 
work was done. It is true, however, that it was the 
shortest and the most easy part. 

Aramis, blushing in spite of himself, took the letter, 
which was in a large, coarse hand, and not particular for 
its orthography. ... 

” Good God ’ ” cried he, laughing, 1 quite despair ol 
my poor Michon . she will never wTite like M, dc Voiture ” 

” What does you mean by boor Michon? ” said the 
Swiss, who was chatting with the four friends when the 
letter came. 

“Oh. pardieu. less than nothing, said Aramis, .i 
•q *1 
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who appeared to him the equal of a demon, with a<»ents 
as supernatural as herself ; at the least noise, he imagined 
himself about to be arrested, and that Planchet was being 
brought back to be confronted with himself and his 
friends. Still ^ further, his confidence in the worthy 
Picard, at one time so great, diminished day by day. This 
anxiety became so great that it even extended to'Aramis 
and Porthos. Athos alone remained unmoved, as if no 
danger hovered over him, and as if he breathed his 
customary atmosphere. 

On the sixteenth day, in particular, these signs were 
so strong in D’Artagnan and his two friends that they 
could not remain quiet in one place, and wandered 
about like ghosts on the road by v\hich Planchet was 
expected. 

“Really,” said Athos to them, “you are not men, but 
cliiJdren, to let a woman terrify you so ! And what docs 
it amount to, after all’ To be imprisoned. Well, but 
we should be taken out of prison ; Madame Bonacieux 
w'as released. To be decapitated? Why, every day in 
the trenches we go cheerfully to expose ourselves to w’orse 
than that, — for a bullet may break a leg, and I am con- 
%’inced a surgeon would give us more pain in cutting on 
a thigh than an executioner in cutting off a head. Wait 
quietly, then; in two hours, in four, in six hours at 
latest, Planchet will be here. He promised to be here, 
and I have very great faith in Planchet, who appears to 
me to be a x-ery good lad- ’ ’ 

“ But if he does not come? ” said D'Artagnan. 

“ Well, if he does not come, it will be because he has 
been delayed, that's all He may have fallen from his 
horse, he may have cut a caper from the deck; he may 
have travelled so fast against the wind as to have brought 
on a violent catarrh Eh, gentlemen, let us reckon upon 
accidents 1 Life is a chaplet of little misenes which the 
philosopher counts with a smile. Be philosophers, as 1 
am, gentlemen, sit down at the table and let os drink 
Nothing makes the future look so bright as surveying it 
through a glass of chambertin.’' 

“Th.'it’s all very well,” replied D’Artagnan; “but I 
am tired of fearing, when f open a fresh bottle, that the 
wine may come from the cellar of Miladv. 

“You are very fastidious,” said Athos; “ such a beauti- 
ful woman J ” 
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“ A woman of marie 1 said Porthos, with his loud 

laud'll. 

Athos started, passed his hand over his brow to remove 
the drops of perspiration that burst fortii, and rose in bis 
turn with a nervous movement he could not repress. 

The day, however, passed away; and the evening came 
on slowly, but finally it came. The bars were filled with 
drinkers. Athos, who had pocketed his share of the 
diamond, seldom quitted the Parpaillot. He had found in 
M. dc Busigny, who, by the bye, had given them a 
magnificent dinner, a partner wortliy of his company. 
They were playing together, as usual, when seven o’clock 
sounded ; tlic patrol was heard passing to double the 
posts. At half-past seven the retreat was sounded. 

We arc lost,” said D’Artagnan, in the car of 
Athos. 

” You mean to say we have lost,” said Athos, quietly* 
drawing four pistoles from his pocl:ct, and throwing them 
upon the table. ” Come, gentlemen*” said be, “they 
arc beating the tattoo. Let us to bed ! ” 

And Athos went out of the Parpaillot, followed by 
D’Artagnan. Aramis came behind, giving his arm to 
Porthos. Aramis mumbled verses to himself, and Porthos 
from time to time pulled a hair or two from his moustache, 
in sign of desjDair. 

But all at once a shadow appeared in the darkness the 
outline of which was familiar to D’AiTagnan, and a well- 
known voice said, ” Monsieur, I have brought your cloak; 
it is chilly this evening.” 

“Planchct!” cried D’Arlagnan, beside himself with 
joy, 

” Plnnchct ! ” repealed Aramis and Porthos. 

” Well, yes, Planchct, to 1)C sure*” said Athos, what 
is there so astonishing in that? He promised to be back 
by eight o’clock, and eight is striking. Bravo, Planchct, 
you arc a lad of your word, and if ever you leave your 
master, I will promise you a place in my service.” 

”,Oh, no,, never,” said Planchct, ”1 will never leave 
M. d’Artngnan,” 

At the same time D’Artagnan felt Hint Planchct slipped 
a note into his hand. 

D’Arlagnan felt a strong inclination to embrace 
Planchct as he had embraced him on his departure; but 
he feared lost this mark of affection, bestowed upon his 
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lackey in the open street, might appear extraordinary to 
passers-by, and he restrained himself. 

“ I have the note," said he to Athos and to his friends. 
" That’s ivell," said i\thos, " let us go home and read 
it." 

The note burned the hand of D’Artagnan. He wished 
to hasten their steps; but Athos took his arm and passed 
it under hts own, and the young man vas forced tc 
regulate his pace by that of his friend. 

At length they reached the tent, lit a lamp, and while 
Planchet stood at the entrance that the four friends might 
not be surprised, D’Artagnan, with a trembling hand, 
broke the seal and opened the so anxiously expected letter. 

It contained half a line, in a hand perfectly British, and 
with a conciseness as perfectly Spartan 
“Thank you; he easy,“ 

D'Artagnan translated this for the others. 

Athos took the letter from the hands of D’Artagnan, 
approached the lamp, set fire to the paper, and did not lei 
go till It was reduced to a emder. 

Then, calling Planchet, he said, " Now, my lad, you 
may claim your seven hundred livres, but you did not 
run much risk with such a note as that-'’ 

" I am not to blame for having tried e\ery means to 
compress it," said Planchet. 

" Well! '■ cried D'Artagnan, "tell us all about it 
" Dame, that's a lung job, Mon‘-ieur " 

"You are right, Planchet,” said \thoc, “besides, the 
tattoo has been sounded, and we should be observed if we 
kept a hght burning much longer than tin otlu rs 

" So be It,” said D’Artagnan ’* Go to bed. Planchet, 
and sleep soundly. ” 

” My faith, Monsieur! that will be the fir>t time I ha*e 
done so for sixteen days 

" And me too 1 ” said D'Artagnan. 

"And me too* ” said Portlios 
" And me too ' ” said Arami- 
"‘Well, if you will ha\e the uuth, and me tool 
Athos. 
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, CHAPTER \L1X 

i'ATALlTy 

Meantime MUacly, clrut\k with passion, ronrinp^ on the 
deck like a lioness that has been embarked, hnd been 
icmplcd to throw herself Into the sca^ that she ml^ht 
regain the coast, for she could not get rid of tlie thouglu 
that she had been Insulted by D’Artngnan, tlireatcned by 
Athos, and that she had quitted France without being 
revenged on them. This idea soon became so insupport- 
able to her that at the rislc of whatever terrible conse- 
quences might result to Iicrself from it, she implored the 
captain to put her on shore; but the captain, eager to 
escape from his false position, — placed between French 
and English cruisers, like the bat between the mice and 
the birds, — was in great haste to regain England, and 
positively refused to obey what he took for a woman’s 
caprice, promising his passenger, who had been particu- 
larly recommended to him by the cardinal, to land her, if 
the sea and the French permitted him, at one of the ports 
of Brittan}^ either at Lorient or Brest. Bui the wind was 
contrary’’, the sea bad; they tacked, and kept off shore. 
Nine days after leaving the Charcnlc, pale with fatigue 
and vexation, Milady saw only the blue coasts of 
Finisterre appear. 

She calculated that to cross this corner of France and 
return to the cardinal it would take her at least three 
days. Add another day for landing, and that would make 
• four. Add these four to the nine others, that would be 
thirteen days lost, — -thirteen days, during which so many 
important events might pass in London. She rcfleclctl 
likewise that the cardinal would bo furious at her return, 
and consequently would be more disposed to listen to the 
complaints brought against her than to the accusations she 
brought against others. 

She allowed the vessel to pass Lorient and Brest with- 
out repeating her request to the captain, who, on his part, 
took care not to remind her of it. Milady therefore con- 
tinued her voyage, and on the very day that Planchct 
embarked at Portsmouth for France, the messenger of his 
Eminence entered the port in triumph. 
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All the city was agitated by an extraordinary move- 
ment. Four large vessels, recently built, had just been 
launched. At the end of the jetty, his clothes richly 
laced with gold, glittering, as was customary with him, 
with diamonds and precious stones, his hat ornamented 
ivith a white feather which drooped upon his shoulder, 
Buckingham was seen surrounded by a staff almost as 
brilliant as himself. 

It was one of those rare and beautiful days in winter 
when England remembers that there is a sun. The star 
of day, pale, but nevertheless still splendid, was setting in 
the bonbon, glorifying at once the heavens and the sea 
with bands of fire, and casting upon the tow'crs and the 
jld houses of the city a last ray of gold which made the 
windows sparkle like the reflection of a conflagration. 
Breathing that sea-breeze, so much more invigorating and 
balsamic as the land is approached, contemplating all the 
power of those preparations she was commissioned to 
destroy, all the power of that army which she was to 
:ombat alone, — she, a woman with a few bags of gold, — 
Milady compared herself mentally to Judith, the terrible 
[cwcss, when she penetrated the camp of the As^rians 
and beheld the enormous mass of chariots, horses, men, 
and arms, which a gesture of her hand was to dissipate 
[ike a c/oud of smoke. 

They entered the roadstead ; but as they drew near m 
arder to cast anchor, a little cutter, looking like a coast- 
guard formidably armed, approached the merchant-vessel 
and dropped into the sea a boat which directed its course 
to the ladder. This boat contained an officer, a mate, 
ind eight rowers The officer alone went on bn.ird. where 
be was received with all the deference inspirtd by the 
uniform. 

The officer conversed a few instants with the captain, 
pave him several papers, of which he the hearer, to 
read, and upon the order of the merrhant-captam the 
vhole crew of the v-essel, both passLitir* is .md sailors, 
were called upon deck. 

When this species of summons w as m icle the officer 
htjutred aloud the point of the brig’s di (i.irturc, its route, 
its landings; and to all these nucstions the captain rephe? 
without difficulty and without licsiMtiMn Then the n® 
began to pass in review ,iil tht pioplc, one after*' 
other, and etoppin"' vvhtn h' onie to Milady, ■*' 
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“But is it the custom for the officers in the English 
navy to place themselves at the service of their female 
compatriots when they land in a port of Great Britain, 
and carry their gallantry so far as to conduct them 
ashore? “ 

“ Yes, Madame, it is the custom, not from gallantry but 
pnidencc, that in time of war foreigners should be con- 
ducted to particular hdtels, in order that they may remain 
under the eye of the government until full information 
can be obtained about them,” 

-These words were pronounced with the most exact 
politeness and the most perfect calmness. Nevertheless, 
they had not the power of convincing Milady, 

“ But I am not a foreigner, sir,” said she, with an 
accent as pure as ever was heard between Portsmouth 
and Manchester, “my name is Lady Clarik, and this 
measure ” 

“This measure is general, Madame, and you will seek 
in vain to evade it ” 

“ I will follow you, then, sir ” 

Accepting the hand of the officer, she began the descent 
of the ladder, at the foot of which the boat waited. TTic 
officer followed her, A largo cloak was spread at the 
stern; the officer requested her to sit down upon this cloak, 
and placed himself beside her 
“ Row 1 " said he to the sailors 

The eight oars fell at once into the sea, making but a 
single sound, giving but a single stroke, and the boat 
seemed to fly over the surface of the water. 

In five minutes they gained the land 
The officer leaped to the pier, and offered his hand to 
Milady. A carriage was in waiting. 

“ Is this carriage for us^ ” asked Milady. 

” Yes. Madame,” replied the officer 
“The hdtel, then, is far away? “ 

“At the other end of the town.” 

“Very well," said Milady; and she resolutely entered 
the carriage 

The officer saw that the baggage was fastened carefully 
behind the carriage; and this operation ended, he took 
his place beside Milady, and shut the door. 

Immediately, without any order being given or his 
place of destination Indicated, the coachman set off at . 
ranid nacp. and olunired Into the streets of the city. 
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So strange a reception naturally gave Milady ample 
matter for reflection ; so seeing that the young ofliccr did 
not seem at all disposed for conversation, she reclined in 
her corner of the carriage, and one after the other passed 
in review all the surmises which presented themselves to 
her mind. 

At the end of a quarter' of an hour, however, surprised 
at the lengtli of the journey, she leaned forward towards 
the door to ‘see whitiier she was being conducicd. Houses 
were no longer to be seen ; trees appeared in the darkness 
like. great black phantoms chasing one anotlicr. Milady 
shuddered. 

“ But we are no longer in the city, sir,*’ said she. 

The young officer preserved silence. » 

I beg you to understand, sir, I will go no farther, 
unless you .tell me whither 3^011 are taking me.*' 

This threat brought no reply. 

“Oh, this is too much,” cried Milady. “Help! 
help ! ” 

No voice replied to hers ; the carriage continued to roll 
on with rapidity ; the officer seemed a statue. ' 

Milady looked at the officer with one of tliose terrible 
expressions peculiar to her countenance, and which so 
rarely failed of their effect; anger made her eyes, flash in 
the darkness. 

The young man remained immovable. 

• Milady tried to open the door in order to throw herself 
out. 

“Take care,. Madame,” said the young man, coolly, 
“you will kill yourself in jumping. ” 

Milady re-seated herself, foaming. The officer leaned 
forward, looked at her in his turn, and appeared surprised 
to sec that face, just before so beautiful, distorted with 
passion and almost hideous. The artful creature at once 
comprehended that she was injuring herself by allowing 
him thus to read her soul ; she collected her features, and 
in a complaining , voice said : — 

“ In the name of Heaven, sir, tell me if it is to you, 
if dt, is to your government, if it is to an enemy I am to 
attribute the violence that is done mo? ” 

“ No violence will be offered to you, Madame, and what 
happens to you is the result of a very simple measure 
which’ wc are obliged to adopt with all who land in 
England.” : ^ . ; * , . . - . . 
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the threshold. He was without a hat, carried a sword, 
and flourished a handkerchief in his hand. 

Milady thought she recognised this shadow in the 
gloom; she supported herself with one hand upon the 
arm of the chair, and advanced her head as if to meet a 
certainty. 

The stranger advanced^ slowly, and as he advanced, 
after entering into the circle of light projected by the 
lamp, Milady involuntarily drew back. 

Then when she had no longer any doubt, she cried, in 
a state of stupor, “ What, my brother, is it you? " 

*' Ves, fair lady 1 *' replied Lord de Winter, making a 
bow, half courteous, half ironical; “ it is I, myself.*’ 

But this castle, then? *' 

** Is mine. ” 

“Th/s chamber? ” 

“ Is yours.” 

“ I am, then, your prisoner? *’ 

•* Nearly so.” 

** But this IS a frightful abuse of power 1 " 

“ No high-sounding wmrds 1 Let us sit down and chat 
quietly, as brother and sister ought to do.*’ 

Then, turning towards the door, and seeing that the 
young oflicer was waiting for his last orders, he said, 
“All is well, I thank you; now leave us alone, Mr. 
Felton.” 


CHAPTER L 

CHAT OF A BROTHER WITH A SISTER 

During the time which Lord de Winter took to shut the 
door, close a shutter, and draw a chair near to his sister- 
in-law’s fatiUuil, AfiLdy, anx/ousl> thoughtful, plunged 
her glance into the depths of possibility, and discovered 
all the plan, of which she could not even obtain a gfance 
as long as she was ignorant into whose hands she had 
fallen. She knew her brother-in-law to be a worthy 
gentleman, a bold hunter, an intrepid player, enterprising 
with women, but by no means reniarkable for his skill 
in intrigues. How had he discovered her arrival, and 
caused her to be seized^ Why did he detain her? 

Athos had dropped some words which proved Ih 
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conversation she had wiUi the cardinal had fallen into 
outside ears; but she could not suppose that he had duj^ 
a counlcr-mine so promptly and so boldly. She rather 
feared that her. preceding operations in England mh^hi 
have been discovered. ,Buckinp:ham mij^ht have g-uessed 
that it was she who had cut off the two studs, and aveng-e 
himself for that litUc treachery; but Buckingham was in- 
capable of going to any excess against a woman, particu- 
larly if that woman was supposed to have acted from a 
Jccling of jealousy. 

This supposition appeared to her most reasonable. It 
seemed to her Uiat thc}^ wanted to revenge the past, and 
not to anticipate tlie future. At all events, she congratu- 
lated herself upon having fallen into the hands of her 
brother-in-law, with whom she reckoned she could deal 
very easily, rather than into the hands of ah acknow- 
ledged and intelligent enemy. 

“ Yes, let us chat, brother/* said she, with a kind of 
cheerfulness, decided as she was to draw from the con- 
versation, in spite of all the dissimulation Lord dc Winter 
could bring, the revelations of which she stood in need to 
regulate her future conduct. 

, “ You have then decided to come to England again,’* 
said Lord de Winter, “ in spite of the resolutions you so 
often expressed in Paris, never to set your feet on British 
ground? ” 

Milady replied to this question by another question. 
'‘To begin with, tell me,” said she, how you have 
watched me so closely as to be aware beforehand not only 
of my arrival, but even of the day, the hour, and the port 
at which I should arrive? ” 

Lord dc Winter adopted the same tactics as Milady, 
thinking tliat as his sister-in-law employed them they 
must be the best. 

“But tell me, my dear sister,” replied he, “what 
makes you come to England? ” 

“ I come to sec you,” replied Milady, without knowing 
how much she aggravated by this reply the suspicions to 
which .D’Artagnan's letter had given birth in the mind 
of her brother-in-law, and only desiring to gain the good- 
will of her auditor by a falsehood. 

“ Ah, to see me? ” said De Winter, cunningly. 

“To be sure, to see you. What is there astonishing 
in that? »» 
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“And you had no other object in, coining to England 
but to see me? ” 

“ No. ” 

“ So It was for me nlone you have taken the trouble tc 
cross the Channel? ” 

“ For you alone.” 

“The deuce 1 What tenderness, my sister 1 ” 

“ But am I not your nearest relative? ” demanded 
Milady, with a tone of the most touching ingenuousness. 

“And my only heir, are you not?” said Lord dc 
Winter in his turn, fixing his eyes on those of Milady. 

Whatever command had over herself. Milady could 
not help starting ; and as in pronouncing the last words 
Lord de U'inter placed his hand upon the arm of his 
sister, this start did not escape him. 

In fact, the blow was direct and severe. The first idea 
that occurred to Milady's mind was tliat she had been 
betrayed by Ivitty, and that she had recounted to the 
baron the selfish aversion towards himself of which she 
had imprudently allowed some marks to escape before her 
servant. She also recollected the furious and imprudent 
attack she had made upon D’Artagnan when he spared 
the life of her brother. 

“ I do not comprehend, my Lord,*’ said she, in order 
to gain time and make her adversary speak out. “ Wliat 
do you mean to say ? Is there any secret meaning con- 
cealed beneath your words? ” 

“ Oh, my God, no ' ” said Lord de Winter, with 
apparent good-nature. ” Vou wish to see me, and you 
come to England. I learn this desire, or rather 1 suspect 
that you feel it , and m order to spare you all the annoy- 
ances of a nocturnal arrival in a port, end all the fatigues 
of landing, I send one of my officers to meet you, 1 place 
a carriage at his orders, and he brings you hither to this 
castle, of which I am governor, whither I come every day, 
and where, in order to satisfy our mutual desire of 
seeing each other, I have prepared you a chamber. 
What IS there more astonishing in all that I have said to 
you than in what you have told me’ " 

“No; what I think astonishing is that you should 
expect my coming ’ ’ 

” And yet that is the most simple thing in the world, 
my dear sister. Have you not observed that the captain 
of your little vessel, on entering the roadstead, sent for- 
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ward, in order to obtain permission lo enter the port, n 
little boat bearing: his log-book and the register of his 
voyagers? 1 am commandant ol tlu* port. They ]>rought 
me that book* I recognised your name in it. My heart 
told me what your mouth has just conlirmcd, — that is 
to say, with what view you haw osj^o^.cd yoursclt to the 
dangers oC u sea so perilous, or at least so troublesome at 
this" moment, — and I sent m} cutin lo juccl you. You 
know the rest. 

Milady knew that Lord de VK’intvr lied, and she was 
the more alarmed. 

“ My brother/' ta>nlinucd she, '* was not that my Lord 
Buckingham whom I saw on the jelty this evening, as we 
arrived ? " 

llimsrU. Ah, I can understand how the sight of him 
struck you/’ replied Lord de Winter. You came from 
a country where he must be very much talked of, and I 
know that his armaments against 1*’ ranee greatly engage 
the attention of your friend the cardinal. 

** My friend the cardinal! " cried Milady, seeing that 
on this point as on the other Lord de Winter seemed well 
instructed. 

“ Is he not your friend? ” refilled live baron, negligently. 

Ah, pardon I I thought so; l)ut we will return to my 
Lord Duke presently. Let us not depart from the senti- 
mental turn our conversation had taketu \’ou came, you 
sav, to see me? " 

Yes/' 

“ Well, I reply that you sliall lie served to the height 
of your wishes, and tiuU we shall see each other every 
day." 

“Am I then to remain here eternally?" demanded 
Milady, with a certain terror. 

“Do you find yourself badly lodged, sister? Demand 
anything you want, and I will hasten to have you fur- 
nished with it," 

“ But I have neither my women nor my servants. " 

“ You shall have all, Madlu^^e. Tell me on what footing 
your household was established by vour Hrst husband, and 
although I am only your brother-in-law, i will arrantre one 
similar. ’’ 

“ My ftrst husband t “ cried Milady, looking at Lord de 
Winter with eyes almost starting from their sockets. 

“ Yes, your French husband. I don't speak of my 
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brother. U ;^ou have forgotten, as he is stiff fiving, I 
can write to him and he will sent! me information on the 
subject. ” 

A cold stveat burst from the brow of Afifady. 

'* \ ou jest 1 said she, in a hollow voice. 

*' Do 1 look so? " asked the baron, rising and going a 
step backwards 

Or rather you insult me," continued she, pressjug 
with her stiffened hands the two arms of her easy .chair, 
and raising herself upon her wrists, 

" I insult you 1 " said Lord de Winter, with contempt. 
" In truth, hladamc, do you think that can be possible? ” 

“ Indeed, sir," said Afifady, "you must be either drunk 
or mad. Leave the room, and send me a woman " 

" Women are very indiscreet, my sister. Cannot 1 
serve you as a watfing-maid? By that means afl our 
secrets will remain in the family." 

" Insolent! ” cried Milady, and as if acted upon by a 
spring, she bounded towards the baron, tvho awaited her 
attack with his arms crossed, but nevertheless with one 
hand on the hilt of his sword. 

"Come! " sard he. “ I know you are accustomed to 
assassinate people , but I rvarn you I shall defend myself, 
even against you," 

"You are right,” said Mthdy, "You hare all the 
appearance of being cowardly enough to lift your hand 
agamsta woman," 

"Perhaps so; and 1 have an excuse, for mine would 
not be the first hand of a man that has been placed upon 
you, 1 Imagine " 

And the baron pointed, with a slow and accusing ges- 
ture, to the left shoulder of Milady, which he almost 
touched with his finger. 

Milady uttered a deep inward shriek, and retreated to 
a corner of the room like a panther which crouches for a 
spring. 

" Ob, growl as much you please,” cried Lord de 
Winter, " but don’t try to bite, for I warn you that it 
would be to your disadvantage- There are here no pro- 
curators who regulate successions beforehand There is 
no knight-errant to come nnd seek a quarrel with me on 
account of the fair lady I detain a prisoner; but I bay 
judges quite ready who will quickly dispose of a worn 
so shameless as to glide, a bigamist, into the bed of L 
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dc Winter, my brother. And tlicse judges,^ 1 warn you, 
will soon send you to an executioner who will make both 
3^our shoulders alike/’ 

The eyes of Milady darted such flashes, that although . 
he was a man and armed before an unarmed woman, he 
felt the chill of fear glide through his whole frame.. How- 
ever, he continued all the same, but with increasing 
warmth: ** Yes, I can very well understand that after 
having inherited the fortune of my brotiier it would be 
very agreeable to you to be my heir likewise ; but know 
beforehand, if you kill me, or cause me to be killed, my 
precautions are taken. Not a penny of what I possess 
will pass into your hands. Were you not already rich 
enough, — you who possess nearly a million? And could 
you not stop your fatal career, if you did not do evil for 
the mhnitcand supreme Joy of doing it? Oh, be assured, 
if the memory of my brother were not sacred to me^ you 
should rot in a State dungeon, or satisfy the curiosity of 
sailors at Tyburn. I will be silent, but you must endure 
your capti\rity quietly. In fifteen or twenty days I shall 
set out for Rochelle with the army ; but on the eve of my 
departure a vessel which I shall see depart will take you 
hence and convey you to our colonies in the south. And 
be assured that you shall be accompanied by one who will 
blow your brains out at tlie first attempt you make to 
return to England or tlie Continent.” 

Milady listened with an attention that dilated' her 
inflamed eyes. 

” Yes, at present,” continued Lord de Winter, you 
will remain in this castle. The walls are thick, the doors 
strong, and the bars solid; besides, your window opens • 
immediately over the sea. The men of my crew, who are 
devoted to me for life and death, mount guard around tliis 
apartment, and watch all the passages that lead to the 
courtyard. > Even if you gained the yard, there would 
still be three iron gates for you to pass. The order is 
positive. A step, a gesture, a word, on your part, denot- • 
ing an effort to escape, and you are to be fired upon. If , 
they kill you, English justice will be under an obligation 
to me for having saved it trouble. Ah I I see your fea- 
tures regain their calmness, your countenance recovers its i 
assurance. You are saying to yourself: ‘Fifteen days, -I 
twenty days? Bah! I have, an inventive mind; before ’1 
that is expired some idea, will occur to me. I have an * 
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infernal spirit. I shall meet with a victim. Before fifteen 
dys are ffone by f shall be away from here.' Ah, try 

Mtlady. finding her thoughts betrayed, dug her nails 
into her flesh to subdue every emotion that might give to 
her face any expression except agony. 

Lord de Winter continued: “The officer who com- 
mands here in my absence you have already seen, and 
therefore know him. He knows how, as you must have 
observed, to obey an order, — for you did not, 1 am sure, 
come from Portsmouth hither without endeavouring to 
make him speak. What do you say of him? Could a 
statue of marble have been more impassible and more 
mute? Vou have already tried the power of your seduc- 
tions upon many men, and unfortunately you have always 
succeeded , but 1 give you leave to try them upon this 
one Pardteu ' if you succeed with him, 1 pronounce you 
the demon himself." 

He went towards the door and opened it hastily. 

“ Call hfr. Felton," said he. “ Wait a minute longer, 
and I will introduce him to you. " 

There followed between these two personages a strange 
silence, during which the sound of a slow and regular 
step was heard approaching Shortly a human form 
appeared in the shade of the corndor, and the young 
lieutenant, with whom we are already acquainted, stopped 
at the threshold to receive the orders of the baron. 

“Come in, my dear John," said Lord de Winter, — 
“come in, and shut the door." 

The young officer entered 

" Now," i,aid the baron, " look at this woman She is 
young; she is beautiful, she possesses all earthly seduc- 
tions- Well, she is a monster, w'ho, at l«’cnty-fi\e years 
of age, has been guilty of as many crimes as you could 
read of in a year m the archives of our tribunals. Her 
voice prejudices her hearers in her favour; her beauty 
serves as a bait to her victims, her body even pays vvh.it 
she promises,— I must do her that justice. She vvill try 
to seduce 50U, perhaps she wrll tf\ to KIU you I have 
extricated you from misery, Felton , I have c.'iused you fo 
be named lieutenant, f once saved your life, you know 
on what occasion, I am for you not only a protector, 
a friend; not only a benefactor, but a father. iTOs 
wonvan has come back again into England for t' 
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of conspiring against my life. : I hold , this serpent , in my 
hands. Well, 1 call you, and say to you : Friend Felton,' 
John, my child, guard me, and more particularly guard 
yourself, against this woman. Swear, by your hopes of 
salvation, to keep her safely for the chastisement she has 
merited. John Felton, I trust your word I John Felton, 
I put faith in your loyalty ! ” ^ _ 

, My Lord,*’ said the young officer, summoning to his 
mild countenance all the hatred he could find in his heart, 
— my Lord, I, swear all shall be done as you desire.” 

Milady' received this look like a resigned victim; it was 
impossible to imagine a more submissive or a more mild 
expression than that which prevailed on her beautiful 
countenance. Lord de Winter himself could scarcely 
recognise the tigress who, a minute before, prepared 
apparently for a fight. 

“ She is not to leave, this chamber, understand, John,*’ 
continued the baron. ” She is to correspond with nobody; 
she is to speak to no one but you, — if you will do her 
the honour to address a word to her.” 

“ That is sufficient, my Lord ! I have sworn.” 

” And now, Madame, try to make your peace with 
God, for you are judged by men 1 ” 

Milady let her head sink, as if crushed by this sen- 
tence. ' Lord de Winter went out, making a sign to 
Felton, who followed him, shutting the door after him. 

One instant after, the heavy step of a marine who 
served as sentinel was heard in the corridor, — ^his axe in 
his girdle and his musket on his shoulder. 

Milady remained for some minutes in the same posi- 
tion, for she thought they might perhaps be examining 
her through’ the keyhole; she then slowly raised her head, 
which had resumed its formidable expression of menace 
and defiance, ran to the door to listen, looked out of her 
window, and returning to bury herself again in her large 
armchair, she reflected. 


CHAPTER LI 

OFFICER 

Meanwhile,' the cardinal looked anxiously for news from 
England ; but no news arrived that was not annoying and 
threatening. 
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Although Rochelle was invested, however certain suc- 
cess might appear,— thanks to the precautions taken, and 
above all to the dyke, which prevented the entrance of 
any vessel into the besieged city,— the blockade might 
last a long time yet. This was a great affront to the 
king’s army, and a great inconvenience to the cardinal, 
who had no longer, it is true, to embroil Louis XIII. 
with Anne of Austria, — for that affair was over, — but 
he had to adjust matters for M. de Bassompierre, who 
was embroiled with the Due d’AngouMme. 

As to Monsieur, who had begun the siege, he left 
to the cardinal the task of finishing it. 

The city, notwithstanding the incredible perseverance 
of its mayor, had attempted a sort of mutiny for a sur- 
render; the mayor had hung the mutineers. This execu- 
tion quieted the ill-disposed, who resolved to allow 
themselves to die of hunger, — this death always appearing 
to them more slow and less sure than strangulation. ’ 

On their side, from time to time, the besiegers took 
the messengers which the Rochellais sent to Buckingham, 
or the* spies which Buckingham sent to the Rochellais 
In one case or the other, the trial was soon over. The 
cardinal pronounced the single word, " Hanged ' ” The 
king w'as invited to come and see the hanging. He rame 
languidly, placing himself in a good situation tn see all 
the details. This amused him sometimes a Intle, and 
made him endure the siege with patience, but it did not 
prevent his getting very tired, or from talking at every 
moment of returning to Pans , — so that if the me*-sengers 
and the spies had faded, his Lmmence, notwithstanding 
all bis inventiveness, would have found himself roucJi 
embarrassed. 

Nevertheless, time passed on, and the Rochellais dxf 
not surrender. The last spy that w'l'^ t-'ken was the 
bearer of a letter This letter told Birk'ncham that sir 
city was at an extremity; but instead of .iddmg, “Ifyecr 
succour does not arrive within fiftn .. davs, we w iHiar- 
rendcr,” it added, quite slmplv, “ It sour succour 
not within fifteen days, we shall ^ i be dead withi2=x^ 
when it comes.” _ . 

The Rochellais, then, had no i .r>f but in 
Buckingham was their Me-- n It was 
they one day learned positnel. that they muc?'' 
on Buckingham, their coufa,:e nould failwitiJ**' 
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The cardinal looked, then, with great impatience for 
the news from England which would announce to him 
that Buckingham would not come, 

. The question of carrying the city by assault, though 
often debated in the council of the king, had been^ always 
rejected. In the first place, Rochelle appeared impreg- 
nable. Then the cardinal, whatever he said, very well 
knew that the horror of bloodshed in this encounter, in 
which Frenchman would combat against Frenchman, was 
a retrograde movement of sixty years impressed upon his 
policy ; and the cardinal was at that period what we now 
call a man of progress. In fact, the sack of Rochelle, and 
the assassination of three or four thousand Huguenots who 
allowed themselves to be killed, would resemble too closely, 
in 1628, the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572; and 
then, above all this, this extreme measure, whicli was not 
at all repugnant to the king, good Catholic as he was, 
always fell before this argument of the besieging generals, 
— Rochelle is impregnable except to famine. 

The cardinal could not drive from his mind the fear he 
entertained of his terrible emissary, — for he comprehended 
the strange qualities of this woman, sometimes a serpent, 
sometimes a Hon. Had she betrayed him? Was she 
dead ? He knew her well enough in all cases to know 
that, whether acting for or against him, as a friend or an 
enemy, she would not remain motionless without great 
impediments; but whence did these impediments arise? 
That was what he could not know. 

And yet he reckoned, and with reason, on Milady. He 
had divined, in the past of this woman, terrible things 
which his red mantle alone could cover ; and he felt, from 
one cause or another, that this woman was his ,own, as 
she could look to no other but himself for a support ^ 
superior to the danger which threatened her. 

He resolved, then, to carry on the war alone, and to 
look for no success foreign to himself, but as we look for ' 
a fortunate chance. He continued to press the raising of 
the famous dyke which was to starve Rochelle. ' Mean- : 
while, he cast his eyes over that unfortunate city, which 
contained so much deep misery and so many heroic 
virtues, and recalling the saying of Louis XL, his political : 
predecessor, ,as he himself was the predecessor of Robe- 
spierre, he repeated this maxim of Tristan *s gossip* 
“Divide in order to' reign. “ - 
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Henry IV., when bcsiegring- Paris, had loaves and pro- 
visions thrown over the walls. The cardinal had liUIe 
notes thrown over in which he represented to the Rochel- 
lais how unjust, selfish, and barbarous was the conduct of 
their leaders. These leaders had corn In abundance, and 
would not let them partake of it; they adopted as a 
maxim — for they too had maxims — that it was of very 
little consequence that women, children, and old men 
should die, so long" as the men ■who were to defend the 
walls remained strong and healthy. Up to that time, 
whether from devotedness or from want of power to act 
against it, this maxim, without being generally adopted, 
nevertheless passed from theory into practice; but the 
notes did it injury. The notes reminded the men that 
the children, women, and old men whom they allowed to 
die were their sons, their mies, and their fathers, and 
that it would be more just for every one to be reduced to 
the common misery, in order that equal conditions should 
give birth to unanimous resolutions. 

These notes had all the effect that he who wrote them 
could expect, in that they induced a great number of the 
inhabitants to open private negotiations tilth the royal 
army. 

But at the moment when the cardinal saw his means 
already fructify, and applauded himself for having put it 
in action, an inhabitant of Rochelle who had contrived to 
pass the royal lines — God knows how, such was the 
watchfulness of Bassompierre, Schomberg, and the Due 
d’AngoiUSme, themselves watched over by the cardioal-*- 
an inhabitant of Rochelle, we say, entered the city, coming 
from Portsmouth, and saying that he bad seen a magnifi- 
cent fleet ready to sail within eight days. Still further, 
Buckingham announced to the mayor that at length the 
great league was about to declare ftseff a^inst France, 
and that the kingdom would be at once invaded by the 
English, Imperial, and Spanish armies. This letter was 
read publicly in all parts of the city Copies were put up 
at the corners of the streets; and even they who had 
begun to open negotiations interrupted them, being re- 
solved to await the succour so pompousfv announced. 

This unexpected arcumstance brought back Richelieu’s 
former anxiety, and forced him in spite of himsell once 
more to turn his eyes to the other side of the sea. 

During this time, exempt from the anxiety of its only 
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and true chief, the royal army led a joyous life, neither 
provisions nor money being* wanting in the camp. All 
the corps rivalled one another in audacity and gaiety. ^ To 
take spies and hang them, to make hazardous expeditions 
upon the dyke or the sea, to imagine wild plans, and^ to 
execute them coolly, — such were the pastimes which 
made the army find these days short which were not 
only so long to the Rochellais, a prey to famine and 
anxiety, but even to the cardinal, who blockaded them 
so closely. 

Sometimes when the cardinal, always on horseback, 
like the lowest gendarme of the army, cast a pensive 
glance over those works, so slowly keeping pace with his 
wishes, which the engineers, brought from all the corners 
of France, were executing under his orders, if he met a 
musketeer of the company of Trdville, he drew near and 
looked at him in a peculiar manner, and not recognising 
in him one of our four companions, he turned his pene- 
trating look and profound thoughts in another direction. 

One day when oppressed with a mortal weariness of 
mind, without hope in the negotiations with the city, 
without news from 'England, the cardinal went out, with- 
out any other aim than to be out of doors, and. ac- 
companied only by Cahusac and La Houdini^re, strolled 
along the beach. Mingling the immensity of his dreams 
with the immensity of the ocean, he came, his horse 
going at a foot's pace, to a hill from the top of which he 
perceived behind a hedge, reclining on the sand, and 
catching in its passage one of those rays of the sun so 
rare at this period of the year, seven men surrounded by 
empty bottles. Four of these men were our musketeers, 
preparing to listen to a letter one of them had just 
received. This letter was so important that it made them 
forsake their cards and their dice on the drum-head. 

The other three were occupied in opening an enormous 
flagon of Collioure wine; these were the lackeys of these 
gentlemen. 

The cardinal was, as we have said, in very low spirits; 
and nothing when he was in that slate of mind increased 
his depression so much as gaiety in others. Besides, he 
had another strange fancy, which was always to believe 
that the causes of his sadness created the gaiety of others. 
Making a sign to La Houdinifere and Cahusac to stop, he 
alighted from his horse, and went towards these suspected 
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merry companions, hoping^, by means of the santj which 
deadened the sound of hts steps, and of the hedg-e which 
concealed his approach, to catch some words of this con- 
versation which appeared so interesting. At ten pacts 
from the hedge he recognised the talkative Gascon; and 
as he had already perceived that these men w'cre mus- 
keteers, he did not doubt that the three others were those 
called the Inseparables; that is to say, Athos, Porthos, 
and Aramis. 

It may be supposed that his desire to hear the con- 
versation was augmented by this discovery. His eyes tcxik 
a strange expression, and with the step of a tiger-cat he 
advanced towards the hedge; but he had not been able 
to catch more than a few \aguc syllables without an> 
positive sense, when a sonorous and short cry made him 
start, and attracted the attention of the musketeers, 

“ Officer 1” Cried Gnmaud. 

** You are speaking, )ou scoundrel ' ” said Athos, rising 
upon his elbow, and transfixing Gnmaud with his flaming 
look. 

Grimaud therefore added nothing to his speech, bui 
contented himself with pointing his index finger in the 
direction of the hedge, announcing by this gesture the 
cardinal and his escort. 

With a single bound the musketeers w’cre on their feet, 
and saluted with respect 

The cardinal seemed furious 

“ It appears that Messieurs the Musketeers keep 
guard,’* said he. “ Are the linglish expected by land, ot 
do the musketeers consider themselves superior officers? *' 

“ Monseigneur," replied Athos, for amid the genera) 
fright he alone had preserx’cd the noble calmness and 
coolness that never forsook him, — " Monseigoeur, the 
musketeers, when they are not on duty, or when their 
duty is over, drink and play at dice, and they are cer- 
tainly superior officers to their Jacke>s ” 

“Lackeys? " grumbied the csrdtnat “Lackeys x%ho 
have the order to warn their masters when any one passes 
are not lackeys, they are sentinels." 

" Your Eminence may perceise that if we had not taken 
this precaution, we should have been exposed to allowing 
jou to pass without presenting you our respects, or 
offering you our thanks for the fax our you have done us 
in uniting us. D’Artagnan," continued Athos, "you. 
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who but lately were so anxious for such an opportunity 
for expressing. your gratitude to Monseigneur, here it is; 
avail yourself of it/^ 

These words were pronounced with that imperturbable 
phlegm which distinguished Athos in the hour of danger, 
and with that excessive politeness which made of him at 
certain moments a king more majestic than kings by birth. 

D'Artagnan came forward and stammered out a few 
words of gratitude which soon expired under the gloomy 
looks of the cardinal. 

“ It does not signify, gentlemen/’ continued the 
cardinal, without appearing to be in the least ■ swerved 
from his first intention by the diversion which Athos had 
started, — ‘‘it does not signify, gentlemen. L doinot like 
to have simple soldiers, because they have the advantage 
of serving in a privileged corps, thus to play the great 
lords; discipline is the same for them as for everybody 
else.” 

Athos allowed the cardinal to finish his sentence com- 
pletely, and bowed in sign of assent. Then he resumed 
in his turn: “'Discipline, Monseigneur, has, I hope, in no 
way been forgotten by us. We are not on duty, and. we 
believed that not being on duty we were at liberty fo 
dispose of our time as we pleased. If we are so fortunate 
as to have some particular duty to perform for /your 
Eminence, we are ready to obey you. Your Eminence 
may perceive,” continued, Athos, knitting his brow, for 
this sort of investigation began to annoy him, “that we 
have not come out without our arms.” 

And he showed the cardinal, with his finger,' the four 
muskets piled near the drum, on which were the cards 
and dice. 

^^“Your Eminence may believe,” added D’Artagnan, 
that» we would have come to meet you, if vv^e could have 
supposed it was Monsiegneur coming towards us with so 
few attendants.” , , 

The cardinal bit.his moustache, and even his lips a little. 
.“Do you know what you look like, all together, as 
you are, armed and “guarded by your lackeys? ” said the 
cardinal. “You look like four conspirators.” 

Oh, as to that^‘ Monseigneur, it is true,” said Athos; 
we do conspire, as your Eminence might have seen 
the other morning. Only we conspire ^ against the 
Rochellais. 
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*'Ah, you gentlemen of policy 1 ” replied the cardinal, 
knitting- his brow in his turn, '' the secret of many un- 
known things might perhaps be found in your brains, if 
we could read them as you read that letter which you con- 
cealed as soon as you saw me coming." 

The colour rnounted to the face of Athos, and he made a 
step towards his Eminence. 

"One might think you reaUy suspected us. Mon- 
seigneur, and wc were undergoing a real interrogatory. 
If It be so, we trust your Eminence will deign to explain 
yourself, and we should then at least be acquainted with 
our real position." 

" And if it were an interrogatory ! ” replied the cardinal 
" Others besides you have undergone such, M. Athos, and 
have replied thereto.” 

" Thus I have told your Eminence that you had but to 
question us, and we are ready to reply." 

" What was that letter you were about to read, M. 
Aramis, and which you so promptly concealed? ” 

“A woman’s letter, Monseigneur. " 

"Ah, }cs, I see," said ihe cardinal, ” we must be dis- 
creet with this sort of letters ; but nevertheless, we may 
show them to a confessor, and you know f have taken 
orders." 

“ Monseigneur," said Athos, wuth a calmness the more 
terrible because he risked his head in making this reply, 
"the letter is a woman’s letter, but it is neither signed 


made a step towards the muskets, upon which the other 
three friends had fixed their eyes, like men ill-disposed to 
allow themselves to be taken. The cardmahsts were three; 
the musketeers, lackeys included, were seven. He judged 
that the match would be so much the less equal, if Athos 

• •• • n-ll. h,r nf 


proud in daylight, faithful in darkness We can hnd no 
fault with you lor wafdiing over yourselves, when you 
watch so carefully over others Gentlemen, I have not 
forgotten the night m which you served me as an escort 
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to the Red Dovecot. If tliere were any danger, to be 
apprehended on the road I am going, 1 would^ request 
you to accompany me ; but as there is none, remain where 
you are, finish your botles, your game, and your letter. 
Adieu, gentlemen ! ” * ^ 

'And remounting his horse, Avhicli Cahusac led to him, 
he saluted them with his hand, and rode away. 

The four young men, standing and motionless, followed 
him with their eyes without speaking a single word until 
he had disappeared. Then they looked at one. another. 

The countenances of all gave evidence of terror, for 
notwithstanding the friendly adieu of his Eminence, they 
plainly perceived that the cardinal went away with rage 
in his heart. 

Athos alone smiled, with a self-possessed, disdainful 
smile. 

When the cardinal was out of hearing and sight, “That 
Grimaud kept bad watch 1 “ cried Porthos, who had a 
great inclination to vent his ill-humour on somebody. 

Grimaud was about to reply to excuse himself. Athos 
lifted his finger, and Grimaud was silent. 

“Would you have given up the letter, Aramis? “ said 
D'Artagnan. 

“ I,” said Aramis, in his most flutelike tone, — “ I had 
made up my mind. If he had insisted upon the letter 
being given up to him, I would have presented the letter 
to him with one hand, and with the other I would have 
run my sword through his body, " 

“ I expected as much,“ said Athos; “ and that was why 
I threw myself between you and him. Indeed, this man 
is very much to blame for talking thus to other men ; one 
would say he had never had to do with any but women 
and children, “ 

My dear Athos, I admire you, but nevertheless, we 
were in the wrong, after all, “ 

“ How, in the wrong? “ said Athos. “Whose, then, 
is the air we breathe? Whose is the ocean upon which wc 
look? W^hose is the sand upon which we were reclining? 
Whose is that letter of your mistress? Do these belong 
to the cardinal? Upon my honour, this man fancies the 
world belongs to him. There you stood, stammering, 
stupefied, annihilated. One might have supposed the 
Bastille appeared before you, and that the gigantic 
Medusa had converted you into stone. Is being In love 
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conspiring? You are in love with a woman whom the 
cardinal has caused to be shut up, and you wish to get 
her out of the^hands of the cardinal That’s a match you 
are playing with his Eminence; this letter is your game. 
Why should you expose your game to your adversary? 
That is nc%’er done Let him find it out If he can 1 \Vt 
can find out his 1 ” 

'‘Well, that’s all very sensible, Athos," said D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

“ In that case, Jet there be no more question of what's 
past, and let Aramis resume the letter from his cousin 
where the cardinal interrupted him.” 

Aramis drew the letter from his pocket; the three 
friends surrounded him, and the three lackeys grouped 
themselves again near the wine-jar 

"You had only read a line or two,” said D’Artagnan; 
“read the letter again from the commencement.” 

“Willingly,” said Aramis 


“My dear Cousin, — I Hunk I shall make up my mind 
to set out for B^thune, where my sister has placed our 
little servant in the convent of the Carmelites; this poor 
child is quite resigned, as she knows she cannot live else- 
where without the salvation of her soul being in danger. 
Nevertheless, if the affairs of our family are arranged, as 
we hope they will be, I believe she w’lll run the risk of 
being damned, and will return to those she regrets, par- 
ticularly as she knows they are always thinking of her 
Meanwhile, she is not very wretched, what she most 
desires is a letter from her intended 1 know that such 
viands pass with diJIiculty through convent gratings, but 
after all, as I have given you proofs, my dear cousin, 1 
am not unskilled in such affairs, and 1 will take charge oI 
the commission. My sister thanks you for your good and 
eternal remembrance. She has experienced much anxiety; 
but she is now at length a little reassured, having sent 
her secretary away in order that nothing may happen 
unexpectedly. . t 

“ Adieu, my dear cousin. Tell us news of yourself as 
often as you can , that is to say, as often as you can with 
safety. I embrace you 

"AlAftiE AfrcHOV. 


” Oh, what do I not owe you, Aramis? ” said D’Ar- 
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should form the ing-enious idea of ripping- vp Grimaud, 1 
think we may be pretty much at our ease respecting the 
letter. 

Meantime, his Eminence continued his melancholy ride, 
murmuring between his moustaches, " These four men 
must positively be mine.” 


CHAPTER LII 

THE FIRST DAY OF CAPTIVITY 

Let us return to AfUady, whom a glance thrown upon the 
coast of France has made us lose sight of for an instant. 

VVe shall find her still in the despairing- attitude in 
which we left her, plunged in an abyss of dismal reflec- 
tions, — a dark hell at the gate of which she has almost 
left hope behind, because for the first time she doubts, for 
the first time she fears. 

On two occasions her fortune has failed her, on tivo 
occasions she has found herself discovered and betrayed, 
and on these two occasions it was to one fatal genius, 
sent doubtlessly by the Lord to combat her, that she has 
succumbed. D’Artagnan has conquered her, — her, that 
invincible power of evil 

He has deceived her m her love, humbled her in her 
pride, thwarted her in her ambition ; and now he ruins 
her fortune, depnves her of liberty, and even threatens 
her life Still more, he has lifted the corner of her mask, 
— that shield with which she covered herself and which 
rendered her so strong 

D’Artagnan has turned aside from Buckingham, whom 
she hates as she hates every one she has lo\cd, the 
tempest with which Richelieu threatened him in the person 
of the queen. D’Artagnan had passed himself upon her as 
De Wardes, for whom she had conceded one of those 
tiger-like fancies common to women of her character 
D’Artagoan knows that terrible secret which she has 
sworn no one shall know without dying In short, at the 
moment in which she has just obtained from Richelieu a 
carte blanche by the means of which she is about to take 
vengeance on her enemy, this precious paper is torn from 
her bands, and it is D’Artagnan who holds her prisoner 
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and IS about to send )jcr to some filthy Botany ihny, some 
infamoujr Tyburn of the Indian Ocean, 

All this she owes U> D*Arta;,aiat\, doubt. From 

whom can come so many dis^^races heaped upon her 
head, if not from him? He alone rould have (rnnsmitted 
to Lord dc Winter ail these fri^iilful secrets which he haj 
discovered, one after nnotlicr, l)> a train of fatalillrs. ^ He 
knows her brother-in-law. He must lu'ive written to him. 

What hatred she distils ! Nhilionless, with her hurninj< 
and fixed j^lances, in Iut sidiiary apartment, how well the 
outbursts of passion which at limes escape from the 
depths of her chest with her rc.splration, accompany the 
sound of the sur^c \shic\x ris(‘s, ji^rovviv, roars, and brcalcs 
itself like an eternal and ptnvcricss <lespa ir aj^ai'n.st the 
rocks on wliirh is built this dark and lofty castle! flow 
many mat^niheent projects of vcn^cat\cc site conceives by 
the light of the flashes which her tempestuous passion 
casts over her mind against Madame Bonacieux, against 
Buckingham, but almvc all ag.nnst U'Artagnnn, — projects 
lost in the distance of the fiuurr. 

Yes; but in order to avenge herself she must he free. 
And to he free, .a prisoner has to jjierce a wall, detach 
bars, cut through a floor, — all Ufuh‘riaking 5 wiiich n 
patient and strong man may accomplish, i)ui before which 
the feverish irritations of a woman must g^ivc way. 
Besides, to do .all this, time is necessary, — months, years; 
and she has ten or twelve da>s, I^ord dc Winter, her 
fraternal and Icrrildc jailer, luis told hrr. 

And yet, if she were a man she uoidd attempt all this, 
and perhaps might succeed; uhy. then, did Heaven make 
the mistake of placing that manlike stnd m that frail ami 
delicate body? 

The fwst monwnts of her captivity were terrible; a few 
convulsions of rage which she could xun suppress paid 
her debt of feminine weakness U\ nauire. But by degrees 
she overcame the outbursts of her mad passion; the 
nervous tremblings which agitated her frame disappeared, 
and she remained folded wiihm lierself like a fatigued 
serpent in repose. ^ 

“ Go to, go to I I must have been fnad to allow my.^clf 
to be carried away so,” says she, pacing into the "lass, 
which reflects back to her eyes the burninf^ fflance by 
which she appears to interrogate herself. ” No violence*; 
violence is the proof of weakness. In the first place, 1 
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have never succeeded by that means. , Perhaps if I em- 
ployed my sfreng-fh against women I might perchance find 
them iveaker than myself, and consequently conquer them 
but it is with men that I struggle, and I am but a woman 
to them. Let me fight like a woman, then ; my strength 
is in my weakness.” 

Then, as if to render an account to herself of the 
changes she could place upon her countenance, so mobile 
and so expressive, she made it take all expressions from 
that of passionate anger, which convulsed her features, to 
that of the most sweet, most affectionate, and most 
seducing smile. Then her hair assumed successively, 
under her skilful hands, all the undulations she thought 
might assist the charms of her face. At length she 
murmured, satisfied with herself, '' Come, nothing is lost; 

I am still beautiful.” 

It was then nearly eight o'clock in the evening. Alilady 
perceived a bed , she calculated that the repose of a few 
hours would not only refresh her head and her ideas, but 
still further, her complexion. A better idea, however, 
came into her mind before gomg to bed. She had heard 
something said about supper. She had already been an 
hour in this apartment; they could not long delay bringing 
her a repast. The prisoner did not wish to lose time, 
and she resolved to make that very evening some attempts 
to ascertain the nature of the ground she had to work 
upon, by studying the characters of the men to whose 
guardianship she was committed, 

A light appeared under the door, this light announced 
the reappearance of her jailers. Milady, who had arisen, 
threw herself quickly into the armchair, her head thrown 
back, her beautiful hair unbound and dishevelled, her 
bosom half bare beneath her crumpled lace, one hand on 
her heart, and the other hanging down 

The bolts were drawn, the door groaned upon its 
hinges. Steps sounded in the chamber, and drew near 

” Place that table there,” said a voice which the 
prisoner recognised as that of Felton. 

The order was executed. 

” Vou will bring lights, and relieve the sentinel,” con- 
tinued Felton. 

And this double order which the young lieutenant gave 
to the same individuals proved to Milady that her servants 
were the same men as her guards : that is to say, soldiers.^ 
*1 jr' 
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Felton’s orders were, for the rest, -executed with a silent 
rapidity that gave a good idea of tlic way in which he 
maintained discipline. 

At length Felton, who had not yet looked at Milady, 
turned towards her. 

“ Ah, ah ! ” said he, “ she is asleep ; tliat’s well. When 
she wakes she can sup/’ And he made some steps 
towards the door. 

But, my lieutenant,” said a soldier, less stoical than 
his chief, and who had approached Milady, this woman 
is not asleep.” 

** What, not asleep I ” said Felton ; ” what is she doing, 
then?” 

“ She has fainted. Her face is very pale, and I have 
listened in vain; I do not hear her breathe.” 

“ You are right,” said Felton, after having looked at 
Milady from the spot on which he stood without mo\ing 
\ a step towards her. ” Go and tell Lord de Winter that 
] his prisoner has fainted, — for this event not having been 
foreseen, I don’t know what to do.” 

The soldier went out to obey the orders of his officer. 
Felton sat down upon an armchair which happened to be 
near the door, and waited without speaking a word, with- 
out making a gesture. Milady possessed that great art, 
so much studied by women, of looking through her long 
eyelashes without appearing to open the lids. She per- 
ceived Felton, who sat with his back towards her.. She 
continued to look at him for nearly ten minutes, and in 
these ten minutes the immovable guardian never turned 
round once. 

She then thought that Lord de Winter would come, 
and by his presence give fresh strength to her jailer. Her 
first trial was lost; she acted like a woman who reckons 
up her resources. As a result she raised her head, opened 
her eyes, and sighed deeply. 

At this sigh Felton turned round. 

“ Ah', you are-awake, Madame,” he said ; ” then I have 
nothing more to do here. If you want anything 3^ou can 
ring.” 

“Oh, my God, my God! how I have suffered!” said 
Milady, in that harmonious voice which, like that of the 
ancient enchantresses, charmed all whom she wished to 
destroy. 

And she assumed, upon sitting up in the armchair, a 
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still more graceful and abandoned position than when sh. 
reclined. . : , , , 

Felton arose. • 

said j 

at O' j 

does not suit you, you can point out what other hour; 

you prefer, and in this respect your wishes will bt 
complied with.” 

” But am I to remain always alone in this vast and dts 
maj chamber? ” asked AliJady 

A woman of the neighbourhood has been sent for, wht 
will be to-morrow at the castle, and will return as often ai 
you desire her presence-” 

“ I thank you, sir,” replied the prisoner, humbly. 
Felton made a slight bow, and directed hfs steps to- 
wards the door At the moment he was about to go out, 
.Lord de Winter appeared in the corridor, followed by the 
soldier who had been sent to inform him of the swoon ol 
Milady. He held a vial of salts m his hand, 

*' \Vell, what is it, — what is going on here? ” said he, 
in a jeering voice, on seeing the prisoner sitting up, and 
Felton about to go out. ” Is this corpse come to life 
already? Felton, my lad, did you not perceive that you 
were taken for a novice, and that the first act was being 
performed of a comedy of which we shall doubtless have 
the pleasure of following out all the developments? 

“I thought so, my Lord,” said Felton; “but as the 
prisoner is a woman, after all, I wish to pay her the atten- 
tion that every man of gentle birth owes to a woman, if 
not on her account, at least on my own ” 

Milady shuddered through her whole system. These 
words of Felton’s passed like ice through her veins. 

“So,” replied De Winter, laughing, “that beautiful 
hair so skilfully dishevelled, that white skin, and that 
languishing look, have not yet seduced you, you heart of 
stone? ” 

“No, my Lord,” replied the impassible young man; 
“ your Lordship may be assured that it requires more than 
the tricks and coquetry of a woman to corrupt me.” 

*' fn that case, my brave lieutenant, Jet us leave Mdady 
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And at these words Lord de Winter passed his arm 
through that of Felton, and led him out, laughing. 

“ Oh, 1 will be a match for you I murmured Milady, 
between her teeth; “ be assured of that, you poor spoiled 
monk, you poor converted soldier, who has cut his uniform 
out of a monk’s frock 1 

“By the way,” resumed Dc Winter, stopping at the 
threshold of the door, “ you must not, Milady, let this 
check take away your appetite. Taste that fowl and 
those fish. On my honour, they arc not poisoned, I have 
a very good cook, and he is not to be my heir; I have full 
and perfect confidence in him. Do as I do. Adieu,* dear 
sister, till your next swoon 1 ” 

This was all that Milady could endure. Her hands 
clutched her armchair; she ground her teeth inwardly; 
her eyes followed the motion of the door as it closed be- 
hind Lord de Winter and Felton, and the moment she was 
alone a fresh fit ol despair seized her. She cast her eyes 
upon the table, saw the glittering of a knife, rushed to- 
wards it and clutched it; but her disappointment was cruel. 
The blade was round, and of flexible silver. 

A burst of laughter resounded from the other side of 
the ill-closed door, and the door re-opcned. 

“Ha, ha! ” cried Lord de Winter; “ha, ha! Don’t 
you see, my brave Felton; don’t you see what I told you? 
That knife was for you, my lad; she would have killed 
you. Observe, this is one of her peculiarities, to get rid 
thus, after one fashion or another, of all the people who 
bother her. . If I had listened to you, the knife would have 
been pointed and of steel. Then no more of Felton; she 
would have cut your throat, and after that everybody else’s. 
See, John, see how well she knows how to handle a knife,” 

In fact, Milady still held the harmless weapon in her 
clenched hand ; but these last words, this supreme insult, 
relaxed her hands, her strength, and even her will. The 
knife fell to the ground. 

“ You were right, my Lord,” said Felton, with a tone 
of profound disgust which sounded to the very bottom of 
the heart of Milady, — “ you were right, my Lord, and I 
was wrong. ” 

And both again left the room. 

But this time .Milady lent a more attentive ear than the 
first, and she heard their steps die away in the distance of 
the corridor. 
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••1 am lost,” murmured she; “I am lost I I am in 
the power of men upon whom I can ha\e no more in. 
fluence than upon statues of bronze or granite ; they know 
me by heart, and are steeled against all my weapons. It 
IS, however, impossible that this should end as they have 
decreed ! " 

fn fact, as this last reflection indicated, — this instinctiie 
return to hope, — sentiments of weakness or fear did not 
dwell long in her ardent spirit. Milady sat down to 
table, ate from several dishes, drank a little Spanish 
wine, and felt all her resolution return. 

Before she \vent to bed she had pondered, analysed, 
turned on all sides, examined on all points, the words, 
the steps, the gestures, the signs, and even the silence of 
her interlocutors; and of this profound, skilful, and 
anxious study the result was that Felton, everything 
considered, appeared the more vulnerable of her two 
persecutors. 

One expression above all recurred to the mind of the 
prisoner : “ If I had listened to you,” Lord de Winter had 
said to Felton, 

Felton then had spoken in her favour, since Lord dc 
Winter had not been willing to listen to him. 

“ Weak or strong,” repeated Milady, ” that man has, 
then, a spark of pity In his soul , of that spark I tvill make 
a flame that shall devour him. As to the other, he knows 
me, he fears me, and knows what he has to expect of me 
if ever I escape from his hands. It is useless, then, to 
attempt anything with him. But Felton— that’s another 
thing He is a voung, ingenuous, pure man who seems 
virtuous, him there are means of destroying- ** 

And Milady went to bed and fell asleep with a smile 
vipon her hps. Any one who had seen her sleeping might 
have said she was a young girl dreaming of the crown of 
flowers she was to wear on her brow at the next festival. 


CHAPTER Llir 

THE SECOND DAY OP CAPTIVITY 

Milady dreamed that she at length had D’Artagnan i ^ 
her power, that she was present at his execution; and 
was the sight of hjs odiou.s blood, flowing beneath t 
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axe of the headsman, which spread that charming smile 
upon her lips. 

She slept as a prisoner sleeps, rocked by his first hope. 

In the morning, when they entered her chamber she 
was still in bed. Felton remained in the corridor. He 
brought with him the woman of whom he had spoken 
the evening before, and who Iiad just arrived ; this 
woman entered, and approaching Milady’s bed, offered 
her services. 

Milady was habitually pale; her complexion might 
therefore deceive a person who sav; her for the first time. 

** I am in n fever, said she; “ I have not slept a single 
instant during all this long night, I suffer horribly. Arc 
you likely to be more humane to me than others were 
yesterday? All I ask is permission to remain abed.” 

** Would you like to have a physician called? ” said the 
woman. 

Felton listened to this dialogue without speaking a 
word. 

Milady reflected that the more people she had around 
her the more she would have to work upon, and Lord dc 
Winter would redouble his watch. Resides, the physi- 
cian might declare the ailment feigned ; and Milad}*, after 
having lost the first trick, was not willing to lose the 
second. 

“ Go and fetch a physician? ** said she. ” What could 
be the good of that? These gentlemen declared yester- 
day- that my illness was a comedy ; it would be jvtsl the 
sarhe to-day, no doubt, — for since yesterday evening they 
have had plenty of time to send for a doctor.” 

“Then,” said Felton, who became impatient, “say 
yourself, Madame, what treatment you wisli followed.” 

Eh, how can I tell? My God ! I know that I sufTcrr 
that’s all. Give me anything you like, it is of little 
consequence.” 

” Go and fetch Lord dc Winter,” said Felton, tired of 
these eternal complaints, 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Milady; “no. sir, do not call 
him. I conjure you. I am well, I want nothing; do not 
call him,” 

She gave so much vehemence, such magnetic eloquence 
to this exclamation, that Felton in spite of himself ad- 
vanced some steps into the room, 

“ He is come 1 ” thought Milady. 
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** Meanwhile, Madame, if you really suffer,’* said 
Felton, “ a physician shall be sent for; and if you deceive 
us — ^wclJ, it will be the worse for you. But at least we 
shall not have to reproach ourselves with anything.” 

Mtfady made no reply, but turning her beautiful head 
round upon her pillow, she burst into tears, and uttered 
heart-breaking sobs. 

Felton surveyed her for an instant with his usual im- 
passibility; then, seeing that the crisis threatened to be 
prolonged, he went out. The woman followed him, and 
Lord dc Winter did not appear 

” I fancy 1 begin to see my way,” murmured Milady, 
with a savage joy, burying herself under the clothes to 
conceal from anybody who might be watching her this 
burst of inward satisfaction. > 

Two hours passed away. 

” Now it IS time that the malady should be over,’* said 
she; *' let die rise, and obtain iome success this very day 
I have but ten days, and this evening two of them will be 
gone ” 

In the morning, when they entered Milady’s chamber 
they had brought her breakfast. Now' she thought thc> 
could not long delay coming to clear the table, and that 
Felton would then re-appear. 

Milady was not deceived Felton re-appeared, and 
without observing whether Milady had or had not touched 
her repast, made a sign that the table should be carried 
out ■ ■ ■' ■ ■■ ’ ^ ■“ 

F • 

h* 

beautiful, pale, anti resigneu, iuukco *u<.c a 
aivaiting martyrdom. 

Felton approached her, and said, ” Lord de Winter, 
who is a Catholic, like yourself. Madame, thinking that 

the de •> your church 

might ■ ■ • -rou 

read £ 

At the manner in which Helton laid tne book upon 
the little table near which Milady was sitting, at the tone 
in which he pronounced the *-wo words, yonr Mass, at tbr 
disdainful smile with which he accompanied them, Milad» 
raised her head, and looked more attentively at t . 
officer. ' 
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By that plain arrangement of the. hair, by that costume 
of extreme simplicity, by 'the brow polished like marble 
and as hard and impenetrable, she recognised one of those 
gloomy Puritans she had so oftfen met, not only in the 
court of King James, but in that of the King of France, 
where, in spite of the remembrance of the- St. Bartholo- 
mew, they sometimes came to seek refuge. 

She then had one of .those sudden inspirations which 
only people of genius receive in great crises, in supreme 
moments which are to decide their fortunes or their lives. 

Those two words, your Mass, and a simple glance cast 
upon Felton, revealed to her all the importance of the 
reply she was about to make; but with that rapidity of 
intelligence which was peculiar to her, this reply,' ready 
arranged, presented itself to her lips : — 

I? ” said she, with an accent of disdain in unison 
with that which : she . had remarked in the voice of the 
young officer, — 1, sir? My Mass? Lord de Winter, 
the corrupted Catholic, knows very well that I am not of 
his religion, and this is a snare he wishes to lay for 
me! . 

“ And of what religion are you, then, Madame? asked 
Felton, with an astonishment which in spite of the em- 
pire he held over himself he could not entirely conceal. 

“ I will tell it,** cried Milady, with a feigned exultation, 
“ on the day when I shall have suffered sufficiently for 
my faith.** 

The look of Felton revealed to Milady the full extent 
of the space she had opened for herself by this single 
word. 

The young officer, however, remained mute and motion- 
less ; his look alone had spoken. 

“ 1 am in the hands of my enemies,” continued she, 
with that tone of enthusiasm which she knew^vas familiar 
to the Puritans. ” Well, let my God save me, or let me 
perish for my God ! That is the reply I beg you to make 
to Lord de Winter. And as to this book,*’ added she, 
pointing to the manual with her finger, but without 
touching it, as if she must be contaminated by it, ** you 
may carry it back and make use of it yourself, for doubt- 
less you are doubly the accomplice of Lord de Winter,— 
the accomplice in his persecutions, the accomplice in his 
heresies.” 

Felton made no reply, took the book with the same 
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appearance of repugnance which he had before manifested, 
and retired pensively. 

Lord de Winter came toward.s five o’clock in the even- 
ing. Milady had bad time, during the whole day, to trace 
her plan of conduct. She recened him like a woman 
who had already recovered all her advantages. 

“ It appears,” said the baron, seating himself in the 
armchair opposite that occupied by Milady, and stretching 
out his legs carelessly upon the heanh, — "it appears we 
have made a little apostasy 1 '' 

“ What do you mean, sir ! 

” 1 mean to say that since we last met you have 
changed your religion. You have not by chance married 
a Protestant for a third husband, have you? ” 

" Explain yourself, my Lord,” replied the prisoner, with 
majesty; “for though 1 hear your words, 1 declare I do 
not Understand them.” 

“Then you haie no religion at all, I like that best,” 
replied Lord de Winter, laughing. 

“Certainly that is most accordant with >Our own prin- 
ciples,” replied Milady, frigidly. 

“ Oh, I confess it t$ all the same to me ” 

“ Oh, you need not avow this religious indifference, 
my Lord; your debaucheries and crimes would vouch 
for it." 

“ What, you talk of debaucheries, hfadame ftfcssalma. 
Lady Macbeth I Either I misunderstand you, or you arc 
very shameless ! ’’ 

“ You only speak thus because you arc a\crheard," 
cooUy replied Milady , “ and you wish to interest your 
Jailers and your hangmen against me ” 

“ My jailers and my hangmen ! Heyday, Madame 1 you 
are taking a poetical tone, and the com^y of yesterday 
turns to a tragedy this evening As to the rest, in tight 
days you will be where you ought to be, and my task will 
be completed. ” 

“ Infamous task ! impious task I ” cried Milady, with 
the exultation of a victim who provokes his judge 

“My word,” said De Winter, rising, “I think the 
hussy is going mad 1 Come, come, calm yourself, Ma- 
dame Puritan, or I’ll remove you to a dungeon It's *=7 
Spanish wine that has got into your head, is it not? Brt 
never mind, that sort of intoxication is not dantreT 
and wifi have no bad effects. ’’ 
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Milady was then able to judg^e of the effect she had 
produced. 

Then she continued her singing with inexpressible 
fers’our and feeling. It appeared to her that the sounds 
spread to a distance beneath the vaulted roofs, and carried 
with them a magic charm to soften the hearts of her 
jailers. It however likewise appeared that the soldier on 
duty — a zealous Catholic no doubt— shook off the charm, 
for through the door he called : " Hold your tongue, 
Madame I Your song is as dismal as a ' De profundis 
and if besides the pleasure of being in garrison here, 
we must hear such thiogs as these, no mortal can hold 
out.*’ 

" Silence 1 ” then exclaimed another stern voice which 
Milady recognised as that of Felton *' What are you 
meddling with, stupid? Did anjbody order you to pre- 
vent that woman from singing 5* No. You were told to 
guard her, — to fire at her if attempted to fly. Guard 

I „ I ■ Ar- I.A.* !...» ’* 


“ For all mj tears, my cares, 

My ejite. and mv chains, 

1 have mr youth, my prsver* 

And God, who counts tny pains ’’ 

Her voice, of immense power and sublime expression, 
gave to the rude, unpolished poetr> of these psalms a 
magic and an effect which the most exalted Puritans rarely 
found in the songs of their brethren, and which they were 
forced to ornament with all the re^iources of their imagina- 
tion Felton believed he heard the singing of the angel 
who consoled the three Hebrews in the furnace. 

Milady continued — 

“ One day our doors will ope. 

With Cod come our desire , 

And if betrays that hope. 

To death we can aspire ” 

This verse, into which the temble enchantr^s t 
her whole soul* completed the trouble which had 
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Still more must be done. He must be made to speak, 
in order that he might be spoken to,— for Milad) verj' 
well knew that her greatest seduction was in her voice, 
which so skilfully ran over the whole gamut of tones 
from human speech to language celestial. 

Yet in spite of all this seduction Milady might fail, — for 
Felton was forewarned, and that against the least chance 
From that moment she watched all his actions, all his 
words, from the simplest glance of his eyes to his 
gestures, — even to a breath that could be interpreted as a 
sigh. In short, she studied everything, as a skilful 
comedian does to whom a new part has been assigned in 
a line to which he is not accustomed. 

Face to face with Lord de Winter her plan of conduct 
was more easy. She had laid that down the preceding 
evening. To remain silent and dignified in his presence; 
from time to time to irritate him by affected disdain, by 
a contemptuous word; to provoke him to threats and 
violence which would produce a contrast with her own 

-1 - -- t- 1 T-„l. _ U g|J. 


. . Jfilady 

“ ■ ■ break- 

■ • noment 

when he was about to retire, she was cheered with a ray 
of hope, for she thought he was about to speak; but his 
lips moved without any sound leaving his mouth, and 
making a powerful effort to control himself, he sent back 
to his heart the words that were about to escape from his 
lips, and went out. Towards mid-day, Lord de Winter 
entered. 

It was a tolerably fine winter’s daj, and a ray of that 
pale English sun w'hich lightens but doc*, not warm came 
through the bars of her prison 

Milady was looking out at the window, and pretended 
not to hear the door as it opened 

“ Ah, ah 1 ” said Lord de Winter, after having played 
comedy, after having played tragedi . « e are now play ng 
melancholy? ” 


The prisoner made no reply 

** Yes, yes,” continued Lord de IVInter, ” 


1 understand. 


You would like very well to be at liberty on that beach ' 
You would like very well to be in a good ship 
upon the waves of that emcrald-green sea ; you wo/ 
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have disarmed the ang’el of the last judgment. '* Guilty i 
Oh, my God, thou knowest whether I am guilty I Say ! 
am condemned, sir, if you please; but you know that God 
who loves martyrs, sometimes permits the innocent to bi 
condemned." 

" Were you condemned, were you innocent, were yoi 
a martyr,’’ replied Felton, “ the greater would be th( 
necessity for prayer ; and I myself would aid you with mi 
prayers.” 

” Oh, you arc a just man I ” cried hfllady, throwing 
herself at his feet. “ I can hold out no longer, for I feai 
I shall be wanting in strength at the moment when I shal 
be forced to undergo the struggle, and confess my faith, 
Listen, then, to the supplication of a despairing w’oman 
You arc abused, sir; but that is not the question I onlj 
ask you one favour; and if you grant it me, I will WesJ 
you in this world and in the next. 

” Speak to the master, Madame,” said Felton 
” happily I am neither charged with the power of pardon- 
ing nor punishing It is upon one higher placed than ] 
am that God has laid this responsibility ” 

To you — no, to you alone ! Listen to me, rather thar 
add to my destruction, rather than add to my ignominy ! * 

” If you have merited this shame, Madame, if you hav< 
incurred this ignominy, you must submit to it as ar 
offering to God ” 

” What do you say? Oh, >ou do not understand me' 
When I speak of ignominy, you think I speak of some 
chastisement, of imprisonment of death. Would tc 
Heaven ! Of what consequence to mc is imprisonment oi 
death ^ ” 

" It is I who no longer understand you, Madame,” 
said Felton 

" Or, rather, who pretend not to understand me, sir} ” 
replied the prisoner, with a smile of incredulity 

” No, Madame, on the honour of a soldier, on the faith 
of a Christian. ” 

” What, you are ignorant of Lord de Winter s designs 
upon me? ” 

•• 1 am.” 

” Impossible; you are his confidant * 

” I never lie, Madame ” 

" Oh, he conceals them too little for you not to divine 
them. ” 
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“ I seek to divine nothing, Madame; I wait till I am 
confided in, and apart from that which Lord de Winter 
has said to me before you, he has confided nothing 
to me,” 

t* Why, tlicn,” cried Milady, with an incredible tone of 
truthfulness, “you arc not his accomplice; you do not 
know that he destines me to a disgrace which all the 
punishments of the world cannot equal in horror? ” 

“You are deceived, Madame,” said Felton, blushing; 
“ Lord de Winter is not capable of such a crime.” 

“Good,” said Milady to herself; “without knowing 
what it is, he calls it a crime ! ” Then aloud, “ The 
friend of that wretch is capable of everything.” 

“ Whom do you call that ivretch? ” asked Felton. 

“ Are there, then, in England two men to whom such 
an epithet can be applied? ” 

“ You mean George Villiers? ” asked Felton, whose 
looks became excited. 

“ Whom Pagans and unbelieving Gentiles call Duke of 
Buckingham,” replied Milady. “ I could not have 
thought that there was an Englishman in all England who 
would have required so long an explanation to make him 
understand of whom I was speaking.” 

“The hand of the Lord is stretched over him,” said 
Felton; “he will not escape the chastisement he 
deserves.” 

Felton only expressed, with regard to the duke, the 
feeling of execration which all the English had declared 
towards him whom the Catholics themselves called the 
extortioner, the pillager, the debauchee, and whom the 
Puritans st3ded simply Satan. 

“Oh, my God, my God! ” cried Milady; “when I 
supplicate thee to pour upon this man the chastisement 
which is his due, thou knowest it is not m3' own ven- 
geance I pursue, but the deliverance of a whole nation 
that I implore 1 ” 

“ Do you know him, then? ” asked Felton. 

“ At length he interrogates me I ” said Milady to her- 
self, at the height of joy at having obtained so quickly 
such a great result. “Oh, know him? Yes, yes! to 
my misfortune, to my eternal misfortune! ” and Milady 
twisted her arms as if in a paroxysm of grief. 

Felton no ^doubt felt within himself that his strength 
was abandoning him, and he made several steps towards 
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the door; but the prisoner, whose eye never 'left him, 
sprang in pursuit of him and stopped him. 

“Sir,” cried she, “be kind, be ctement, listen to my 
prayer I That knife, which the fatal prudence of the 
baron deprived me of, because he knows the use I would 
make of it! Oh, hear me to the end 1 that knife, give it 
to me for a minute only, for mercy's, for pity’s sake I I 
will embrace jour knees 1 You shall shut the door that 
you may be certain 1 contemplate no injury to you! Mv 
God ! to you, — the only just, good, and compassionate 
being I have met with ! To you,- — my preserver, perhaps ’ 
One minute that knife, one minute, a single minute, and 
I will restore it to you through the grating of the door. 
Only one minute, Mr. Felton, and jou will ha\e saved my 
honour! ” 

"To kill yourself?” cried Felton, with terror, for- 
getting to withdraw his hands from the hands of the 
prisoner, — “ to kill yourself? ” 

“I have fold, sir,” murmured Mihdy, lowering her 
voice, and allowing herself to sink overpowered to thf 
ground; “ I have told my secret! He knows all! Mj 
God, I am lost 1 ” 

Felton remained standing, motionless and undendrd 

“ He still doubts,” thought Milady; " I have not hep, 
earnest enough ” 

Some one was heard in the corridor ; Milady recoijniscd 
the step of I.ord de Winter. 

Felton recognised it also, and made a step to- irds the 
door. 

Milady sprang tow-ards him ” Oh, not ,1 wrrd,” said 
she in a concentrated voice, “not a word of ill that I 
have said to you to this man, or I am l()> a~d t v\ouJd 
be you — j'ou ” 

Then as the steps drew near, she hr. i- e - eit for fea' 
of being heard, applying, with a cc'” t ■ i idnite terror, 
her beautiful hand to Felton’s mm th 

Felton gently repulsed Miladj j - nto a 

Lord dc Winter passed bf 'p ‘-e mnir watbor* 
stopping, and they heard the no se o’ footsteps sa;’* 
die away. 

Felton, as pale as death, ret ? ’ - 'ome instasts ^ 
his ear bent and listening •-'i- <“n the sosri*^ 

quite extinct, he breathed !.ke ' awaku^ 

dream, and rushed out o( the apa-t-^ent 
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“ Ah 1'’ said Milady, listening: iri her turn to- the noise 
of Felton’s steps, which withdrew in a direction opposite 
to those of Lord de Winter; “ at length you are mine! 

Then her brow darkened. If he tells the baron,” said 
she, ” I am lost, — for the baron, who knows very well 
that I shall not kill myself, will place me before him 
with a knife in niy hand, and he will discover tiiat all 
this despair is but acted.” 

She placed herself before the glass, and regarded herself 
attentively ; never had she appeared more beautiful. 

” Oh, yes,” said she, smiling, ” but he won’t tell 
him!” 

In the evening Lord de Winter accompanied the supper. 

” Sir,” said ^[ilady, ” is your presence an indispensable 
accessory of my captivity? Could you not spare me the 
increase of torture which your visits cause me?. ” 

“ How, dear sister ! ” said Lord de Winter. ‘‘ Did not 
you sentimentally inform me with that pretty mouth of 
yours, so cruel to me to-day, that you came to England 
solely for the pleasure of seeing me at your ease, an 
enjoyment of which you told me you so sensibly felt the 
deprivation that you had risked everything for it,— sea- 
sickness, tempest, captivity? Well, here I am; be satis* 
ficd. Besides, this time, my visit has a motive.” . 

Milady trembled ; she thought Felton had told all. 
Perhaps never in her life had this woman, who had ex- 
perienced so many opposite and powerful emotions, felt 
her heart beat so violently. 

She was seated. Lord de Winter took a chair, drew it 
towards her, and sat down close beside her. Then taking 
a paper out of his pocket, he unfolded it slowly. 

“.Here,” said he, “ 1 want to show you the kind of 
passport which I have drawn up, and which will serve 
you henceforward as the rule of order in the life, I consent 
to leave you.” 

Then turning his eyes from Milady to the paper, he 

rend: “ ^ Order to conduct * The name is blank," 

interrupted Lord de Winter. “ If you have any prefer- 
ence you can point it out to me; and if it be not within 
a thousand leagues of London, attention will be paid to 
your wishes. I will begin again, then : 

* Order to conduct to— — the person named Charlotte 
Backson, branded by the justice of the kingdom of France, 
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but Jfberated after chastisement. She is to dwcfl in this 
place without ever goings more than three leagues from it. 
In case of any attempt to escape, the penalty of death is to 
be applied She will receive five shillings per day for lodg- 
ing and food.’ ” 

‘'That order does not concern me," replied Miladj, 
coldly, " since it bears another name than mine. " 

"A name? Have you a name, then? ’’ 

“ I bear that of your brother." 

"Ay, but you are mistaken. My brother is only your 
second husband, and your first is’ still living. Tell roe 
his name, and I will put it in the place of the name of 
Charlotte Backson No? You will not? You are 
silent? Well, then you must be registered as Charlotte 
Backson." 

Milady remained silent; only this time it was no longer 
from affectation, but from terror She believed the order 
ready for execution. She thought that Lord de Winter 
had hastened her departure; she thought she was con- 
demned to set off that very evening. E\erything in her 
mind was lost for an instant ; when all at once she per- 
ceived that no signature was attached to the order- The 
joy she felt at this discovery was so great she could not 
conceal it 

" Yes, yes," said Lord de Winter, who perceived what 
was passing in her mind , " y'es, you look for the signa- 
ture, and you say to yourself : ‘ All is not lost, for that 
order is not signed It is only shoivn to me to terrify me, 
that's all.’ You are mistaken. To-morrow this order 
will be sent to the Duke of Buckingham The day after 
to-morrow it will return signed by his hand and markcil 
w'ith his seal; and four-and-twenty hours afterwards 1 
will answer for its being earned mto execution. Adieu, 
Madame. That is all I had to say to you." 

"And 1 reply to \ou, sir, that this abuse of power, this 
exile under a fictitious name, are infamous ! " 

" Would you like better to be hong in your true name. 
Milady? You know that the English laws are inexorable 
on the abuse of marriage. Speak freely ^tkiiough my 
name, or rather that of my brother, would be mixed up 
with the affair, I will risk the scandal of a public trial m 
make myself certain of getting rid of you ” / 

Milady made no reply, but became as pale as a corp 
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** Oh, I see you prefer peregrination. ’That’s well, 
Madame; and there is an old proverb that says, ^ Travel- 
ling trains youth/ My faith 1 you are not wrong after 
all, and life is sweet. That’s the reason why I take such 
care you shall not deprive me of mine. There only re- 
mains, then, the question of the five shillings to be settled. 
You think me rather parsimonious, don’t you? That’s 
because I don’t care to leave you the means of corrupting 
your jailers. Besides, you will always have your charms 
left to seduce them with. Employ them, if your check 
with regard to Felton has not disgusted you with 
attempts of that kind.” 

Felton has not told him,” said Milady to herself. 
” Nothing is lost, then.” 

” And now, Madame, till I see you again I To-morrow 
I will come and announce to you the departure of my 
messenger.” 

Lord de Winter rose, saluted her ironically, and went 
out. 

Milady breathed again. She had still four days before 
her. Four days would quite suffice to complete the 
seduction of Felton. 

A terrible idea, however, rushed into her mind. She 
thought that Lord de Winter would perhaps send Felton 
himself to get the order signed by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham.. In that case Felton would escape her, — for in order 
to secure success, the magic of a continuous seduction was 
necessary. Nevertheless, as we have said, one circum- 
stance reassured her. Felton had not spoken. 

As she would not appear to be agitated by the threats 
of Lord de Winter, she placed herself at the table and 
ate. 

Then, as she had done the evening before, she fell on 
her knees and repeated her prayers' aloud. As on the 
evening before, the soldier stopped his march to listen to 
her. 

Soon after she heard lighter steps than those of the 
sentinel, which came from the end of the corridor and 
stopped before her door. 

” It is he, ’ said she. And she began the same religious 
chant which had so strongly excited Felton the evening 
before. 

But although her voice, —sweet, full, and sonorous,— 
vibrated as harmoniously and as affectingly as ever, the 
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door remained shut. It appeared however to Milady that 
m one of the furtive glances she darted from time to time 
at the grating of the door she thought she saw the ardent 
e^es of the young man through the narrow opening. But 
whether this was reality or vision, he had this time suffi- 
cient self-command not to enter. 

However, a few instants after she had finished her re- 
ligious song, >fi!ady thought she heard a profound sigh 
Then the same steps she had heard approach slowly with- 
drew, and as if v^ith regret. 


CHAPTER LV 

THE FOURTH DAV OF CAPTU m' 

The next day, when Felton entered Milad>’s apartment 
he found her standing, mounted upon a chair, holding in 
her hands a cord made by means of torn cambric hand- 
kcrclilefs, twisted into a kind of rope one with another, 
and tied at the ends At the noise Felton made in enter- 
ing, Milady leaped lightly to the ground, and tried to 
conceal behind her the improvised cord she held in her 
hand. 

The young man w'as more pale than usual, and his eyes, 
reddened by want of sleep, denoted that he had passed a 
feverish night Nevertheless, his brow was armed with 
3 severity more austere than ever 

He advanced slowly towards Milady, who bad seated 
herself, and taking an end of the murderous rope which 
by neglect, or perhaps by design, she allowed to be seen, 
" What is this, ^^3dame? ” he asked coldly 

“That? Nothing.” said Milady, smiling with that 
painful expression which she knew so well how to ghc 
to her smile. “ Ennui is the mortal enemy of prisoners ; 1 
had ennui, and I amused myself with twisting that rope ” 
Felton turned his ejes towards the part of the ivall of 
the apartment before which he had found Milady standing 
in the armchair in which she w-as now seated, and o%cr 
her head he perceived a gilt-hcaded screw, fixed in the 
w all for the purpose of hanging up clothes or weapons. 

He started, and the prisoner saw that start, — for though 
her eyes were cast dowm, nothing escaped her. 
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“ What were you doing* on that armchair? ” asked he. 
“ Of what consequence? replied Milady. 

But/* replied Felton, “ I wish to know.'* 

‘‘Do not question me,** said the prisoner; "you 
know that We who are true Christians are forbidden to 
lie.** 

Well, then,^* said Felton, " I will tell you what you 
were doing, or rather what you meant to do; you were 
going to complete the fatal project you cherish in your 
mind. Remember, Madame, if our God forbids falsehood, 
he much more severely condemns suicide.’* 

“ When God sees one of his creatures persecuted un- 
justly, placed between suicide and dishonour, believe me, 
sir,’* replied Milady, in a tone of deep conviction, " God 
pardons suicide, for then suicide becomes martyrdom.** 

" You say either too much or too little; speak, Madame. 
In the name of Heaven, explain yourself.’’ 

" That I may relate my misfortunes for you to treat 
them as fables; that I may tell you my projects for you 
to go and betray them to my persecutor? No, sir. Be- 
sides, of what importance to you is the life or death of a 
condemned wretch? You are only responsible for my 
body, is it not so? And provided you produce a carcass 
that may be recognised as mine, they will require no more 
of you ; nay, perhaps you will even have a double 
reward." 

" I, Madame, I? " cried Felton. ‘‘ You suppose that I 
would ever accept the price of your life? Oh, you can- 
not believe what 'you say ! " 

" Let me act as I please, Felton, let me act as I please,” 
said Milady elated. " Every soldier must be ambitious, 
must he not? You are a lieutenant? Well, you will fol- 
low me to the grave with the rank of captain."' 

" What have I, then, done to you,’* said Felton, much 
agitated, " that you should load me with such a responsi- 
bility before God and before men? In a few days you 
will be away from this place; your life, Madame, will 
then no longer be under my care, and," added he, with a 
sigh, "then you' can do what you will with it." 

‘‘ So," cried Milady, as if she could not resist giving 
utterance to a holy indignation, "you, a pious man, you 
who are called a just man, you ask but one thing— and 
that is that you may not be inculpated, annoyed, by my 
death ! " 
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** It is my duty to watch over your life, Madame, anc 
I will watch/’ 


you are fulfilling r 
hat name can }ou 
give it, U I am 


“ I am a soldier, Madame, and fulfil the orders I ha\c 
received.” 

” Do you believe, then, that at the day of the Last 
Judgment God will separate blind executioners from in- 
iquitous judges? You are not willing that I should kill 
my body, and you make yourself the agent of him who 
would kill my soul.” 

” But I repeat it again to >ou," replied Felton, in great 
emotion, “no danger threatens )Ou, 1 will answer for 
Lord de Winter as for myself. ” 

“Dunce," cried Milady, — “ dunce I who dares to 
answer for another man, when the wisest, when those 
most after God's own heart, hesitate to answer for them- 
selves, and who ranges himself on the side of the strongest 
and the most fortunate, to crush the weakest and the 
most unfortunate ” 

” Impossible, Madame, impossible,” murmured Felton, 
w'ho felt to the bottom of his heart the j'ustness of this 
argument. “ A prisoner, you will not recoicr your hbertj 
through me; living, you w’lll not lose jour life through 
me." 

“ Yes,” cried Milady, “but I shall lose that which is 
much dearer to me than life, 1 shall lose my honour, 
Felton; and it is you, you whom 1 make responsible, 
before God and before men, for my shame and mj 
infamy.” 

This time Felton, immovable as he was, or appeared to 
be, could not resist the secret influence which had aJrcadv 
taken possession of him. To see this woman, so beautiful, 
fair as the brightest vision, to see her by turns overcome 
with grief and threatening, to resist at once the 
ascendancy of grief and beauty, — it was too much for a 
visionary ; it was too much for a brain weakened by the 
ardent dreams of an ecstatic faith , >t was too much tor a 
heart furrowed by the lo\e of heaven that burns, by the 
hatred of men that devours. 

Milady saw the trouble. She felt by intuition the flame 
of the opposing passions which burned with the blood in 
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appears to me every night, crying to my soul, which 
cannot sleep : ‘ Strike, save England, save thyself, — for 
thou wilt die without having appeased God ! ’ Speak, 
speak! " cried Felton, “I can understand you now." 

A flash of terrible joy, but rapid as thought, gleamed 
from the eyes of Milady. 

However fugitive this homicide flash, Felton saw it, 
and started as if its light had revealed the abysses of this 
woman’s heart. He recalled, all at once, the warnings of 
Lord de Winter, the seductions of Milady, her first 
attempts after her arrival. He drew back a step, and 
hong down his head, without, however, ceasing to look at 
her, as if, fascinated by this strange creature, be could 
not detach his eyes from her eyes. 

Milady was not a woman to misunderstand the mean- 
ing of this hesitation. Under her apparent emotions her 
icy coolness never abandoned her. Before Felton replied, 
and before she should be forced to resume this conversa- 
tion, so diificult to be sustained in the same exalted tone, 
she let her hands fall ; and as if the weakness of the 
woman overpowered the enthusiasm of the inspired 
fanatic, she said : ‘‘But no, it is not for me to be the 
Judith to deliver Bethulia from this Holoferncs. The 
sword of the eternal is too heavy for my arm. Allow me, 
then, to avoid dishonour by death; let me take refutre in 
martyrdom. I do not ask you for liberty, as a guilty one 
would, nor for vengeance, as would a Pagan. Let me die , 
that is all, 1 supplicate you, 1 implore jou on my knees, 
— let me die, and my last sigh shall be a blessing for mj 
preserver. " 

Hearing that voice, so sweet and suppliant, seeing that 
look, so timid and downcast, Felton reproached himself. 
By degrees the enchantress had clothed herself with that 
m^ic adornment which she assumed and threw aside at 
Avill; that is to say, beauty, meekness, and tears, — and 
above all, the irresistible attraction of mystical voluptuous- 
ness, the most detouring of all voluptuousness. 

" Alas I " said Felton, I can do but one thing, which 
is to pity you if you prove to me you are a victim 1 But 
Lord de Winter makes cruel accusations against you 
You are a Christian ; you are my sister in religion. I feel 
myself drawn towards you,— I, who have never loved any 
one but my benefactor,— I who have met with nothing but 
traitors and impious men. But you, Mad<une, so beautilul 
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“ And what favour, pray? ” asked Lord de Winter. 

'* A knife, which she would return to me through tht 
grating of the door a minute after she had received it.’ 
replied Felton. 

“There is some one, then, concealed here whose throat 
this amiable lady is desirous of cutting,” said De Winter, 
in an ironical, contemptuous tone. 

“There is myself,” replied Milady. 

“1 have-given you the choice between America and 
Tyburn,” replied Lord de Winter. “ Choose Tjburn, 
Aladamc Believe me, the cord is more certain than the 
knife.” 

Felton grew pale, and made a step forward, remember- 
ing that at the moment he entered Milady had a rope in 
her hand. 

“ You are right,” said she, “ I have often thought of 
it.” Then she added in a low voice, “ And I will think of 
it again.” 

Felton felt a shudder run to the marrow of his bones ; 
probably Lord de Winter perceived this emotion. 

“ Mistrust yourself, John,” said he. “ I have placed 
reliance upon you, my friend. Beware I I have warned 
you 1 But be of good courage, my lad; in three days ne 
shall be delivered from this creature, and where I shall 
send her she can harm nobody.” 

“ You hear him f ” cried Milady, with vehemence, so 
that the baron might believe she was addressing Heaven, 
and that Felton might understand she was addressing 
him. 

Felton lowered his head and reflected. 

The baron took the young officer by the arm, and 
turned his head over his shoulder, so as not to lose sight 
of Milady till he was gone out. 

“ Well,” said the prisoner, when the door was shut, “ 1 
am not so far advanced as I believed. De Winter ha*, 
changed his usual stupidity into a strange prudtnce. Ii 
is the desire of vengeance, and how desire moulds a man ' 
As to Feiton, he hesitates. Ah, he is not a man like that 
cursed D’Artagnan. A Puritan only adores virgins, and 
he adores them by clasping his hands. A musketeer loves 
women, and he loves them by clasping his arms 

Milady waited, then, with much impatience, for 
feared the day would pass away without her seeing Fe 
again. At last, in an hour after the scene we have 
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of her prison if her body had been able to take for a single 
instant the proportions of her mind. 

Then that which spurred her on additionally in the 
midst of all this was the remembrance of the cardinal, 
VVhat mu«t the mistrustful, restless, suspicious cardinal 
think of her silence, — ^thc cardinal, not merely her only 
support, her only prop, her only protector at present, but 
still further, the principal instrument of her future fortune 
ana vengeance? She knew him; she knew that at her 
return from a fruitless journey it would be in vain to tel! 
him of her imprisonment, in vain to enlarge upon the 
sufferings she had undergone. The cardinal would reply, 
with the sarcastic calmness of the sceptic, strong at once 
by power and genius, “You should not have allowed 
yourself to be taken ” 

Then Milady collected all her energies, murmuring m 
the depths of her soul the name of Felton, — the only beam 
of light that penetrated to her in the hell into which she 
had fallen; and like a serpent which folds and unfolds 
its rings to ascertain its strength, she enveloped Felton 
beforehand in the thousand meshes of her inventive 
im.agination. 

Time, however, passed away, the hours, one altM 
another, seemed to awaken the clock as they passed, and 
every blow of the brass hammer resounded upon the bc.nn 
of the prisoner. At nine o’clock. Lord de Winter madt 
his customary visit, examined the window and the bars, 
sounded the floor and the walls, looked to the chunnev 
and the doors, without, during this long and mmuit 
examination, he or Milady pronouncing a single word 

Doubtless both of them understood that tht sfuation 
had become too serious to lose time in useless words and 
aimless wrath. 

“Well,” said the baron, on leaving her, ‘‘ you will not 
escape to-night I " 

At ten o’clock Felton came and plavid the sentinel. 
Milady recognised his step. She was ,iv v i II acquainted 
with it now as a mistress is with that of tl - lover of he 
heart; and yet Milady at the srttne time detested 
despised this weak fanatic 

That was not the appointtd hour Felton did r-'f 
enter. 

Two hours after, as midnight snuided, the sentieef*^ 
relieved. This time it U'di the ho t and from tbistxer' 
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“ Upon whaf? ” 

“ That I can have nothing to saj to a man who does 
not keep his word." 

"Oh, my God!" murmured Felton. 

“You may retire,” said Milady. " I will not talk." 

“Here is the knife," said Felton, drawing from his 
pocket the weapon which he had brought, according to bis 
promise, but which he hesitated to give to his prisoner. 

“ Let me see it,” said Milady, 

'* For what purpose^ ” 

“ Upon my honour, I will instantly return it to jou. 
You shall place it on that table, and you maj remain 
between it and me.” 

Felton offered the weapon to Miladj, who cicamined the 
temper of it attentively, and who tried the point on the 
tip of her finger. 

" Well," said she, returning the knife to the >X)ung 
officer, “ this is fine and good steel You are a faithful 
friend, Felton." 

Felton took back the w'capon, and laid it upon the table, 
as he had agreed with the prisoner. 

Milady followed him with her eves, and made a gesture 
of satisfaction. 

“ Now,” said she, " listen to me- " 

The request was needless. The voung officer stood 
upright before her. awaiting her words as if to devour 
them. 

" Felton,” said Milady, with a solemnity full of luelan- 
choly, “imagine that your sister, the daughter of >our 
father, speaks to you While yet young, unfortunately 
handsome, 1 was dragged into a snare. I resisted. Am. 
bushes and violences multiplied around me, but I resisted. 
The religion I serv e, the God I adore, v ere blasphemed 
because I called upon that religion and that God, but still 
1 resisted. Then outrages were heaped upon me, and as 
my soul was not subdued they wished to defile my body 
for ever. Finally " 

Milady stopped, and a bitter smile passed over her lips. 

“ Finally,” said Felton, — " finally, what did they do? ” 

“At length, one evening, my enemy resolved to para- 
lyse the resistance he could not conquer. One evening 
he mixed a powerful narcotic with my water. Scarcely 
had I finished my repast, when I felt myself sink b 
degrees into a strange torpor. Although I was withou 
*s •' 
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dent\y furnished for the reception of <3 woman;' and the 
most finished coquette could not have formed a wish,- but 
on casting: her eyes about the apartment, she would have 
found that wish acomplishcd. 

“ Certainly I was not the first captive that had been 
shut up in this splendid prison ; but you may easily com- 
prehend, Felton, that the more superb the prison, the 
greater was my terror. 

“ 'y'es, it was a prison, for I tried in vain to get out of 
it. f sounded all the walls, in the hopes of discovering a 
door, but everywhere the walls returned a full and flat 
sound. 

“ I made the tour of the room at least twenty times, in 
search of an outlet of some kind ; but there was none. 1 
sank exhausted with fatigue and terror into an armchair. 

“ Meantime, night 

terrors increased. I ■ ' ■ 

where I was seated. 

with unknown dangeij, mio iv,iicii i was auout to tall at 
every instant. Although I bad eaten nothing since the 
evening before, my fears prevented my feeling hunger. 

" No noise from without by tvhich I could measure the 
time reached me ; f only supposed it must be seven or 
eight o’clock in the evening, for it was in the month of 
October, and it was quite dark. 

“ All at once the noise of a door, turning on its hinges, 
made me start. A globe of fire appeared above the glazed 
opening of the ceiling, casting a strong light into my 
chamber; and I perceived with terror that a man was 
standing within a few paces of me. 

“ A table, with two covets, bearing a supper ready 
prepared, stood, as if by magic, in the middle of the 
apartment ^ ^ 

year, v> 
words 
he had 

" Scoundrel 1 ” murmured Felton, 

“ Oh, yes, scoundrel ! ” ciied Milady, seeing the interest 
which the young officer, whose soul seemed to hang on 
her lips, took in this strange recital “ Oh, yes, 
scoundrel 1 He believed, having triumphed over me in 
my sleep, that all was completed. He came, hoping that 
I W'ould accept my shame, as my shame was consum- 
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the bed, without parting- with the emancipating knife, 
which I concealed under my pillow. 

“ When I awoke, a fresh meal was serv'cd. 

“This time, in spite of my terrors, In spite of my 
agony, I began to feel a devouring hunger. It was forty- 
eight hours since I had taken any nourishment. I ate 
some bread and some fruit; then, remembering the nar- 
cotic mixed with the w-ater I had drunk, I would not touch 
that which was placed on the table, but filled my glass at 
a marble fountain fixed in the w-all over tny dressing- 
table. 

"And yet, notwithstanding these precautions, I re- 
mained for some time in a terrible agitation of mind. But 
my fears were this time ill-founded ; i passed the day 
without experiencing anything of the kind I dreaded. 

*' I took the precaution to half empty the carafe, in 
order that my suspicions might not be noticed. 

“The evening came on, and with it darkness; but 
however profound was this darkness, my eyes began to 
accustom themselves to it I saw-, amid the shadows, 
the table sink through the floor; a quarter of an hour 
later it reappeared, bearing my supper. In an instant, 
thanks to the lamp, my chamber w-as once more lighted 

“ I was determined to cat only such things as could not 
possibly have anything soporific introduced into them 
Two eggs and some fnnt composed my repast, thtn I 
drew another glass of w-ater from my protecting fountain, 
and drank it. 

“ At the first sw-allow, it appeared to me not to have 
the same taste as in the morning Suspicion instantly 
seized me. I paused, but I had already drunk halt a glass. 

“ I threw the rest aw-ay with horror, and uaned. with 
the dew of fear upon my brow 

“ No doubt some invisible witness had 'ten me draw 
the water from that fountain, and had taken adeantagr 
of my confidence in it, the better to assure my rata, 
coolly resolved upon, so cruelly pursued 

“ Half-an-hour had not passed when the same syss^ 
toms began to appear, but as I had on,h drunk fcxlf* 
glass of the water, I contended and 

falling entirely asleep, 1 sank into a ‘--itr of d.-rvsiff» 
which left me a perception of m’* * passing 
me, while dcpriting me of ttc ^trcrg’n either rr- 
myself or to fly. 
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cept an inward expression of agony. The sweat streamed 
down his marble forehead, and his hand, under his coat, 
tore his breast. 

“ My first impulse, on coming to myself, was to feel 
under my pillow for the knife I had not been able to 
reach; if it had not been useful for defence, it might at 
least sciwe for expiation. 

“ But on taking this knife, Felton, a terrible idea 
occurred tome. I have sivorn to tell you all, and I 
will tell you all. I have promised you the truth; I will 
tell it, were it to destroy me.” 

” The idea came into your mind to avenge yourself on 
this man, did it not? ” cried Felton 

“ Yes,” said Milady. ‘‘The idea was not that of a 
Christian, I knew ; but without doubt, that eternal enemy 
of our souls, that lion roaring constantly around us, 
breathed it into my mind. In short, what shall I say to 
you, Felton? ” continued Milady, in the tone of a woman 
accusing herself of a crime. ‘‘ This idea occurred to me, 
and did not leave me, it is of this homicidal thought that 
I now bear the punishment ” 

“Continue, continue! ” said Felton; “I am eager to 
sec you attain your vengeance 1 ’ ' 

“ Oh, I resolved that it should take place as soon as 
possible. I had no doubt he would return the following 
night. During the day I had nothing to fear. 

“ When the hour of breakfast came, therefore, f did 
not hesitate to eat and drink I had determined to make 
believe sup, but to eat nothing. I was forced, then, to 
combat the fast of the evening with the nourishment of 
the morning. 

“Only I concealed a glass of wafer, which rem.iined 
after my breakfast, thirst having been the chief of m> 
sufferings when 1 rem.iined forty-eight hours without 
eating or drinking 

“The day passed away without having any other in- 
fluence on me th.an to strengthen the resolution I had 
formed; only I took care that my face should not betray 
the thoughts of my heart, for f had no doubt I was 
watched. Several times, even, I felt a smile on my lips 
Felton, I dare not tell you at what idea 1 you 

would bold me in horror ” 

“ Go on I go on 1 “ said Felton ; " you 
I listen, and that I am anxious to know t 
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“ Evening came; the ordinary events took place. Dur- 
ing the darkness, as before, my supper was brought. 
Then the lamp vas lighted, and I sat down to table. I 
only ate some fruit. I pretended to pour out water from 
the Jug, but I only drank that which I had saved in my 
glass. The substitution was made so carefully that my 
spies, if I had any, could have no suspicion of it. 

“After supper I exhibited the same marks of languor 
as on the preceding evening ; but this time, as if I yielded 
to fatigue, or as if I had become familiarised with danger, 
1 dragged myself towards my bed, let my robe fall, and 
lay down, 

“ I found my knife where I had placed it, under my 
pillow, and while feigning to sleep, my hand grasped the 
handle of it convulsively. 

“ Two hours passed away without anything frgsh hap- 
pening. Oh, my God! who could have said^so the even- 
ing before? I began to fear that he would not comc- 

“ At length I saw the lamp rise softly, and disappear 
in tlie depths of the ceiling ; my chamber was filled with 
darkness and obscurity, but I made a strong effort to 
penetrate this darkness and obscurity, 

“Nearly ten minutes passed; I heard no other noise 
but the beating of my own heart. I implored Heaven 
that he might come. 

“ At length I heard the well-known noise of the door, 
which opened and shut; I heard, notwithstanding the 
thickness of the carpet, a step which made the floor 
creak; I saw, notwithstanding the darkness, a shadow 
which: approached my bed.” 

“ Haste, haste ! * said Felton ; “ do you not see that 
each of your words burns me like molten lead? “ 

;“Thcn,” continued Milady, “then I collected all my 
strength ; I recalled to my mind that the moment of ven- 
geance, or rather, of justice, had struck. I looked upon 
myself as another Judith ; I gathered myself up, my knife 
in my hand, and when I saw him near me, stretching out 
his arms to find his victim, then, with the last cry of 
agony and despair, I struck him in the middle of his 
breast. 

" The miserable villain 1 He had foreseen all His 
breast was covered with a coat-of-mai! ; the knife was 
bent against it. 

Ah, ah 1 cried he,' seizing my arm, and wresting 
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from me the weapon that had so badly served me, * yoi 
want to take my Ide, do you, my pretty Puritan? Bu 
that’s more than dislike, that’s ingrratltude • Come 
come, calm yourself, my s»eet girl I I thought you hai 
softened 1 am not one of those tyrants who detail 
women by force. You don’t love me. With my usua 
fatuity I doubted it; now I am convinced. To-roorrov 
you shall be free.* 

“ 1 had but one wish; that was that he should kill me 
** * Beware I ’ said I, ‘ for my liberty is your dishonour. 
** ‘ Explain yourself, my pretty sibyl I ’ 

“‘Yes; for as soon as I leave this place I will tel 
everything. I will proclaim the violence you have usee 
towards me. I will describe my captivity. I will de- 
nounce this place of infamy. You are placed on high, 
my Lord, but tremble 1 Above you there is the king; 
above the king there is God ! ’ 

“ However perfect master he was over himself, my per- 
secutor allowed a movement of anger to escape him. I 
could not see the expression of his countenance, but I felt 
the arm tremble upon which my hand was placed. 

“ ‘ Then you shall not leave this place,’ said he. 

" * Very well,* cried I, ‘then the place of my punish- 
ment will be that of my tomb. I will die here, and you 
will see if a phantom that accuses is not more terrible 
than a living being that threatens ! ’ 

“ * You shall have no weapon left in your power ’ 

“ * There is a weapon which despair has placed within 
the reach of every creature who has the courage to use it 
I will allow myself to die with hunger,’ 

“‘Come,’ said the wretch, ‘is not peace much better 
than such a war as that’ I will restore you to liberty 
this moment; I will proclaim you a piece of immaculate 
virtue; I will name vou the Lucretia of England.’ 

“ * And I will say that you are the Sextus. I will de- 
nounce you before men, as 1 have denounced you before 
God; and if it be necessary that, like Lucretia, I should 
sign my accusation with my blood, I will sign it.' 

“ • Ah » ’ said my enemy, m a jeering tone, ‘ that’s 
quite another thing. Mv faith! everything considered, 
you are very well off here You shall want for nothing, 
and if you let yourself die of hunger that will be your<i“!jn 
fault.’ 

“ At these w’ords he retired. I heard the 
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shut, and 1 remained overwhelmed, less, I confess it, by 
my grief than by the mortification of not having avenged 
myself. 

“ He kept his word. All the day, all the next night 
passed away without my seeing him again. But I also 
kept my word with him, and I neither ate nor drank. I 
was, as I told him, resolved to die of hunger. 

“ 1 passed tJie day and the night in prayer, for I hoped 
that God would pardon me my suicide. 

The second night the door opened; I was lying on 
the npor, for my strength began to al)andon me. 

** At the noise I raised myself up on one hand. 

** * Well,’ said a voice which vibrated in too terrible a 
manner in my car not to be recognised, — ‘ well 1 Are we 
softened a little? Will we not pay for our liberty with a 
single promise of silence? Come, I am a good sort of a 
prince,’ added he, * and although I like not Furilans I 
do them justice; and It Is the same with Puriianesses, 
when they are pretty. Come, take a little oath for me on 
the cross; I won’t ask anything more of you.’ 

'' ^ On the cross,’ cried 1, rising, for at that abhorred 
voice I had recovered all my strength, — ‘ on the cross I 
swear that no promise, no menace, no force, no torture, 
shall close my mouth I On the cross I swear to denounce 
you everywhere as a murderer, as a thief of honour, as a 
base coward ! On the cross I swear, if I ever leave this 
place, to call down vengeance upon you from the whole 
human race ! ’ 

“‘Beware!’ said the voice, in a threatening accent 
that I had never yet heard. ‘ I have an extraordinarv 
means which I will not employ but in the last extremitV 
to close your mouth, or at least to prevent any one from 
believing a word you may utter,’ 

“ I mustered all my strength to reply to him Avith a 
burst of laughter. 

“He saw that it was a merciless war between us, — a 
war to the death. 

Listen 1 said he. ‘ I give you the rest of to-night 
and all day to-morrow. Reflect : promise to be silent, 
and riches, consideration, even honour, shall surround 
you ; threaten to speak, and I will condemn you to in- 
famy. ’ 

“‘You?* cried L ‘You?’ 

“ ‘ To interminable, ineffaceable infamy ! ’ 
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“ * You? ’ repeated 1. Oh, I declare to you, Felton, i 
thought him mad I 

*' ‘ Yes, yes, I ! ’ replied he. 

*' *Oh, leave me! ’ said I. ‘ Begone, if you do not 
desire to see me dash my head against that wall before 
your eyes ! ’ 

“‘Very well, it is your own doing. Till to-morrow 
evening, then ! ' 

“‘Till to-morrow e\ening, then! * replied I, allowing 
myself to fall, and biting the carpet with rage." 

Felton leaned for support upon a piece of furniture; 
and Milady saw, with the joy of a demon, that his 
strength would fail him perhaps before the end of 
her recital. 


CHAPTER LVH 

MEAN'S FOR CLASSICAL TRAGEDY 

After a moment of silence employed by Milady in ob- 
serving the young man who listened to her, Milady con- 
tinued her recital. 

“ It was nearly three days since I had eaten or drunk 
anything. I suffered frightful torments. At times there 
passed before me clouds which pressed my brow, which 
veiled my eyes ; this was delirium. 

“ When the evening came I was so we.ik that every 
time I fainted 1 thanked God, for I thought I was about 
to die. 

“ In the midst of one of these swoons I heard the door 
open. Terror recalled me to myself. 

“ He entered the apartment follow’ed by a man in a 
mask. He w*as masked likewise, but I knew his step, 
I knew his voice, I knew him by that imposing bearing 
which hell has bestowed upon his person for the curse of 
humanity'. 

“ * Well,' said he to me, ‘ have you made your mind up 
to take the oath I requested of you? ’ 

“ ‘ You have said Puritans have but one word Mine 
you have heard, and that is to pursue you,— on earth to 
the tribunal of men, in heaven to the tribunal of God ’ 

“ * You persist, then? ' 

“ ‘ I swear it before the God who hears me. I will take 
the whole world as a witness of your crime, and that until 
I have found an avenger, ' 
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** * You are a prostitute/ said he, in a voice of thun- 
der, ‘ and you shall underg-o the punishment of prosti- 
tutes 1 Branded in tlie eyes of the world you invoke, try to 
prove to that world that you are neither guilty nor mad I” 

“ Then, addressing the man who accompanied him, 
* Executioner,' said he, ‘ do your duty. ’ ” 

“Oh, his name, his name!" cried Felton. “His 
name, tell it me ! " 

“ Then in spite of my cries, in spite of my resistance, — 
for I began to comprehend that there was a question of 
something worse than death, — the executioner seized me, 
threw me on the floor, fastened me witli his bonds, and 
suffocated by sobs, almost without sense, invoking God, 
who did not listen to me, I uttered all at once a frightful 
cry of pain and shame. A burning fire, a red-hot iron, the 
iron of the executioner, was imprinted on my shoulder." 

Felton uttered a groan. 

“ Here," said Milady, rising with the majesty of a 
queen, — “ here, Felton, behold the new martyrdom in- 
vented for a pure young girl, the victim of the brutality 
of a villain. Learn to know the heart of men, and hence- 
forth make yourself less easily the instrument of their 
unjust vengeance." 

Milady, with a rapid gesture, opened her robe, tore the 
cambric that covered her bosom, and red with' feigned 
anger and simulated shame, showed the young man the 
in^aceable impression which dishonoured that beautiful 
shoulder. 

“ But," cried Felton, “ that is a flcur-dc-lis which I see 
there." 

“And therein consisted the infamy,” replied .Milady. 
“ The brand of England 1 — it would be necessary to prove 
what tribunal had imposed it on me, and 1 could have 
made a public appeal to all the tribunals of the kingdom; 
but the brand of France! — oh, by that, by ihat 1 was 
branded indeed ! " 

This was too much for Felton. 

^ Pale, motionless, overwhelmed by this frightful revela- 
tion, dazzled by the superhuman beauty of this woman 
who unveiled herself before him with an immodesty which 
appeared to him sublime, he ended by falling on his knees 
before her as' the early Christians did before those pure 
and holy martyrs whom the persecution of the emperors 
gave up in the circus to the sanguinary sensuality of the 
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populace. The brand disappeared; the beauty alone 
remained. 

“ Pardon ! pardon 1 cried FeJfon, ** oh, pardon 1 ” 

Milady read in his eyes love! love! 

"Pardon for what? " asked she. 

" Pardon me for havingf joined with your persecutors." 

Milady held out her hand to him 

" So beautiful ! so young^ I " cried Felton, covering that 
hand with his kisses. , 

Milady let one of those looks fall upon him which 
make a slave of a king. 

Felton was a Puritan; he abandoned the hand of this 
woman to kiss her feet. 

He no longer loved her; he adored her. 

When this crisis was past, when Milady appeared to 
have resumed her self-possession, which she had never 
lost; when Felton had seen her recover with the veil of 
chastity those treasures of love which were only con- 
cealed from him to make him desire them the more 
ardently, he said, ‘‘Ah, now! I have only one thing to 
ask of you; that is, the name of your true executioner. 
For to me there is but one; the other was an instrument, 
that was all ” 

" What, brother! ’* cried Milady, " must I name him 
again? Have you not yet divined who he is? " 

"What?” cried Felton, "he — again he — ^always he’ 


What, — the truly guilty’ 

"The truly guilty," said Jfilady. "is the ravager of 
Fnpland, the persecutor of true believers, the base rav- 
isher of the honour of so many women, — he who, to 
satisfy a caprice of his corrupt heart, is about to m.abe 
England shed so much blnod, who protects the Protes- 
tants to-day and will betray them to-morrow " 

"Buckingham! It is, then, Buckingham!” cried 
Felton, in a high state of excitement. 

Milady concealed her face in her hands, as if she could 
not endure the shame w'hich this name recalled to her, 

“ Buckingham, the executioner of this angelic crea- 
ture! ” cried Felton. "And thou hast not hurled thv 
thunder at him, my God • And thou hast left him noble, 
honoured, powerful, for the ruin of us all ! _ 

" God abandons him who abandons himself," said 


*'^"*But he w’ill draw down upon his head the punishment^ 
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elder brother with a portionless girl. I was sensible that 
I could look for no support from a man disappointed in 
his hopes of an inheritance. I went to France, vijlh a de- 
termination to remain there for the rest of my life. But all 
my fortune is in England. Communication being closed 
by the war, I was in want of everything. I %vas then 
obliged to come back again. Six days ago, I landed at 
Portsmouth,'* 

“ Well? ” said Felton. 

" Well ; Buckingham heard by some means, no doubt, 
of my return. He spoke of me to Lord de W'intcr, 
already prejudiced against me, and told him that his 
sister-in-law was a prostitute, a branded woman. Tlie 
noble and pure voice of my husband was no longer here to 
defend me. Lord de Winter believed all that was told 
him with so much the more ease that it was his interest 
to believe it. 'He caused me to be arrested, had me con- 
ducted hither, and placed me under your guard. You 
know the rest. The day after to-morrow he banishes me. 
he transports me , the day after to-morrow he exiles me 
among the infamous. Oh, the tram is well laid ; the plot 
is clever. My honour will not survive it I You see, then, 
Felton, I can do nothing but die Felton, give me that 
knife! ” 

And at these words, as if all her strength was ex- 
hausted, Milady sank, weak and languishing, into the 
arms of the joung officer, who, intoxicated with love, 
anger, and voluptuous sensations hitherto unknown, re- 
ceived her with transport, pressed her against his heart, 
all trembling at the breath from that charming mouth, 
bewildered by the contact with that palpitating bosom. 

" No, no,” said he ” No, you shall Iiie honoured and 
pure: you shall live to triumph over jour enemies.” 

Milady put him from her slowly with her hand, while 
drawing him nearer with her look: but Felton, in his 
turn, embraced her more closely, imploring her like a 
divinity, 

” Oh, death, death ! ” said she, lowering her voice and 
her eyelids, — ” oh, death, rather than shame! Felton, 
my brother, my friend, I conjure jou ! ” 

"No,” cried Felton, "no. you shall live and you 
shall be avenged," 

"Felton, I bring misfortune to all vvho surround me' 
Felton, abandon me • Felton, let me die ! ” . 
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had glided down It, tearing the robe, and had penetrated 
slantingly between the flesh and the ribs. Milady’s robe 
%vas not the Jess stained with Wood In a second. 

Milady fell down, and seemed to be in a swoon. 

Felton snatched aw^ay the knife 

“See, my Lord,” said he, in a deep, gloomy tone, 
*' here is a w’oman ivho was under my guard, and w’ho has 
killed herself I ” 

“ Be at ease, Felton,” said Lord de Winter. *' She is 
not dead, demons do not die so easily. Be tranquil, and 
go w-ait for me in my chamber." 

'* But, my Lord ” 

*' Go, sir, I command you ' ” 

At this injunction from his superior, Felton obejed; 
but in going out, he put the knife into his bosom. 

As to Lord de Winter, he contented himself with call- 
ing the woman w^ho waited on Afdady, and when she was 
come, he recommended the prisoner, who was still faint- 
ing, to her care, and left them alone. 

Meanwhile, all things considered and notwithstanding 
his suspicions, as the tvound might be serious, he imme- 
diately sent off a mounted man to find a physician. 


CHAPTER LViri 
ESespE 

As Lord de Winter had thought, Milady’s wound was not 
dangerous. So soon as she was left alone with the 
w'oman whom the baron had summoned to her assistance 
she opened her eyes. 

It was, howe^er, necessary to affect weakness and pain, 
— not a very difficult task for so finished an actress as 
Milady. Thus the poor woman was completely the dupe 
of the prisoner, whom, notwithstanding her hints, she per- 
sisted m watching all night 

But the presence of this woman did not prevent Milady 
from thinking. 

There was no longer a doubt that Felton was 
vtneed; Felton was hers. If an angel appeared tc 
young man as an accuser of Milady, he w’ould take 
10 the mental disposition in which he now found bit 
for a messenger sent by the Devil. 
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So much the better, for 1 have expended all mine in 
chartcnngf a vessel.*' 

“ Here I ” said Milady, placing a bag full of louis in 
Felton’s hands. 

Felton took bag and threw it to the foot of the wall. 
“ Now,” said he, “will you come? ” 

** I am ready.” 

Milady mounted upon a chair and passed the upper 
part of her body through the window. She saw the 
young officer suspended over tlie abyss by a ladder of 
ropes. For the first time an emotion of terror reminded 
her that she was a woman. The dark space frightened 
her, 

“ I expected this,” said Felton, > 

“It’s nothing, it’s nothing 1 ” said Milady. “I will 
descend with my eyes shut.” 

*' Have you confidence in me? ” said Felton. 

” You ask that? " 

' “Put your two hands together. Cross them; tliat’s 
right I ” 

Felton tied her two wnsts together with his handker- 
chief, and then with a cord over the handkcrcJiief. 

** What are you doing? ” asked Milady, with surprise. 
” Pass jour arms around my neck, and fear nothing. ” 
” But 1 shall make you lose your balance, and we shall 
both be dashed to pieces.” 

“ Don't be afraid- I am a sailor.” 

Not a second was to be lost. Milady passed her two 
arms round Felton's neck, and let herself slip out of the 
window. Felton began to descend the ladder slowly, step 
by step Despite the weight of two bodies, tlie blast of 
tlie hurricane shook them in the air. 

All at once Felton stopped. 

” What is the matter? ” asked Milady 
“Silence,” said Felton, “I hear footsteps.” 

” We are discovered I ” 

There was a silence of several seconds. 

” No,” said Felton, ” it is nothing.” 

” But what, then, is the noise? ” 

‘‘That of the patrol going their rounds.” 

” Where is tlicir road? ” 

“Just under us.” 

“ They will discover us 1 ” 

” No, if it docs not lighten *' 
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“ But they will run against the bottom of the ladder/* 
Fortunately it is too short by six feet/’ 

“ Here they are ! My God I 

“Silence!” 

Both remained . suspended, motionless and breathless, 
within twenty paces of the ground, while the patrol 
passed beneath them laughing and talking. This, was a 
terrible moment for the fugitives. 

The patrol passed. The noise of their retreating foot- 
steps and the murmur of their voices soon died away. 

“Now,*’ said Felton, “we are safe.” 

Milady breathed a deep sigh and fainted. 

Felton continued to descend. Near the bottom of the 
ladder, when he found no more support for his feet,. he 
clung with his hands; at length, arrived at the last step, 
he let himself hang by the strength of his wrists, and 
touched the ground. He stooped down, picked up the 
bag of money, and placed it between his teeth- Then he 
took Milady in his arms, and set off briskly in the direc- 
tion opposite to that which the patrol had taken. He soon 
left the pathway of the patrol, descended across the rocks, 
and when arrived on the edge of the sea, whistled. 

A similar signal replied to him ; and five minutes after, 
a boat appeared, rowed by four men. 

The boat approached as near as it could to the shore ; 
but there was not depth enough of water for it to touch 
land. Felton walked into the sea up to his middle, being 
unwilling to trust his precious burden to anybody. 

Fortunately the storm began to subside, but , still the 
sea was disturbed. The little boat bounded over the 
waves like a nutshell. 

“ To the sloop,” said Felton, “ and row quickly.” 

The four men bent to their oars, but the sea was too 
high to let them get much hold of it. 

However, they left the castle behind ; that was the prin- 
cipal thing. The night was extremely dark. It was almost 
impossible to see the shore from the boat; they would 
therefore be less likely to see the boat from the shore. 

A black point floated on the sea. That was the- sloop. 
While the boat was advancing with all the speed its four 
rowers could give it, Felton untied the cord and then 
the handkerchief which bound Milady’s hands together. 
When her hands were loosed he took some sea-water and 
sprinkled it over her face. 
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Milady breathed a sigh, and opened her eves. 

“Where am I?" said she. 

“ Saved I ” replied the young ofEcer. 

“ Oh, saved, saved ! “ cried she. " Yes, there is the 
sky; here is tlie sea! The air I breathe is the air of 
liberty! Ah, thanks, Felton, thanks!” 

The young man pressed her to his heart. 

“But what is the matter with my hands?” asked 
Milady; “it seems as if my wrists had been crushed in 


a vice. 

Milady held out her arms; her wrists were bruised 

“ Alas ! " said Felton, looking at those beautiful hands, 
and shaking hiS head sorrowfully. 

“ Oh, it’s nothing, nothing ' ” cried Milady. “ I 
remember now.” 

Milady looked around her, as if in search of something. 

“ It IS there,” said Felton, touching the bag of money 
with bis foot. 

They drew near to the sloop A sailor on watcli hailed 
the boat; the boat replied 

“ What vessel is that? ” asked Milady. 

“ The one I have hired for you.” 

“ Where will it take me? ” 

“ Where you please, after ) ou have put me on shore at 
Portsmouth.” 

“ What are you going to do at Portsmouth? " asked 
Milady 

“ Accomplish the orders of I-ord de Winter,” said Fel- 
ton, with a gloomy smile. 

“ What orders? ” asked Milday 

“ You do not understand^ ” asked Felton 

“No; explain yourself, I beg ” 

“ As he mistrusted me, he determined to guard jou 
himself, and sent me in his place to get Buckingham to 
sign the order for your transportation.” 

*' But if he mistrusted you, how could he confide such 


an order to you ” 

“ How could I be supposed to know what I 


the 


bearer of? ” . 

“ That’s true * And you are going to Portsmouth? 
“ I have no tipie to lose. To-morrow is the 
third, and Buckingham sets sails to-morrow 


fleet.” 

“ He sets sail to-morrow ! 


Where for? ” 
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“For Rochelle/' 

“ He need not sail 1 " cried Milady, forgetting: her usual 
presence of mind. 

“ Be satisfied," replied Felton; “ he will not sail." ' 

Milady started with joy. She could read to the depths 
of the heart of this young man ; the death of Buckingham 
was written there at full length, 

“Felton," cried - she,- “you are as great as Judas 
Maccabeus \ If you die, I will die with you ; that is all I 
can say to you." 

“Silence! " cried Felton; “we are here." 

In fact, they touched the sloop. 

Felton mounted the ladder first, and gave. his hand to 
Milady, while the sailors supported her, for the sea was 
still much agitated. 

An instant after they were on the deck. 

“Captain,** said Felton, “ this is the person of whom 
I spoke to you, and whom you must convey safe and 
sound to France." 

“ For a thousand pistoles,** said the captain. 

“ I have paid you five hundred of them.** 

“ That*s correct,** said the captain. 

“ And here are the other five hundred,** replied Milady, 
placing her hand upon the bag of gold. 

“ No,** said the captain, “ I make but one bargain; 
and I have agreed with this young man that the other 
five hundred shall not be due to me till we arrive at 
Boulogne.** 

“ And shall we arrive there " 

“ Safe and sound,** said the captain; “ as true as my 
name*s Jack Butler.** 

“ Well,** said Milady, “ if you keep your word, instead 
of five hundred, I will give you a thousand pistoles." 

“ Hurrah for you, then, my beautiful lady,** cried the 
captain; “ and may God often send me such passengers 
as your Ladyship ! ** 

“Meanwhile,** said Felton, “convey me to the little 

bay of -; you know it was agreed you should put in 

there.** . . ^ H 

The captain replied by ordering ' the necessary 
manoeuvres, and towards seven o’clock in the morning 
the little vessel cast anchor in the bay that had been 
named. 

During this passage, Felton related everything ‘ to 
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iliiady,— how, instead of going to London, he hai 
chartered the litUe vessel ;ho\v he had returned; bow h 
had scaled the wall by fastening cramps in the interstice: 
of the stones as he ascended, to give him foothold; am 
how, when he had reached the bars, he fastened his ladder 
Alifady knew the rest. 

On her side, Milady tried to encourage Felton in hi< 
project; but at the first words which issued from hei 
mouth, she plainly saw that the young fanatic stood mo,4 
in need of being moderated than urged- 

It was agreed that Milady should wait for Felton til. 
ten o’clock; il he did not return by ten o’clock she wa* 
to soil. 

In that case, and supposing he \vas at liberty, he was 
to rejoin her in France, at the convent of the Carmelites 
at Bdthune. 


CHAPTER LIX 

WHAT TOOK PLACE AT PORTSMOUTH AEG- 23, 1628 

“ > for 

d. 

- " ■ lloj- 

ness, only an unusual fire beamed from his eyes, like the 
effects of a fever, his brow was more pale than it gener- 
ally was; his teeth were clenched, and his speech bad a 
short dry accent which indicated that something dark 
was at work within hfm- 

As long as he remained in the boat which conveyed 
aim to land, he kept his face towards Milady, who, stand- 
ing on the deck, followed him viith her eyes. Both were 
free from the fear of pursuit, nobody ever came into 
Milady’s apartment before nine o’clock, and it would 
require tliree hours to go from the castle to London. 

Felton jumpco on shore, climbed the little ascent which 
led to the top of the cliff, saluted Milady a last time, and 
took his course towards the city. 

At the end of a hundred paces, the ground began to 
iecline, and he could only see the mast of the sloop. 

He immediately ran m the direction of Portsmouth, 
which he saw at nearly half a league before him, standing 
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out in the haze of the morning, with its houses and 
towers. 

Beyond Portsmouth the sea was covered with vessels 
whose masts, like a forest of poplars despoiled by the 
winter, bent with each breath of the vvind. 

Felton, in his rapid walk, reviewed in his mind all the 
accusations against the favourite of James I. and Charles 
Lj. furnished by two years of premature meditation and a 
long sojourn' among the Puritans. 

When he compared the public crimes of this minister 
— startling crimes, European crimes, if so we may say — 
with the private and unknown crimes with which Milady 
had charged him, Felton found that the more culpable of 
the two men which formed the character of Buckingham 
was the one of whom the public knew not the life. This 
was because his love, so strange, so new, and so ardent, 
made him view the infamous and imaginary accusations 
of Milady de Winter as, through a magnifying-glass, one 
views as frightful monsters atoms in reality imperceptible 
by the side of an ant. 

The rapidity of his walk heated his blood still more; 
the idea that he left behind him, exposed to a frightful 
vengeance, the woman he loved, or rather whom he 
adored as a saint, the emotion he had experienced, present 
fatigue, — all together exalted his mind above human 
feeling. 

He entered Portsmouth about eight o’clock In the morn- 
ing.^ The whole population was on foot; drums were 
beating in the streets and in the port ; the troops about to 
embark were marching towards the sea. 

Felton arrived at the palace of the Admiralty, covered 
with dust, " and streaming with perspiration. His coun- 
tenance, usually so pale, was purple with heat and pas- 
sion. The sentinel wanted to repulse him; but Felton 
called to the officer of the post, and drawing from his 
pocket the letter of which he Was the bearer, he said, “ A 
pressing message from Lord de Winter.” 

At the name of Lord de Winter, who was known to be 
one of his Grace’s'most intimate friends, the officer of the 
post gave orders to let Felton pass, who, besides, wore 
the uniform of a naVal officer. 

Felton darted into the palace. 

At the moment he entered the vestibule, another man 
was entering likewise, dusty, out of breath; leaving 'at the 
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gate a posthorsc, which, on reaching the place, tumbled 
on his fore knees. 

Felton and be addressed Patrick, the duke’s confidential 
lackey, at the same moment, Felton named I.ord dc 
Winter; the unknown would not name anybody, and 
pretended that it was to the duke alone he would make 
himself known. Each was anxious to gain admission 
before the other. 

Patrick, wlio knew Lord de Winter was in aflfairs of 
the service, and in relations of friendship with the duke, 
gave the preference to the one who came in his name. 
The other was forced to wait, and it was easily to be seen 
how he cursed the delay. 

The valet led Felton through a large hall in which 
waited the deputies from Rodiclle, headed by the Prince 
de Soubise, and introduced him into a closet where Buck- 
ingham, just out of the bath, was finishing his toilet, 
upon which, as at all times, he bestowed extraordinary 
attention. 

“ Lieutenant Felton, from Lord de Winter,” said 
Patrick. 

” From Lord dc Winter ' ” repeated Buckingham ; 
” let him come in.” 

Felton entered. At that moment Buckingham was 
throxving upon a couch a rich toilet-robe, worked with 
gold, in order to put on a blue velvet doublet embroidered 
with pearls. 

” Why didn’t the baron come himself? ” demanded 
Buckingham. ” 1 expected him this morning." 

'* He desired me to tell your Grace,” replied Felton, 
" that he very much regretted not having that honoiir, 
but that he was prevented by the guard he is obliged to 
keep at the castle. ” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Buckingham; “he lias a 
prisoner. “ 

“ It is of that prisoner I wish to speak to your Grace, 
replied Felton. 

" Well, then, speak J ” 

“ That which I have to say of her can only be h 
yourself, my Lord I ” 

“ Leave us, Patrick,” said Buckingham; but 
within sound of the bdl I shall call you presently 

Patrick went out. 

“ We are alone, sir.” said Buckingham; speal 
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My Lord/* said Felton, “ the Baron de Winter wrote 
to you the other day to request you to sign an order of 
embarkation relative to a young woman named Charlotte 
Backson.** 

** Yes, sir; and I answered him, to bring or send me 
that order and 1 would sign it** 

Here it is, my Lord.** 

“ Give it to me,** said the duke. 

And taking it from Felton, he cast a rapid glance over 
the paper, and perceiving that it was the one that had 
been mentioned to him, he placed it on the table, took a 
pen, and prepared to sign it. 

“ Pardon, my Lord,** said Felton, stopping the 
duke; “but does your Grace know that the name of 
Charlotte Backson is not the true name of this young 
woman ? * * 

“ Yes, sir, I know it,*’ replied the duke, dipping the 
quill in the ink, 

“Then your Grace knows her real name? ** asked Fel- 
ton, in a sharp tone. 

“ I know it; ** and the duke put the quill to the paper. 
Felton grew pale. 

“ And knowing that real name, my Lord,'* replied Fel- 
ton, “ will you sign it all the same? *’ 

“ Doubtless,** said Buckingham, “and rather twice 
than once.** 

“ I cannot believe,” continued Felton, in a voice that 
became more sharp and rough, “ that your Grace knows 
that it is to Milady de Winter this relates.** 

“ I know it perfectly, although I am astonished that 
you know it.** 

“And will your Grace sign that order without 
remorse? *’ 

Buckingham looked at the young man haughtily. 

“ Do you know, sir, that you are asking me very 
strange questions, and that I am very foolish to answer 
them? ” 

“ Reply to them, my Lord,*’ said Felton; “ the circum- 
stances are more serious than you perhaps believe. ** 

Buckingham reflected that the young man, coming from 
Lord de Winter, undoubtedly spoke in his name, and 
softened. 

“ Without remorse,*’ said he. “ The baron knows, as 
well as myself, that Milady de Winter is a very guilty 
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member that she is a woman whom you . have dis 

wTtheiraw, sir,” said Buckingham; ;; or I will call my 
attendant, and have you placed in irons. , _ , ; 

“You shall not call,” said Felton, throwing himself be- 
tween- the duke and the bell, placed on a stand mcrustet 
with silver. ‘‘ Beware, my Lord, you are in the hands ol 

' “ In the hands of the Devil, you mean I cried Buck* 
inghani, raising his voice so as to attract the notice of hu 
people, without absolutely shouting. ^ 

^ “Sign, my Lord; sign the liberation of Milady dc 
Winter,"’ said Felton, holding out a paper to the duke. 

By force? Vou are joking ! Holloa, Patrick ! "" 

“ Sign, my Lord ! ** 

“Never/" 


“ Never? "" . 

“ Help! shouted the duke; and at tlie same time hi 

sprang towards his sword. ^ i 

/ But Felton did not give him time to draw it. He hek 
the knife with which Milady had stabbed herself, open ii 
his bosom ; at one bound he was upon the duke. 

At that moment Patrick entered the room, crying, ** / 
letter from France, my Lord."* 

“ From France! "* cried Buckingham, forgetting every 
thing in thinking from whom that letter came. 

Felton took advantage of this moment, and plunged th 
knife into his side up to the handle. 

“Ah, traitor,"" cried Buckingham, “you have killei 
me I "" 

“Murder! "" screamed Patrick. 

Felton cast his eyes round for means of escape, an 
seeing the door free, he rushed into the next chamber, ii 
which, as we have said, the deputies from Rochelle wer 
waiting, crossed it as quickly as possible, and rushed tc 
wards the staircase; but upon the first step he met Lor 
dc Winter, who, seeing him pale, confused, livid, an 
stained with blood both on his hands and face, seized hir 
by the throat, crying, “ I knew it ! I guessed it I but to 
late by a minute, unfortunate, unfortunate that I am ! "* 

Felton made no resistance. Lord de Winter placed hii 
in the hands of the guards, who led him,- while awaitin 
further orders, to a little terrace commanding the sea ; an 
then the baron hastened to the duke"s chamber. 
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At the cry uttered by tlie duke and the scream of Pat- 
rick, the man whom Felton had met in the antechamber 
rushed into the chamber. 

He found the duke reclining: upon a sofa, with his hand 
pressed upon the wound. 

"Laporte,” said the duke, in a dying: voice,— " La- 
porte, do >ou come from hcr^ *' 

“Yes, Monselffneur,’* replied the faithful cloak-bearer 
of Anne of Austria, “ but too late, perhaps.” 

** Silence, Laporte, you may be overheard. Patrick, Jet 
no one enter. Oh, I cannot tell what she says to me! 
hfy God, I am dying- ! ' ' 

And the duke swooned. 

Meanwhile, Lord de Winter, the deputies, the leaders 
of the expedition, the officers of Buckingham’s household, 
had all miide their way into the chamber. Cries of de- 
spair resounded on all sides. The news, which filled the 
palace with tears and groans, soon became known, and 
spread itself throughout the city. 

The report of a cannon announced that something: new 
and unexpected had taken place. 

Lord de Winter tore his hair. 

“Too late fay a minute J ” cried he, — “too late by a 
minute ! Oh, my Cod, my God 1 what a misfortune! “ 

He had been informed at seven o’clock in the morning; 
that a rope ladder floated from one of the windows of the 
castle; he had hastened to Milady’s chamber, had fouml 
it empty, the window open, and the bars filed, had re- 


saddled, had jumped upon the first he found, had galloped 
off like the wind, had alighted below in the courtyard, 
had ascended the stairs precipitately, and on the top step, 
as we have said, had encountered Felton. 

The duke, however, was not dead. He recovered a 
little, re-<?pened his eyes, and hope revi\-ed in all hearts. 
■‘Gentlemen,’’ said he, “ Ica\e me alone with Patrick 


and Laporte — ah, is that you, De Winter? You sent 
me a strange madman this morning 1 th 


‘^ee the state in 

which he has put me.” 

“Oh, my Lord’” cried the baron, "I sball never 
console mjself.” / 

“ And vou would he ffuite wrong, my dear De Winter 
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;aid Buckingham, holding out his hand to him. “ I do 
\Qt know the man who deserves being regretted during 
the whole life of another man ; but leave us, I pray you." 
^The baron went out sobbing*. 

There only remained in the closet of the wounded duke 
Laporte and Patrick. A physician was sought for, but 
none was yet found. 

** You will live, my Lord, you will live I ” repeated the 
faithful servant of Anne of Austria, on his knees before 
the duke’s sofa. 

“What has she written to me?” said Buckingham, 
feebly, streaming with blood, and suppressing his agony 
to speak of her he loved, — ” what has she written to me? 
Read me her letter.” 

“Oh, my Lord I ” said Laporte. 

“Obey, Laporte; do you not see I have no time to 
lose?” 

Laporte broke the seal, and placed the paper 'before the 
eyes of the duke; but Buckingham in vain tried to make 
out the writing, 

“ Read ! ” said he, — ” read ! I cannot see. Read, then 1 
for soon, perhaps, I shall not hear, and I shall die without 
knowing what she has written to me.” 

Laporte made no further objection, and read : — 

“ My Lord, — By that which, since I have known you, 
have suffered by you and for you, I conjure you, if you 
have any care for my repose, to countermand those great 
armaments which you are preparing against France, to 
put an end to a war of which it is publicly said religion is 
the ostensible cause, and of which, it is generally whis- 
pered, your love for me is the concealed cause. This war 
may not only bring great catastrophes upon England and 
France, but misfortune upon you, my Lord, for which I 
should never console myself. 

“ Be careful of your life, which is menaced, and which 
will be dear to me from the moment I am not obliged to 
see an enemy in you. 

” Your affectionate 

“Anne.” 

Buckingham collected all his remaining strength to 
listen to the reading of the letter; then, when it was 
ended, as if he had met with a bitter disappointment, he 
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me by the 


self, for she had advjce that jour’’ assassination w^ojd'bc 

aUtfwptcd, " 

■'And is that all,— is that all?’* rephet] Buckingham, 
impatiently. 

“She likewise charged me to tell )ou that she still 
loved jou. ’’ 

“ Ah,” said Buckingham, “God be praised ! My death, 
then, will not be to her as the death of a stranger I ” 

Laportc burst into tears 

“Patrick,” said the duke, “bring me the casket in 
which the diamond studs were kept.” 

Patrick brought the ob,cct desired, which Laporie re- 
cognised 3S has ic\g belonged to the queen. 

“ Now the scent-bag of white satin, on which her cipher 
is embroidered in pearls.” 

Patrick again obc\ ed. 

“Here, Laportc,” said Buckingham, “these arc the 
only tokens 1 ever received from her,— this silver casket 
and these two letters. You will restore them to her 
Majesty; and as a last memorial "• — he looked round for 
some valuable object, — “ you will add ” 


pressing the hand of Laporte. He had just strength 
enough to place the scent-bag at the bottom of the stiver 
casket, and to let the kmfe fall info it, making a sign to 
Laportc that he was no longer able to speak; then, in a 
last convulsion, which this time he had not the power to 
combat, he slipped from thr sofa to the floor, 

Patrick uttered a loud cry 

Buckingham tried to smile a last time; but death 
checked his thought, which remained engraven on his 
brow like a last kiss of love. 

At this moment the duke’s surgeon arrhed, quite 
terrilicd: he was already on board tlie admiral's ship, 
where they had been obliged to seek him. 

He approached the duke, took his hand, held it for an 
instant in his own, and lettirtg it fall, “ All is useless,” 
said he. “ he is dead.” 
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“ Dead, dead! cried Patrick. 

At this cry all the crowd re-entered the apartment, and 
throughout the palace and town there was nothing but 
consternation and tumult. 

As soon as Lord de Winter saw Buckingham was dead, 
he ran to Felton, whom the soldiers still guarded on tlie 
terrace of the palace. 

“ Wretch ! ” said he to the young man, who since tlie 
death of Buckingham had regained that coolness and self- 
possession which never after abandoned him, — “ wretch! 
what have you done? ” 

“ I have avenged myself ! '' said he. 

“Avenged yourself,*' said the baron. “Rather say 
that you have served as an instrument to that, accursed 
woman; but I swear to you that this crime shall be her 
last." 

“ I don't know what you mean," replied Felton, quietly, 
“ and I am ignorant of whom you are speaking, my Lord. 
I killed the Duke of Buckingham because he twice refused 
you yourself to appoint me captain ; I have punished him 
for his injustice, that is all." 

De Winter, stupefied, looked on while the soldiers 
bound Felton, and could not tell what to think of such 
insensibility. 

One thing alone, however, threw a shade over the pallid 
brow of Felton. At every noise he heard, the simple 
Puritan fancied he recognised the step and voice of Milady 
coming to throw herself into his arms, to accuse herself, 
and die with him. 

All at once he started. His eyes became fixed upon a 
point of the sea, commanded by the terrace where he was. 
With the eagle glance of a sailor he had recognised there, 
where another would have only seen a gull hovering over 
the waves, tlie sail of a sloop which was directed towards 
the coast of France. 

He grew deadly pale, placed his hand upon his heart, 
which was breaking, and at once perceived all the 
treachery. 

“ One last favour, my Lord ! “ said he to the baron. 

“ What? " asked his Lordship. 

“ What o'clock is it? " 

The baron drew out his watch. “ It wants ten minutes 
to nine," said he. 

Milady had hastened her departure by an hour and a 
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half. As soon as she heard the canpon which announced 
the fatal event, she had ordered the anchor to be weighed. 
The vessel was making way under a blue sky, at a great 
distance from the coast, 

“God has so willed it I “ said he, with the resignation 
of a fanatic; but without, however, being able to take his 

' he doubtless fan* 

” ' e of her to whom 

• ■ . . — his feelings, and 

guessed all. 

“ ” ■ . . . „ ^ crable man I ” 

■ being dragged 

- -1-, “ but I swear 
to you by the memory of my brother whom I loved so 
much tJiat your accomplice is not saved.” 

Felton lowered his head without pronouncinga syllable. 

As to Lord de Winter, he descended the stairs rapidly, 
and went st''ajght to the porj. 


CHAPTER LX 

IV FRANCE 

The first fear of the Kmg of England, Charles I., on 
learning the death of the duke, was that such terrible 
news might discourage the RodicUais , he tried, says 
Richelieu in his ^^emolrs, to conceal it from them as long 
as possible, closing all the ports of his kingdom, and 
carefully keeping watch that no vessel should sail until 
the army which Buckingham was getting together had 
gone, taking upon himself, m default of Buckingham, to 
superintend the departure 

He carried the strictness of this order so far as to 
detain in England the ambassadors of Denmark, who had 
taken their leave, and the regular ambassador of Holland, 
who was to take back to the port of Flushing the Indian 
merchantmen of which Charles I. had made restitution to 
the United Provinces 

But as he did not think of giving this order till five 
hours after the event,— that is to say, fill two o’clock In 
the afternoon, — two vessels had already left the port, the 
one bearing, as we know, Mtlady, who, already anticipat* 
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ing the event, was, further confirmed in that belief by 
seeing the black flag flying at the mast-head of the 
admiral's ship. 

As to the second vessel, we will tell hereafter whom it 
carried, and how it set sail. 

During this time nothing new occurred in the camp at 
Rochelle; only the king, who was bored, as always, but 
perhaps a little more so in camp than elsewhere, resolved 
to go incognito and spend the festival of St. Louis at St. 
Germain, and asked the cardinal to order him an escort of 
only twenty musketeers. The cardinal, who sometimes 
became weary of the king, granted this leave of absence 
with great pleasure to his royal lieutenant, who promised 
to return about the 15th of September. 

M. de Trdviile, being informed of this by his Eminence, 
packed his portmanteau ; and as without knowing the 
cause he knew the great desire and even imperative need 
which his friends had of returning to Paris, it goes with- 
out saying that he fixed upon them to form part of the 
escort. 

The four young men heard the news a quarter of an 
hour after M. de Tr^ville, for they were the first to whom 
he communicated it. It was then that D'Artagnan 
appreciated the favour the cardinal had conferred upon 
him in making him at last enter the Musketeers, — for 
without that circumstance he would have been forced to 
remain in the camp while his companions left it. 

It goes without saying that this impatience to return 
towards Paris had for a cause the danger which Madame 
Bonacieux would run of meeting at the convent of 
Bc^thune with Milady, her mortal enemy. Aramis there-> 
fore had written immediately to Marie Michon, the seam- 
stress at Tours who had such fine acquaintances, to 
obtain from the queen authority for Madame Bonacieux 
to leave the convent, and to retire either into Lorraine 
or Belgium. They had not long to wait for an answer. 
Eight or ten days afterwards Aramis received the follow- 
ing letter : — 

“My DEAR CousiN,~Here is the authorisation from 
my sister to withdraw our little servant from the convent 
of Bdthune, the air of which you think is bad for her. My 
sister sends you this authorisation with great pleasure, foV 
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girl, to whom she iutcads 
to be more serviceable hereafter. 


“ f salute you, 

“.Marie Miciion.' 


ter^ letter was added an order, conceived In these 


, “At the Louvre, Aug^. lo, 1628. 

The supenor of the convent of B^thune will place in 
the hands of the person who shall present this note to her 
the novice who entered the convent upon my recommenda- 
tion and under my patronage. 

“ Anse.” 

It may be easilj iniagmed how the relationship between 
Aramis and a seamstress who called the queen her sister 
amused the young men ; but Aramis, after having blushed 
two or three times up to the whites of his eyes at the 
gross pleasantry of PortJios, begged bis friends not to 
revert to the subject again, declaring that if a single word 
more was said to him about it, he would never again 
implore his cousin to interfere in such affairs. 

There was no further question, tliercfore, about Marie 
Michon among the four musketeers, who besides had what 
they wanted : that was, the order to withdraw Madame 
Bonacleux from the convent of the Carmelites of Bdthune. 
It was true that this order would not be of great use to 
them while they were in camp at Rochelle, that is to say, 
at the other end of Fr.ance Therefore D'Artagnan was 
going to ask leave of absence of M. de TrdviJle, confiding 
to him candidly the importance of his departure, when 
the news was transmitted to him as well as to bis three 
friends that the king was about to set out for Paris with 
an escort of twenty musketeers, and that they formed part 
of the escort. , 

Their joy was great. The lackeys were sent on before 
with the baggage, and they set out on the morning of the 
sixteenth. , ^ , 

The cardinal accompanied his Majesty from Surgires to 
Mauaes; and there the king and his minister took liave of 
each other with great demonstrations of friendship. 

The king, however, who sought distraction, while 
travelling as fast as possible,— for be was anxious to be 
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in Paris by the'twenty-third, — stopped irom time to tim' 
to fly the magpie, a pastime for which the taste had bee 
formerly inspired. in him by De Luynes, and for which h 
had always preserved a great predilection. Out of^th 
twenty musketeers sixteen, when this took place, rejoice' 
greatly at this relaxation; but the other four, cursed i 
heartily. D’Artagnan, in particular, had a perpetua 
buzzing in his ears, which Porthos explained thus : t 
very great lady has told me that this means that some 
body is talking of you somewhere.’' 

At length the escort passed through Paris on th< 
twenty-third, in the night. The^ king thanked M. d 
Trdvilie, and permitted him to distribute furloughs fo 
four days, on condition that the favoured parties sh ouli 
not appear in any public place, under penalty of th' 
Bastille. 

The first four furloughs granted, as may be imagined 
were to our four friends. Still further, Athos obtained o 
M. de Tr^ville six days instead of four, and introduce! 
into these six days two more nights, — for they set out oi 
the twenty-fourth at five o’clock in the evening, and a; 
a further kindness M. de Treville postdated the leave t( 
the morning of the twenty-fifth. 

** Good Lord 1 ” said D’Artagnan, who, as we have 
often said, never stumbled at anything. ** It appears tc 
me that we are making a great trouble of a very simpk 
thing. In two days, and by using up two or three horses 
(that’s jiothing ; I have plenty of money), I am at Bethune. 
I present my letter from the queen to the superior, and I 
bring back the dear treasure I go to seek, — not into 
Lorraine, not into Belgium, but to Paris, where she will 
be much better concealed, particularly while the cardinal 
is at Rochelle. Well, once returned from the country, 
half by the protection of her cousin, half through what 
we have persor\aUy done for her, we shall obtain from the 
queen what we desire. Remain, then, where you are, and 
do not exhaust yourselves with useless fatigue. Myself 
and ^ Planchet are all that such a simple expedition 
requires.” 

To this Athos replied quietly: “We also have money 
left,— for I have not yet drunk all my share of the 
diamond, and Porthos and Aramis have, not eaten all 
theirs. We can therefore use up four Jiorses as well as 
<^ne. But consider, D’Artagnan,” added he, in-a tone so 
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solemn that it made the young: man shudder, — “consider 
that B^thune is a city where the cardinal has gnen 
rendea^ous to a woman nho, wherever she goes, brings 
misery with her. If you had only to deal with four men, 
D’Artag^nan, I would allow you to go alone* You have to 
do with that woman! We four will go; and 1 hope to 
God that with our four lackeys we may be in suOicient 
number.” 

“You terrify me, Athosl ** cried D’Artagnan. “My 
God 1 what do you fear? '' 

“ Everything | '* replied Athos. 

D'Artagnan examined the countenances of his com- 
panions, which, like that of Athos, wore an impression of 
deep anxiety; and they continued their route as fast as 
their horses could carry them, but ivlthout adding another 
w'ord. 

On the evening of the twenty-fifth, as they were enter- 
ing Arras, and as D’Artagnan w'as dismounting at the inn 
of the Golden Harrow to drink a glass of wine, a horse- 
man came out of the postyard, where he had just had a 
relay, started off at a gallop, and with a fresh horse took 
the road to Pans. At the moment he passed through the 
gateway into the street, the wind blew open the cloak 
in which he was wrapped, although it w’as in the month 
>f August, and lifted his hat, which the traveller seized 
*ith his hand the moment it had left his head, pulling 
t eagerly over his eyes, 

D'Artagnan, who had his eyes fixed upon this man, 
lecame very pale, and let his glass fall. 

“What IS the matter, Monsieur?” said Planchct. 
'Oh, come, gentlemen, my master is ill I ” 

The three friends hastened towards D'Artagnan, who. 
astead of being ill, ran towards his horse. They stopped 
lim at the door. 

“Well, where the de\il are you going now?” cried 
Uhos. , . j 

“ It is he! '* cried D’Artagnan, pale with anger, and 
Hth the sweat on hiS brow,— “it is he! let me overtake 


“He? What he? “ asked Athos. 

“ He, that man I ” 

“What man? “ l l 

“That cursed man, my evil genius, whom I hav 
Iways met with when threatened by some misfortune,- 
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he who accompanied that horrible woman when I met her 
for the first time, he whom I - was seeking* when I offended, 
our Athos, he whom I saw on the very morning- Madame 
Bonacieux was abducted.- > I have seen him; that is he! 
I recogfnised him when the; wind blew open his. cloak. 

“ The devil 1 ^’-said Athos, musingly. 

“ To saddle, gentlemen ! to saddle ! Let us pursue him, 
and we shall overtake him 1 

^‘My dear friend,**'. said Aramis, “remember that he 
goes in an opposite direction from that in which we are 
going, that he has a fresh horse, and ours are fatigued, 
so that \ve shall disable our own horses .without ^ even a 
chance of overtaking him. Let the man go, D*Artagnan; 
let us save the woman.** 

“Monsieur, Monsieur!** cried a hostler, running out 
and looking after the unknown, — “ Monsieur, here is a 
paper which dropped out of your hat! Eh, Monsieur, 
eh ! * *- . 


“ Friend,** 
paper ! * * 

My faith, 
is ! *’ 


said D’Artagnan, “ a half-pistole for that 
Monsieur,, with great pleasure! Here it 


The hostler, enchanted with the good day*s work he 
had done, returned to the yard. D'Artagnan unfolded the 
paper. - - 

'.“iWell?** eagerly demanded all his three friends. 

“ Nothing but one word ! ** said D’Artagnan. 

“ Yes,** said Aramis, “but that one word is the name 
of some town or village.** 

Armenti&res," read Porthos ; “ Armenti^;res ? I don’t i 
know such a place.** 

And that name of a town or village is written in her 
hand ! ** cried Athos. 

“ Come on, come on ! ** said D’Artagnan; “ let us keep 
that .paper carefully, perhaps I have not thrown away ■ 
my half-pistoIe. To horse, my friends, to horse ' ” 

• And the. four friends flew at a gallop along the road to 
Bt^thune. , . 
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CHAPTER LXI 

THE CAKMELITE convent at BEItlUXE 

Great criminals bear about them a kind of predestmation 
which makes them surmount all obstacles, which makes 
them escape all dangers, up to the moment which a 
wearied Providence has marked as the rock of their 
impious fortunes. 

It was thus with Jfilady. She escaped the cruisers of 
both nations, and arrived at Boulogne vMthout accident. 

When landing at Portsmouth, Milady was an English- 
woman whom the persecutions of the French dro\e from 
Rochelle; when landing at Boulogne, after a t»o days* 
passage, she passed for a Frenchwoman whom the English 
persecuted at Portsmouth out of their hatred for France- 

Milady had, likewise, the best of passports, — bef 
beauty, her noble appearance, and the liberality with 
which she distn bated her pistoles. Freed from the usual 
formalities by the affable smile and gallant manners of an 
old governor of the port, who kiss^ her band, she onlj 
remained long enough at Boulogne to put into the post 
a letter, conceived in the follow ing terms ; — 

" To his Eminence Monset^neur the Cardinal RicheUeu, 
in his camp before Rochelle. 

“ Mon’seicseur,- — Let )our Eminence be reassured 
His Grace the Duke of Buckingham iciB not set out for 
France. 

" MiIADV DC 

“Bo: 

“ P.5 >ur Eminence, I 

report - B^thune, where 

I will await your orders.” 

Accordingly, that same evening Milady commenced her 
journey. Night overtook her, she stOjjptd, and slept at 
an inn. At five o’clock the next morning she again pro- 
ceeded, and in three hours after entered Bethune. 

She inquired for the convent of the Carmeh'tes, iod 
went thither immediately _ 

The superior met her. Milady showed her the cirdr' \ 
order. The abbess assigned her a chamber, asd^ 
breakfast served. V 
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All the past was effaced from the eyes of this woman; 
and her looks, fixed on the future, beheld nothing' but the 
high fortunes reserved for her by the cardinal, whom she 
had so successfully served without his name being in any 
way mixed, up with the sanguinary affair. The ever-new 
passions which consumed her gave to her life the appear- 
ance of , those clouds which float in the heavens, reflect- 
ing sometimes azure, sometimes fire, sometimes tlie 
opaque blackness of the tempest, and which leave no 
traces upon the earth behind them but devastation and 
death. 

After breakfast, the abbess came to pay her a visit. 
There is very little amusement in the cloister, and the 
good superior was eager to make the acquaintance of her 
new boarder. 

Milady wished to please the abbess. This was a very 
easy matter for a woman so really superior as she was. 
She tried to be agreeable, and she was charming, winning 
the good superior by her varied conversation and by the 
graces of her whole personality. 

The abbess, who was the daughter of a noble house, 
took particular delight in histories of the court, which so 
seldom travel to the extremities of the kingdom, and 
which, above all, have so much difficulty in penetrating 
the walls of convents, at whose threshold the noise of the 
world dies away. 

Milady, on the contrary, was quite conversant with all 
aristocratic, intrigues, amid which she had constantly lived 
for five or six years. She made it her business, therefore, 
to amuse the good abbess with the worldly practices of the 
court of. France, mixed with the eccentric pursuits of 
the. king; she made for her the scandalous chronicle of 
the lords and ladies of the court, whom the abbess knew 
perfectly by name, touched lightly on the amours of the 
queen and the Duke of Buckingham, talking a great deal 
to induce her auditor to talk a little. 

But the abbess contented herself with listening and 
smiling without replying a word. Milady, however, saw 
that this .sort of narrative amused her very much,' and 
kept at it; only she now let her conversation drift towards 
the cardinal. 

But she was greatly embarrassed. She did not know 
whether the abbess was a royalist or a cardinalist; she 
therefore confined herself to a prudent middle course. 
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Hut tie abbess, oo her part, maintained a reserve stiJl 
more prudent, contenting- herself with making: a profound 
indmation of the bead e^ery time the fair tra\dicr pro* 
nounced the name of his Eminence. 

Milady began to think she should soon grow weary of 
a convent life; she resolved, then, to risk something in 
order (hat she might know how to act afterwards. 
Desirous of seeing how far the discretion of the good 
abbess would go, she began to tell a story, obscure at 
first, but \ery circumstantial afteru-ards, about the 
cardinal, relating the amours of the minister with Madame 
d'Aiguihoa, ilfanon de Lorme, and several other gay 
women. 

The abbess listened more attentively, grew animated by 
degrees, and smiled 

** Good,*' thought Milady; “ she takes a pleasure in my 
conversation. If she is a cardinaJist, she has no 
fanaticism, at least." 

She then went on to describe the persecutions exercised 
by tfie cardinal upon his enemies. The abbess only 
crossed herself, without approving or disapproving. 

This confirmed Milady in her opinion that the abbess 
was rather royalist than cardinalist. hlilady therefore 
continued, colouring her narrations more and more. 

“ I am very ignorant of tliese matters,” said the abbess, 
at length; ” but however distant from the court we may 
be, however remote from the interests of the world we 
may be placed, w-e have very sad examples of what you 
have related. And one of our boarders has suffered much 
from the vengeance and persecution of the cardinal," 

“ One of j^ur boarders^ ” said Miladv; "oh, my God » 
Poor woman 1 I pity her, then." 

"And you have reason, for she is much to be pitied 
Imprisonment, menaces, ill-treatment, — she has suffered 
everything But after all,” resumed the abbess, "Mon- 
sieur Cardinal has perhaps plausible motives for acting 
thus; and though she has the look of an angel, we must 
not always fudge people by the appearance.” 

“ Good ! ” said Milady to herself : " who knows ! I am 
about, perhaps, to discover something here, I am in the 
vein.” 


She tried to give her countenance an 
perfect candour, 

"Alas," said Milady, " I know it is so. 


appearano 
It is saicv 
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wc must not trust to the face; but in what, then, slull 
v;e place confidence, if not in the most beautiful work of 
the Lord? As for me, I shall be deceived ail my life 
perhaps, but I shall always have faith in a person whose 
countenance inspires me with sympatliy/' ^ 

** You would, then, be tempted to believe,^* said tlie 
abbess, '' that this youn^ person is innocent? ** 

**The cardinal pursues not only crimes,^' said she; 
“ there arc certain virtues which he pursues more severely 
than certain offences.” 

” Permit me, Madame, to express my surprise,” said 
the abbess. 

“ At what? ” said Milady, with ihc utmost ingenuous* 
ness. 

“ At the language you use.” 

” What do you find so astonishing in that language? ” 
said Milady, smiling. 

” You arc the friend of the cardinal, for he sends you 
hither, and yet ” 

“ And yet I speak ill of him,” replied Milady, finishing 
the thought of the superior. 

” At least you don’t speak well of him.” 

“That is because I am not his friend,” said she, 
sighing, “ but his victim I ” 

“ But this letter in which he recommends you 
to me? ” 

“ Is an order for me to coniine myself to a sort of 
prison, from which he will release me by one of his 
satellites. ” 

“ But why have you not fled? ” 

“ Whither should I go? Do you believe there is a spot 
on the earth which the cardinal cannot reach if he takes 
the trouble to stretch forth his hand? If I were a man, 
that would barely be possible; but what can a woman do? 
This young boarder of yours, has she tried to fly? ” 

“No, that is true; but she— that is another thing; 1 
believe she is detained in France by some love affair.” 

“ Ah,” said Milady, with a sigh, “ if she loves she is 
not altogether wretched.” 

“Then,” said the abbess, looking at Milady with in- 
creasing interest, “ I behold anotlieV poor victim? ” 

“Alas, yes,” said Milady. 

The abbess looked at her for an instant with uneasiness, 
as if a fresh thought suggested itself to her mind. 
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“ You are not ao enemy of our holy faith? ” said she, 
hesitatingly. 

“Who, — I?” cried Milady; "la Protestant? Ob, 
nol 1 call to witness the God who hears us, that on the 
contrary I am a fervent Catholic ! ” 

"Then, .Madame,” said the abbess, smiling, “ be re- 
assured; the house in which you are shall not be a very 
hard prison, and w e will do all in our power to make you 
cherish your captivity. You will find here, moreover, the 
young woman of whom I spoke, who is persecuted, no 
doubt, in consequence of some court intrigue. She is 
amiable arvd welC-bthavtd.” 

” What is her name? ” 

" She was sent to me by some one of high rank, under 
the name of Kitty 1 have not tried to discover her other 
name. " 

“ Kitty 1 ” cried Milady. " What? Are >ou sure? ” 
That she is called so? Yes, Madame. Do you know 
her? ” 

Milady smiled to herself at the idea which had occurred 
to her that this might be her old chambermaid. There 
was connected with the remembrance of this girl a remem- 
brance of anger; and a desire of vengeance disordered 
the features of Milady, which, however, immediately re- 
covered the calm and benevolent expression which this 
woman of a hundred faces had for a moment 3llow>cd them 
to lose. 

" And when can I see this young lady, for whom I 
already feel so great a sympathy^ ” ask^ Mdady 

"Why, this evening,” said the abbess; "to-day even. 
But >ou have been travelling these four days, as you told 
me youself. This morning >ou rose at fi\e o'clock, you 
must stand in need of repose Go to bed and sleep; at 
dinner-time we will rouse you.” 

Although Milady would very willingly have gone with- 
out sleep, sustained as she was by all tlie excitements 
w'hich a new adventure awakened in her heart, ever thirst- 
ing for intrigues, she nevertheless accepted the offer of 
the superior. During the last fifteen days she had ex- 
perienced so many and such various emotions that if her 
frame of iron was still capable of supporting fatigue, her 
mind required repose. 

She therefore took leave of the abbess, and went to bed. 
softly rocked bv the ideas of vengeance which the name 
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of Kitty had naturally brought back to her thoughts. 
She remembered that almost unlimited promise which the 
cardinal had given her. if she succeeded in her enterprise. 
She had succeeded; D'Artagnan was then in her power! 

One thing alone frightened her ; that was, the remem- 
brance of her husband, the Comte de la Ftre, whom she 
had believed dead, or at least expatriated, and,whpm she 
found again in Athos,— the best friend of D'Artagnan. 

But also, if he was the friend of D'Artagnan, he must 
have lent him his assistance in all the proceedings by 
whose aid the queen had defeated the projects of his 
Eminence; if he was the friend of D^Artagnan, he was the 
enemy of the cardinal ; and she doubtless would succeed 
in involving him in the vengeance by which she hoped to 
destroy the young musketeer. 

All these hopes were so many sweet thoughts for 
Milady; so, rocked by them, she soon fell asleep. 

She was . awakened by a soft voice which sounded at 
« the foot of her bed. She opened her eyes, and saw the ' 
' abbess, accompanied by a young woman with light hair 
and . delicate complexion, who fixed upon her a look full 
of benevolent curiosity. 

The face of the young woman was entirely unknown 
to her. Each examined the other with great attention, 
while exchanging the customary compliments ; both were 
very handsome, but of quite different styles of beauty.- 
Milady, however, smiled in observing that she excelled 
the young woman by far in her high air and aristocratic 
bearing. It is true that the habit of a novice, which the 
young woman wore, was not very advantageous in a. con- 
test of this kind. 

The abbess introduced them to each other. When 
this formality was ended, as her duties called her to 
chapel, she left the two young women alone. 

Ihe novice, seeing Milady in bed, was about to follow 
the example of the superior; but Milady stopped her. 

How,, Madame, y said she, “ I have scarcely seen you, 
and you already wish to deprive me of your company) 
upon which I had counted a little, I must confess, for the 
time I have to pass here? ” 

No, Madame, replied the novice, only I thought I 
had chosen my time ill; you were asleep, 'you are 
fatigued.** 

“ Well. ** said Milady, “ what can those who .‘^Iccp wish 
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for , — a happy awakening? This awakening you have 
given me; alloiv me then to enjoy it at my ease,” and 
taking her hand, she drew her towards the armchair by 
the bedside. 

The no\ ice sat down. 

“How unfortunate I am J ” said she; “I hate been 
here six months without the shadow of recreation* You 
arrive, and your presence was likely to afford me delight- 
ful company; yet I expect, in all probability, to quit the 
convent at any moment. ” 

“How, you are gomg soon? ” asked Milady. 

“At least I hope so,” said the novice, with an ex- 
pression of joy which she made no effort to disguise, 

“I think I learned you had suffered persecutions from 
the cardinal,” continued Milady; “that would have been 
another motive for sympathy between us.” 

“ What I have heard, then, from our good mother is 
true; you have likewise been a victim of that wicked 
priest? ” 

“ Hush ! ” said Milady; " let us not, even here, speak 
thus of him. All my misfortunes arise from my having 
said nearly what you have said before a woman whom 
I thought my friend, and who betrayed me. Are you 
also the victim of a treachery? '* 

“No,” said the novice, "but of my devotion, — of a 
devotion to a woman I loved, for whom I would have laid 
down my life, for whom I would give it still ” 

“And who has abandoned you, — is that it?” 

“ I have been sufficiently unjust to believe so; but 
during the last two or three days I have obtained proof 
to the contrary, for which 1 thank God, — for it would have 
cost me very dear to think she had forgotten me. But 
you, Madame, you appear to be free,” continued the 
novice; “and if jou were inclined to fly it only rests 
with yourself to do so.” 

“Whither would you have me go, without friends, 
without money, m a part of France with vvhtch I am 
unacquainted, and where I have never been before? ” 

“ Oh,” cried the novice, “as to friends, you would have 
them wherever you went, >ou appear so good and are so 
beautiful ! ” 

“ That does not prevent,” replied MiJadv, softening her 
smile so as to give it an angelic expression, “my being 
alone or being persecuted 
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• “All those he U in the habit of recelNingl “ replied 
Milady, for whom this conversation began to have a real 
interest. 

“ Name a few of those whom }on know, and you will 
see if they are my friends.*' 

“ Well ! “ said Milady, embarrassed, " I know M. de 
Louvigny, M. de Courtivron, M. de Fdrussac.’’ 

The novice let her speak, then seeing that she paused, 
she said, “ Don’t jou know a gentleman named Athos? “ 
Milady became as pale as the sheets in which she was 
lying, and mistress as she was of herself, could not help 
uttering a cry, seizing the band of the nov ice, and devour- 
ing her with looks. 

“ What is the matter? Good God I ” asked the poor 
woman, “ have I said anything that has wounded you? *’ 
*‘ No; but the name struck me, because I also have 
known that gentleman, and it appeared strange to me to 
meet with a person who appears to know him well.*' 

“Oh, yes, very well, not only him, but some of his 
friends, MM. Porihos and Aramis 1 ” 

“Indeed! you know them likewise^ I know them,’’ 
cried ^^ilady, who began to feel a chill penetrate her heart 
“ Well, if you know them, you know that they arc good 
and free companions. Why do you not apply to them, if 
you stand in need of help? ’’ 

“ That is to say," stammered Milady, " I am not really 
very intimate with any of them. 1 know them from 
having heard one of their friends, M. D’Artagnan, say a 
great deal about them. ” 

“ You know M D'Artagnan ! " cried the novice, in her 
turn seizing the hands of Xfilady and devouring her with 
her eyes- 

Then remarking the strange expression of Milady’s 
countenance, she said, “ Pardon me, Madame; you know- 
him by what title? ” 

“ Why," replied Milady, embarrassed, — “ why, by the 
title of friend," 

“You deceive me, Madame," said the novice; “you 
have been his mistress ! ” 

“It is you who have been his mistress, Madame 1 ’’ 
cried Milady, in her turn. 

“ I? " said the novice. 

“ Yes, you 1 I know you now. You are Madame 
Bonacieux ! ** 
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“‘Oh, you beautiful, good little creature I'* j 
M ilady. “ How delighted I am to have found you ! 


said 

. „ you I Let 

me look at you 1 and while saying these words, she 
absolutely devoured her by her looks. “ Oh, jes, it is 
you indeed I From what he has told me, I know jou 
now. I recognise you perfectly.” 


recognise you perfectly.’ 

The poor joung woman could not possibly suspect 
what frightful cruelty was behind the rampart of that 
pure brow, behind those brilliant eyes in which she read 
nothing but interest and compassion. 

“ Then you know what I ha\e suffered, ” said Madame 
Bonacieux, ” since he has told jou what he has suffered; 
but to suffer for him is happiness.” 

Milady replied mechanically, “ Yes, that is happiness.” 
She was thinking of something else. 

“And then,” continued Madame Bonacleux, “my pun- 
ishment is drawing to a close. To-morrow, this evening, 
perhaps, I shall see him again; and then the past will no 
longer exist.” 

“This evening?” asked Milady, roused from her 
reverie by these w ords. ' ' What do you mean ^ Do you 
expect news from him? ” 

“ I expect himself.” 

“ Himself? D’Artagnan here? ” 

“ Himself 1 ” 

“ But that’s impossible ' He is at the siege of RochcIlc 
with the cardinal. He will not return till after the taking 
of the city.” 

“ Ah, you fancy so ! But is there an) thing impossible 
for my D’Artagnan, the noble and loyal gentleman? ” 

“ Ob, I cannot believe you ! ” 

“ Well, read, then ' ” said the unhappy young w'oman, 
in the excess of her pride and joy, presenting a letter to 


writing of Madame de Chev reuse! ” said Milady 


to herself. “Ah, f always thought there was some secret 
understanding in that quarter ! ” And she greedily read 
the following few lines 


“ MV DEAR Child,— Hold yourself ready Our fnend 
will sec you soon, and he will only see you to release you 
from that imprisonment in which your safety required you 
should be concealed Prepare, tlien, for your departure 
and never despair of us. 
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“Our charming Gascon has just proved himself a 
brave and faithful as even Tell him that certain partie 
are grateful for the warning he has given/' 

“Yes, yes/’ said Milady; “the letter is precise. Di 
you know what that warning was? ” 

“ No. I only suspect he has warned the queen agains 
some fresh machinations of the cardinal/’ 

“ Yes, that’s it, no doubt I “ said Milady, returning th 
letter to Madame Bonacieux, and letting her head sinJ 
pensively upon her bosom. 

At that moment they heard the gallop of a horse. 

“ Oh I “ cried Madame Bonacieux, darting to th' 
window, “ can it be he? “ 

Milady remained still in bed, petrified by surprise; s< 
many unexpected things happened to her all at once tha 
for the first time she was at a loss. 

“He, he!” murmured she; “can it be he?” An( 
she remained in bed with her eyes fixed. 

“ Alas, no ! ” said Madame Bonacieux; “ it is a man . 
don’t know, although he seems to be coming here. Yes 
he checks his pace; he stops at the gate; he rings.” 

Milady sprang out of bed. 

“You are sure it is not he? ” said she. 

“ Yes, yes, very sure ! ” 

“ Perhaps you did not see well.” 

^ ” Oh, if I were to see the plume of his hat, the end oi 
his cloak, I should know hun! ” 

Milady was dressing herself ail the time. 

“ Never mind ! The man is coming here, do you say? ’■ 

“ Yes, he has entered.” 

“ It is for you or me I ” 

My God, how agitated you seem ! ” 

Yes, I admit it. I have not your confidence; I fear 
the cardinal. ” 

“Hush!” said Madame Bonacieux; “somebody is 
coming.” 

Immediately the door opened, and the superior entered. 

’■ Did you come from Boulogne? ” demanded* she of 
Milady. 

“ Yes,’’ replied she, trying to recover her self-posses- 
Sion. “ Who wants me? ” 

“ A man who will not tell his name, but who comes from 
the cardinal.” 
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*! wishes to speak ttith me? ” asked Milady. 

* Who wishes to speak to a lady recently come from 
Boulosfne.*’ ^ 


'* Then let him come in, if jou pjease.'* 

'* Oh, my God, my God ! '* cried Madame Bonacicujc. 
“ Can it be bad news? " 

** I fe.ir it" 

"I will leave you with this stranger; but as soon as be 
is gone, if you wiJi permit me, I will return.” 

” Permit you? I beseech you I ” 

The superior and Madame Bonacicux retired. 

Milady remained alone, with her eyes fi\ed upon the 
door. An instant later, the jingling of spurs was heaid 
upon the stairs, steps drew near, the door opened, and a 
man appeared. 

Milady uttered a erv of joy ; this man was the Comte 
de Rochefort, — the demoniacal tool of his Eminence, 


CHAPTER U^Ll 

TWO VA.RICT1ES OF DEMON'S 

*‘ Ah,” cried Milady and Rochefort together, “ it is you ' 

” Yes, It is I." 

** And you come? ” asked Milady. 

" From Rochelle, and you? ” 

” From England.” 

“ Buckingham? ” 

” Dead or desperately wounded, as I left without having 
been able to hear anything of him A fanatic has just 
assassinated him. " 

“Ah,” said Rochefort, with a smde: this is a fortu- 
nate chance,— one that will delight his Enunen. i ' Hare 
you informed him of it? ” 

” I wrote to him from Boulogne. But w nat brings jee 

here? *’ , c j ' 

” His Eminence was uneasy, and srnt irc to find yo- 
” I only arrived yesterday '* 

” And what have you been doing sme e ..esterday? 

” I have not lost my time ” 

” I don’t doubt that 
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“ No.” 

” Guess.” 

** How can I? 

** That young - woman, whom the queen took out of 
prison.** 

“ The mistress of that fellow D’Artagnan? ** 

** Yes; Madame Bonacieux, with whose retreat the car- 
dinal was unacquainted.** 

“ Well, well,** said Rochefort, here is a chance whicli 
may pair off with the other I Monsieur Cardinal is indeed 
a privileged man ! ** 

“ Imagine my astonishment,** continued Milady, ** when 
I found myself face to face with this woman? ** 

“ Does she know you? ** 

‘‘No.** 

“ Then she looks upon you as a stranger?^” 

Milady smiled. “ l am her best friend.** 

“ Upon my honour,** said Rochefort, ** it takes you, my 
dear countess, to perform such miracles I ** 

“ And it is well I can, Chevalier,’* said Milady, “ for do 
you know what is going on here? '* 

“ No.** 

“ They will come for her to-morrow or the day after, 
with an order from the queen.** 

“Indeed! And who? *’ 

“ D’Artagnan and his friends.** 

“ Indeed, they will go so far that we shall be obliged to 
send them to the Bastille.’* 

“ Why is it not done already? ** 

“ What would you? The cardinal has a weakness for 
these men which I cannot comprehend. ** 

“ Indeed!** 

“Yes.** 

“ Well, then, tell him this, Rochefort. Tell him that 
our conversation at the inn of the Red Dovecot was over- 
heard by these four men; tell him that after his depar- 
ture one of them came up to me and took from me by 
violence the safe-conduct which he had given me; tell 
him they warned Lord de Winter of my journey to Eng- 
land; that this time they nearly foiled my mission as 
they foiled the affair of tiie studs ; tell him that among 
these four men two only are to be feared, — DMrtagnan 
and Athos; tell him that the third, Aramis, is the lover 
of Madame de Chevreuse,— he may be left alone, we 
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. !»i» »et:fct. 4J.d it nij> be uicful; as to ihe fwulli, 
I.C u a Jcwl, 4 simpleton, a Lljitcnn}; UkJj), not 
h ttuoM rt* bur self aUoot.** 

n„l ibcic fowf n,en must be rxi^ at tl,e sit^c ul 
.el'f ? ** 

t tSowjjhi so loo; b'dt a letter uhich Madame Hona- 
t mcnciJ ffom Madatnc ibe Constable, and uhich 
l.as bad the i:npfi,ijcnec to sbow ti c, leads me to Lpe- 
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“ Capital 1”. 

‘‘ What, capital?'^ 

** Yes; I want your chaise. 

“ And how shall I travel, then? ** 

“ On horseback. 

• “You talk very comfortably, — a hundred and eighty 
leagues ! “ 

“What’s that? “ 

“ One. can do it ! Afterwards? ** 

“ Afterwards? Why, in passing through Lilliers you 
will send me your chaise, with an order to your servant to 
place himself at my disposal.” 

“Well.” 

“You have, no doubt, some order from the cardinal 
about you? ” 

"" 1 have my full power.” 

“ Show it to the abbess, and tell her that some one will 
come and fetch me, either to-day or to-morrow, and that 
I am to follow the person who presents himself in your 
name.” 

“Very well.” 

“ Don’t forget to treat me harshly in speaking of me to 
the abbess. ” 

' “To what purpose? ” 

“ I am a victim of the cardinal. It is necessary to 
inspire confidence in that poor little Madame Bonacieux.” 

“ That’s true. Now, will you make me a report of all 
that has happened ? * * 

“ Why, I have related the events to you. You have 
a good memory; repeat what I have told you. A paper 
may be lost.” 

“You are right; only let me know where to find you 
that I may not run needlessly about the neighbourhood; ” 

“ That’s correct ; wait ! “ 

“ Do you want a map? ” 

“ Oh, I know this country marvellously ! ” 

“ You? When were you here? ” 

“ 1 was brought up here.” 

“Truly?” 

“ It is worth something, you see, to have been brought 
up somewhere. ” 

“.You 'will, wait for me, then?” 

“Let me reflect a litUe ! Ay, that will do,— at 
Armenti^res. ” 
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** Where is that Armentiires? 

A iittie touQ on. the Ljs; I shall only ha\e to cross 
the fiver, and I shall be in a torcig'n country.” 

Capital 1 but tt is understo^ jou w/U only cross the 
ntcr in case of danger.” 

“That IS «eJl understood. ” 

** And tn that case, ho'V shall J know tihere jon are? ” 

” Vou do not want your lackey? ” 

” Mo.” 

*' Is he a sure man? ” 

” To the proof.” 

** Cmvc him to me. Nobody knows him. I will leave 
him at the place I quit, and he will conduct you to me.” 

And you say you will uait for me at Armcnliires? ” 

“At Armen tieres.” 

” Write that name on a bit of pa^er, lest I should for* 
get it- There is nothing compromising in the name of a 
town. Is it not so? ” 

“ Eh, who knows? Net cr mind,” said Milady, writing 
the name on half a sheet of paper; ” I vtil] compromise 
myself.” 

” Well,” said Rochefort, taking the paper from Milady, 
folding it, and placing it in the lining of his hat, ** you 
may be easy. 1 w til do as children do, for fear of losing 
the paper, — repeat the name along the route. Now, is 
that alP ” 


“ 1 believe so.” 

” Let us see ■ Buckingham dead or grictously wounded, 
your contersalion with the cardinal overheard by the four 
musketeers; l-ord de Winter warned of your arrita) at 
Portsmouth; D’Artagnan and Athos to the Bastdie; Ara- 
rats the loser of Madame de Chevreuse, Porthos an ass. 
Madame Bonacieux found again , to send you the chaise 
as soon as possible ; to place my lackey at y our disposal . 
to make you out a victim of the cardinal in order that 
the abbess may entertain no susptcion, Armentihres, on 
the banks of the Lys. Is that all, then? ” 

“ In truth, my dear chevalier, you are a miracle ol 

memory. A propos, add one thing ” 

“ What? ” 

”I saw some very pretty woods w’hich almost touch 
the convent garden. Say that I am permitted to walk- 
in those woods. Who knows? Perhaps 1 shall stand 
need of a back-door for retreat. ’ ' j 

U8r 
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“ You think of everything*/* 

“ And you forget one thing/* 

‘♦What?** ^ ‘ 

“ To ask me If I want money/* 

“ That*s true. How much do you want? ** . . . 

“ All you have in gold.** 

“ I have five hundred pistoles, or thereabouts.*’ 

“ I have as much. With a thousand pistoles one may 
face everything. Empty your pockets.” 

“There.** 

“ Right. And you go *’ 

“ In an hour, — time to eat a morsel, during which 1 
shall send for a posthorse/’ 

“ Capital I Adieu, Chevalier.” 

“Adieu, Countess.” 

“ Comrhend me to the cardinal.** 

“ Commend me to Satan.” 

Milady and Rochefort exchanged a smile and separated. 
An hour- afterwards Rochefort set out at a grand gallop ; 
five hours after that he passed through Arras. 

Our readers already know how he was recognised by 
D*Artagnan, and how that recognition by inspiring fear 
in the four musketeers had given fresh activity to their 
Journey. . , 


CHAPTER LXIII 

THE DROP OF WATER 

Rochefort had scarcely departed when Madame Bona- 
cieux re-entered. She found Milady with a smiling 
countenance. 

“ Well,** said the young woman*, “ what you dreaded 
has happened. This evening, or to-morrow, the cardinal 
will .send some one to take you away.** 

“ Who told you that, my dear? ” asked Milady. 

“ I heard it from the mouth of the messenger himself.'* 
“ Come and sit down close to me,” said Miladv 
“ Here I am.” ^ 

'* “ Wait till I assure myself that nobody hears us/* 

“ Why all these precautions? ** 

“You shall know.” 

Milady arose, went to the door, opened it, looked in 
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the corridor, and then returned and seated herself close to 
.Madame Bonacicux. 

“ Then,” said she, “ he has well played his part.” 

“ Who has? ” 

He who Just now presented himself to the abbess as a 
messenger from the cardinal.” 

'• It was, then, a part he was playing? ” 

“ Yes, my child.'’ 

“ That man, then, was not ” 

** That man,” said Milady, lowering her voice, ” is my 
brother.” 

” Your brother ! ” cried hladame Bonacleux. 

No one must know this secret, my dear, but yourself. 
If you reveal it to any one in the world, I shall be lost, 
and perhaps yourself likewise. ” 

” Oh, my God J *' 

” hasten. This is what has happened : My brother, 
who was coming to my assistance to take me away by 
force if it were necessary, met with the emissary of the 
cardinal, who was coming in search of me. He followed 
him. At a solitary and retired part of the road he drew 
his sword, and required the messenger to dcH\cr op to 
him the papers of which he was the bearer. The mes- 
senger resisted; my brother killed him.” 

” Oh 1 ” said Madame Bonacicux, shuddenng. 

“ Remember, that was the only means. Then my 
brother determined to substitute cunning for force- He 
took the papers, and presented himself here »s the 
emissary of the cardinal, and in an hour or two a 
carriage will come to take me away by the orders of his 
Eminence.” 

” I understand. It Is your brother who sends this 
carriage.” 

“ Exactly, but that is not alL That letter you have 
received, and which you believe to be from Madame dc 
Chevreuse ” 

"Well?” 

” It is a forgery ” 

” How can that be’ ” 

” Yes, a forgery, it is a snare to prevent your making 
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“ How do you know that? ** 

** My brother met some emissaries of the cardinal in the 
uniform of musketeers. You would have been summoned 
to the gate; you would have believed yourself about to 
meet friends ; you would have been abducted, and con- 
ducted back to Paris.*' 

“^Oh, my God ! My senses fail me amid such a chaos 
of iniquities. I feel, if this continues,** said Madame 
Bonacieux, raising her hands to her forehead, “ I shall go 
mad ! ** 

“Stop ** 

“What?** 

“I hear a horse's steps; it is my brother setting 
off again. I should like to offer him a last salute. 
Cornel" 

Milady opened the window, and made a sign to Madame 
Bonacieux to join her. The young woman complied. 
Rochefort passed at a gallop. 

“ Adieu, brother I ** cried Milady. 

The chevalier raised his head, saw the two young 
women, and without stopping, waved his hand in a friendly 
way to Milady. 

“The good George! " said she, closing the window 
with an expression of countenance full of affection and 
melancholy. And she resumed her seat, as if plunged in 
reflections entirely personal. 

“ Dear lady,** said Madame Bonacieux, “ pardon me for 
interrupting you; but what do you advise me to do? Good 
Heaven ! You have more experience than I have. Speak; 
IwillHsten." 

“ In the first place,** said Milady, “it is possible I may 
be deceived, and that D'Artagnan and his friends may 
really come to your assistance. " 

^ “ Oh, that would be too much ! *' cried Madame Bona- 
cieux; “ so much happiness is not in store for me ! ** 

^ “ Then you comprehend it would be only a question of 
time, a sort of race, which should arrive first. If your 
friends are the more speedy, you are saved ; if the satellites 
of the cardinal, you are lost.** 

“Oh, yes, yes; lost beyond redemption! What then 
to do? What to do? ** 


“ There would be a very simple means, 
ral ** 


very 


natu- 


“ Tell me what ! ** 
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“ To wait, concealed b the neighbourhood, and assure 
yourself who are the men who come to ask for jou.” 

“ But where can I wait? " 

** Oh, there is no difficulty in that. I shall stop and 
conceal mjself a few leagues hence, until my brother can 
rejoin me. Well, I take you with me; we conceal our* 
selves, and w'alt together.*’ 

** But I shall not be allowed to go; I am almost a 
prisoner.” 

As they believe that I go in consequence of an order 
from the cardinal, no one will believe you anxious to follow 
me.” 

Well?” 

” Well ! The carriage is at the door ; you bid me adieu ; 
you mount the step to embrace me a last time; m> 
brother’s servant, who comes to fetch me, is told how to 
proceed; he makes a sign to the postillion, and we set off 
at a gallop *' 

” But D’Artagnan I D'Artagnan ! if he comes? ’* 

” Shall we not know it? ” 

” How? ” 

” Nothing easier. We will send my brother’s servant 
back to Bdthune, whom, as 1 told you, we can trust. He 
shall assume a disguise, and place himself in front of the 
convent. If the emissaries of the cardinal arrive, he will 
take no notice; if it is M. d’Artagnan and his friends, he 
will bring them to us.” 

” He knows them, then? ” 

” Doubtless, Has he not seen M. d’Artagnan at my 
house? *’ 

“ Oh, yes, yes , you are right. Thus all may go well, 
—all may be for the best , but we do not go far from Uiis 
place? ” 

“ Seven or eight leagues at most. We will keep on tht 
frontiers, for instance , and at the first alarm we can Iea\c 
France.” 

” And what can we do there? ” 

••Wait.” 

” But if they come'' 

” My brother’s carriage will be here first ” 

*‘ If I should happen to be any distance from you when 
the carriage comes for you, — at dinner or supper, for 
instance? ” 
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** How do you know that? 

“ My brother met some emissaries of the cardinal in the 
uniform of musketeers. You would have been summoned 
to the gate; you would have believed yourself about tc 
meet friends; you would have been abducted, and con- 
ducted back to Paris,'* 

“^Oh, my God ! My senses fail me amid such a chaos 
of iniquities. I feel, if this continues," said Madame 
Bonacieux, raising her hands to her forehead, " I shall gc 
mad! " 

“Stop " 

‘‘What? " . ' 

“I hear a horse's steps; it is my brother setting 
off again. I should like to offer him a last salute. 
Come!" 

Milady opened the window, and made a sign to Madame 
Bonacieux to join her. The young woman complied. 

Rochefort passed at a gallop. 

“ Adieu, brother ! " cried Milady. 

The chevalier raised his he^d, saw the two young 
women, and without stopping, waved his hand in a friendl) 
way to Milady. 

“ The good George ! " said she, closing the window 
with an expression of countenance full of affection and 
melancholy. And she resumed her seat, as if plunged in 
reflections entirely personal. 

“ Dear lady," said Madame Bonacieux, " pardon me for 
interrupting you ; but what do you advise me to do? Good 
Heaveri ! You have more experience than I have. Speak; 
I will listen.'* 

“ In the first place," said Milady, “ it is possible I may 
be deceived, and that D'Artagnan and his friends may 
really come to your assistance. " 

^ “ Oh, that would be too much ! *’ cried Madame Bona- 
cieux; " so much happiness is not in store for me ! " 

“ Then you comprehend it would be only a question of 
time, a sort of race, which should arrive first. If your 
friends are the more speedy, you are saved ; if the satellites 
of the cardinal, you are lost.” 

“Oh, yes, yes; lost beyond redemption! What then 
to do? What to do? " 

There would be a very simple means, very natu- 
ral — 

“ Tell me what ! " 
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** To wait, concealed in the neighbourhood, and assure 
yourself who are the men who come to ask for you.” 

•' But where can I wait? " 

“ Oh, there is no difficulty in that. I shall stop and 
conceal myself a tew leagues hence, until my brother can 
rejoin me. Well, 1 take you with me; we conceal our- 
selves, and wait together. “ 

“ But I shall not be allow ed to go ; 1 am almost a 
prisoner.” 

” As they believe that I go in consequence of an order 
from the cardinal, no one will believe you anxious to follow 
me.” 

“Well? ” 

“ Well ! The carriage is at the door ; you bid me adieu ; 
you mount the step to embrace me a last time; my 
brother’s servant, who comes to fetch me, is told how to 
proceed; he makes a sign to the postillion, and we set off 
at a gallop," 

“ But D’Artagnan 1 D’Artagnan ! if he comes? ” 

“ Shall we not know it? ” 

“ How? ” 

" Nothing easier. We will send my brother’s servaa* 
back to Bdthune, whom, as I told you, we can trust- Hr 
shall assume a disguise, and place himself in front of 
convent. If the emissaries of the cardinal arrive, be 
take no notice; if it is M. d’Artagnan and his fner^i^ h.' 
will bring them to us.” 

“ Ifc knows them, then? ” 

“Doubtless. Has he not seen M. d’Artagr-.r 
house?” 

" Oh, yes, yes ; you arc right. Thus aU C-* ‘ 

— all may be for the best ; but we do not gv* *-* ““‘uf - 
place? ” . „ . ^ _ . . 

“ Seven or eight leagues at most " e li*— ^ 

frontiers, for instance; and at the firs: 

France.” 

" And what can we do there’ ” 

“ Wait ” 

" But if they come ^ 

“ My brother’s carriage will be here 
“ If I should happen to be anr cT-siars :ra3* v ner 
the carnage comes for you, — at x fcnpcr, 

instance? ” 

“ Do one thing 
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“ What is that? ” 

“ Tell your good superior that in order that we rnay be 
as much together as possible, you ask her permission to 
share my repast/^ 

“■Will she permit it? 

What inconvenience can it be? ** 

“ Oh, delightful ! In this way we shall not be separated 
for an instant.” 

“ Well, go down to her, then, to make your request. I 
feel my head a little confused ; I will take a turn in the 
garden.” 

“ Go; and where shall I find you? ” 

“ Here, in an hour.” 

“ Here, In an hour. Oh, you are so kind, and I am so 
grateful!” 

“ How can I avoid interesting myself for one who is so 
beautiful and so amiable? Are you not the beloved of 
one of my best friends? ” 

“ Dear D^Artagnan 1 Oh, how he will thank you I ” 

“ I hope so. Now then, all is agreed; let us go 
down.” 

“ You are going into the garden? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Go along this corridor, down a little staircase, and 
you are in it.” 

“ Excellent; thank you ! ” 

And the two women parted, exchanging charming 
smiles. 

Milady had told the truth, — her head was confused, 
for her ill-arranged plans clashed one another like a chaos. 
She required to be alone that she might put her thoughts 
a little into order. She saw vaguely the future; but she 
stood in need of a little silence and quiet to give all her 
ideas, as yet confused, a distinct form and a re^-ular 
plan. 

What was most pressing was to get Madame Bonacieux 
away, and convey her to a place of safety, and there, if 
matters required, make her a hostage. lyiilady began to 
have doubts of the issue of this terrible duel, in which 
her enemies showed as much perseverance as she did 
animosity. 

Besides, she felt as we feel when a storm is coming on, 
—that this issue was near, and could not fail to be 
terrible. 
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riie pnncipal thing: for her then was, as we have said, 
to keep Madame Uonacieux in her power. Madame 
Bonacieux was the very life of D'Artagnan. Thjs was 
more than his life, the life of the woman he loved ; 
was, in case of ill fortune, a means of temporising and 
obtaining good conditions. 

Now, this point was settled; Madame Bonadeux, 
without any suspicion, accompanied her. Once concealed 
with her at Armcnti^res, it would be easy to make her 
beiic\e that D’Artagnan had not come to Bethune. In 
fifteen days at most, Rochefort would be back; besides, 
during that fifteen days sbe would have time to think 
how she could best avenge herself on the four friends. 
She would not be weary, thank God I for she should 
enjoy the sweetest pastime such events could accord a 
w'oman of her character, — perfecting a beautiful venge- 
ance. 

Revolving all this in her mind, she cast her ejes around 
■ he garden in her 

who contemplates 
who is quite pre- 
pared, according to the chances of the battle, to march 
forward or to beat a retreat. 

At the end of an hour she heard a soft voice calling 
her, it was .^fadame Bonacieux’s. The good abbess bad 
naturally consented to her request; and as a commence- 
ment, they were to sup together. 

On reaching the court) ard, they heard the noise of a 
carriage which stopped at the gate. 

Milady listened- 

“ Do you hear anything^ " said she 

“ Yes, the rolling of a carnage.” 

“It IS the one my brother sends for us. ' 

“ Oh, my God 1 “ 

“ Come, come ! courage I " 

The bell of the convent gate w^as sounded . Mitadv was 
not mistaken. 

“ Go to your chamber, said she to Madimc Bonant-uv 
“you have perhaps some jewels you would like to Uik- 

“ 1 have his letters.” said she. 

“ Well, go and fetch them, and come to my ap ir'inuit 
We will snatch some supper, we shall perhaps tiav.J p irt 
of the night, and must keen our strength up 

“Great Cod J “ said Madame Bonacieuv, jilacmg - ' 
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hand upon her bosom, ‘‘ my heart beats so I cannot 
walk.” 

“ Courage, courage ! remember that in a quarter of an 
hour you will be safe ; and thinlc that what you are about 
to do is for his sake.” 

‘ “ Yes, yes, everything for him. You have restored my 

courage by a single word; go, I will rejoin you.” 

Milady ran up to her apartment quickly; she there 
found Rochefort's lackey, and gave him his instruc- 
tions. 

He was to wait at the gate; if by chance the mus- 
keteers should appear, the carriage was to set off as fast 
as possible, pass around the convent, and go and wait for 
Milady at a little village which was situated at the other 
side of the wood. In this case Milady would cross die 
garden and gain the village on foot. As we have already 
said, Milady was admirably acquainted with this part of 
France. 

If the musketeers did not appear, things were to go on 
as had been agreed ; Madame Bonacieux was to get into 
the carriage as if to bid her adieu, and she was to take 
away Madame Bonacieux. 

Madame Bonacieux came in ; and to remove all sus- 
picion, if she had any, Milady repeated to the lackey, 
before her, the latter part of her instructions. 

Alilady asked some questions about the carriage. It 
was a chaise drawn by three horses, driven by a postillion ; 
Rochefort's lackey would precede it, as courier. 

Milady was wrong in fearing that Madame Bonacieux 
would have any suspicion. The poor young woman was 
too pure to suppose that any female could be guilty of 
such perfidy; besides, the name of the Comtesse de 
Winter, which she had heard the abbess pronounce, was 
wholly unknown to her, and she was even ignorant that 
a woman had had so great and so fatal a share in the 
misfortune of her life. 

** You see,” said she, when the lackey had gone out, 
“ everything is ready. The abbess suspects nothing, and 
believes that I am taken by order of the cardinal. This 
man goes to give his last orders; take the least thing, 
drink a finger of wine, and let us be gone.” 

“ Yes,” said Madame Bonacieux, mechanically, — ” yes. 
let us be gone. ” 

Milady made her a sign to sit down opposite, poured 
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her a small glass of Spanish wine, and helped her to the 
wing of a chicken. 

“See," said she, “if everything does not second us! 
Here is night coming on; by da> break we shall have 
reached our retreat, and nobody can guess where we arc. 
Come, courage! take something.'* 

Madame Bonacieux ate a few mouthfuls mechanically, 
and just touched the glass with her lips. 

“ Come, come f " said Milady, lifting hers to her mouth, 
“ do as I do." 

But at the moment the glass touched her lips, her hand 
remained suspended; she heard something on the road 
which sounded like the rattling of a distant gallop. Then 
it drew nearer, and it seemed to her, almost at the same 
time, that she heard the neighing of horses. 

This noise acted upon her joy like the storm which 
awakens the sleeper in the midst of a happy dream; she 
grew pale, and ran to the windoiv, while JVIadame Bona' 
cieux, rising all in a tremble, supported herself upon her 
chair to avoid falling. Nothing was yet to be seen, only 
they heard the galloping draw nearer. 

“ Oh, my God ! ” said Madame Bonacieux, “ what is 
that noise? “ 

“That of cither our friends or our enemies,” said 
Milady, with her terrible coolness. " Slay where you are. 
I will tell you.” 

Madame Bonacieux remained standing, mute, motion- 
less, and pale as a statue. 

The noise became louder , the horses could not be more 
than a hundred and fifty paces distant. If they were not 
yet to be seen, it was because the road made an elbow 
The noise became so distinct that the horses might be 
counted by the rattle of their hoofs 

Milady gazed with all the power of her attention , it was 
just light enough for her to see w^ho was coming 

All at once, at the turning of the road she saw the 
glitter of laced hats and the waving of feathers, she 
counted two, then five, then eight horsemen One 
of them preceded the rest by double the length of his 
horse. 

Milady uttered a stifled groan In the first horseman 
she recognised D’Artagnan. 

“Oh, my Cod, my God,” cried Madame Bonacieux 
“ what is it? ” 
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. : is < the uniform , of the cardinars Guards. Not an 

instant to be lost 1 Fly, fly! 

..“ Yes, yes, let us fly I “ repeated Madame Bonacieux, 
but“ without being able to make a step, glued as she was 
to the spot by terror. ' . 

They heard the horsemen pass under the windows. 

. “ Come, then, come, then ! “ cried Milady, trying to 
drag the young woman along by the arm. ‘ ‘ Thanks’ to 
the garden, we yet can flee; I have the key, but make 
haste 1 in five minutes it will be too late! “ 

Madame Bonacieux tried to walk, made two steps, and 
sank upon her knees. Milady tried to raise and carry her, 
but. could not do it. 

At this moment they heard the rolling of the carriage, 
which at the approach of the musketeers set off at a 
ga/iop. Then three or four shots were fired. 

“;For the last time, will you come? “ cried Milady. 

“ Oh, my God, my God 1 you see my strength fails me; 
you see plainly I cannot walk. Flee alone ! “ 

.. “ Flee alone, and leave you here? No, no, never! ” 
cried Milady. 

All at once she paused, a livid flash darted from her 
eyes ; she ran to the table, emptied into Madame Bona- 
cieux^s glass the contents of a ring which she opened 
with singular quickness. It was a grain of a reddish 
colour, which dissolved immediately. 

Then, taking the glass with a firm hand, she said, 
“Drink. This wine will give you strength; drink ! “ 
And she put the glass to the Ups of the young woman, 
who drank' mechanically. 

“ This is not the way that I wished to avenge myself^*’ 
said Milady, replacing the glass upon the table, with an 
infernal smile, “ but, my faith ! we do what we can ! " 
And she rushed out of the room. 

Madame Bonacieux saw her go without being able to 
follow her ; she was like people who dream they are pur- 
sued; and who in vain try to walk. 

A few moments passed ; a great noise was heard at the 
gate. Every instant Madame Bonacieux expected to sec 
Milady, but she did not return. Several times, witli 
terror, no doubt, the cold sweat burst from her burning 
brow. 

At length she heard the grating of the hinges of the 
opening gates ; the noise of boots and spurs resounded 
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oa the stairs. There was a great murmur of voices which 
continued to draw near, amid which she seemed to hear 
her own name pronounced. 

All at once she uttered a loud cry of ;oy, and darted 
towards the door; she had recognised the voice of 
D’ArtannaO. * 

cried she, “ js it you? 


— ivpiied the young- man, 

“ where are you? where are ^ou? Aiy God j ” 

At the same moment the door of the cell yielded to a 
shock, rather tlian opened ; several men rushed into the 
chamber, Madame Bonadeuic had sunk into an armdiair, 
without the power of moving-, 

D’Artagnan threw down a )Ct smoking pistol which he 
held In his hand, and fell on his knees before his mistress. 
Athos replaced his in his belt; Porthos and Aramis, who 
held their drawn swords in their bands, returned them to 
their scabbards. 

“ Oh, D’Artagnan, my beloved D'Artagnan ! Voa 
come, then, at last! You have not deceived me! ft t* 
indeed thee I *’ 

Yes, yes, Constance, Reunited 1 ” 

“ Ob, it was in vain she told me you would act 
I hoped in silence, f was not willing to Si Oa. * 
done well ! How happy I am 1 " 

At this word she, AthoS, who had seated timsec C 
started up. 

“She! What she?” asked D'.\rt:gr=i^^^. 

‘‘Why, my companion. She who n-: n. ^ 

me wished to take me from mv J=-'* 

mistaking you for the cardinal » 
away.*’ ... 

“Your companion?” cr-ra ' 
more pale than the white le- n. * 

companion are jou spcaki'c- i- - 

“ Of her whose Carnatre ^ ^ ’ 

who calls herself > Our free; ac i ' ^ ^ 

have told everything ’ ^ { 

“Her name, her iva=r t 


Cod, can you not rca-e-t^ 

“ Yes, Jt was pr03O--c?' r fxr. 


but — it is very straegi' 
1 cannot see “ 
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“ Help, help, my friends ! her hands are icy cold,** 
cried D*Artas‘nan. “ She is ill 1 Great God, she is losing 
her senses I ** 

While. Porthos was calling for help with all the power 
of his strong voice, Aramis ran to the table to get a glass 
of water ; but he stopped at seeing the horrible alteration 
that had taken place in the countenance of Athos, who, 
standing before the table, his hair rising from his head, 
his eyes fixed in stupor, was looking at one of the 
glasses, and appeared a prey to the most horrible doubt 
Oh !** said Athos, “ oh, no, it is impossible! God 
would not permit such a crime ! ** 

** Water, water ! *’ cried D*Artagnan. ** Water 1 

** Oh, poor woman, poor woman ! murmured Athos, 
in a broken voice. 

Madame Bonacieux opened her eyes under the kisses of 
D’Artagnan. 

“ She revives 1 ** cried the young man. “ Oh, my God, 
my God, I thank thee ! *’ 

“ Madame! ** said Athos, — “ Madame, in the name of 
Heaven, whose empty glass is this? ** 

“ Mine, Monsieur," said the young woman, in a dying 
voice. 

" But' who poured the wine for you that was in this 
glass? " 

" She. ** 

. But who is ske?^* 

"Oh, I remember! ** said Madame Bonacieux; "the 
Comtesse de Winter." 

The four friends uttered one and the same cry, but that 
of Athos dominated all the rest. 

‘ At that moment the countenance of Madame Bonacieux 
became livid; a fearful agony pervaded her frame, and 
she sank panting into the arms of Porthos and Aramis. 

D*Artagnan seized the hands of Athos with an anguish 
difficult to be described. 

" And what do you believe? ** His voice was stifled 
by sobs. 

" I believe everything,** said Athos, biting his lips till 
the blood sprang to avoid sighing. 

"D'Artagnan, D*Artagnan 1 " cried Madame Bona- 
cieux, "where art thou? Do not leave me 1 You see I 
am dying I ** 

D’Artagnan released the hands of Athos which he still 
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held clasped in both his own, and hastened to her. Her 
beautiful face was distorted with agon)'; her glassy ejes 
had no longer their sight ; a convulsive shuddering shook 
her whole body; the sweat rolled from her brow. 

'* In the name of Heaven, run, call I Aramis 1 Portbos ! 
Call for help 1 ” 

Useless! ” said Athos, — "useless I For the poison 
which jhe pours there is no antidote." 

“Yes, yes! Help, help! “ murmured Madame Bona* 
cieux; “ help! " 

Then, collecting all her strength, she took the head o! 
the young man between her hands, looked at him for an 
instant as if her whole soul passed into that look, and 
with a sobbing cry pressed her lips to his, 

"Constance, Constance 1“ cned D’Artagnan. 

A sigh escaped from the mouth of Madame Bonacieux, 
and dwelt for an mstant on the lips of D'Artagnan. That 
sigh was the soul, so chaste and so loving, which re- 
ascended to heaven- 

D'Artagnan pressed nothing but a corpse in his arms 
The young man uttered a cry, and fell by the side of his 
mistress as pale and as icy as herself, 

Porthos wept, Aramis pointed towards heaven; Athos 
made the sign of the cross. 

At that moment a man appeared in the doorway, almost 
as pale as those in the chamber. He looked around him 
and saw hladame Bonacieux dead, and D'.-^rtagnan m a 
swoon. He appeared just at that moment of stupor which 
follows great catastrophes. 

"I was not deceived,” said he, "here is M d’Ar 
tagnan; and you are his friends, JIM Athos, Portlio*. 
and Aramis ” 

The persons whose names were thus pronounced lunhc 
at the stranger with astonishment It seemed to all thr< 
that they knew him- 

" Gentlemen,” resumed the new-comer, " \ oil tl a* 
am, in search of a woman who,” added he, with .i ' ■ 
smile, “ must have passed this way, for I scc a corn-t 

The three friends remained mute. — for alt u . ’J' 

voice as well as the countenance reminded th< ’ <> 
one they had seen, they could not remenu tr 
circumstances. ^ 

"Gentlemen,” continued the stnna:< r ' 'ir***- ' , 

not recognise a man who probahlv owt' n s h 
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twice, I must name myself. I am Lord de Winter, 
brother-in-law of that woman.** 

The three’ friends uttered a cry of surprise. 

Athos rose, and offering him his hand, “ Be welcome, 
my Lord,'" said he, “ you are one of us.** 

“ 1 set out five hours after her from Portsmouth,*’ said 
Lord de- Winter. • I arrived three hours after her at 
Boulogne. I missed her by twenty minutes at St. Omer. 
Finally, at Lilliers I lost all trace of her. I was going 
about at random, inquiring of everybody, when I saw you 
gallop past. 1 recognised M, d*Artagnan. I called to 
you, but you did not answer me; I wished to follow you, 
but my horse was too much fatigued to go at the same pace 
with yours. And yet it appears, in spite of all your 
diligence, you have arrived too late.** 

“You see! *’ said Athos, pointing to ^ladame Bona- 
cieux dead, and to D’Artagnan, whom Porthos and Aramis 
were trying to recall to life. 

“ Are they both dead? ** asked Lord de Winter, sternly. 

“No,** replied Athos, “fortunately M. d*Artagnan has 
only fainted.** 

“Ah, indeed, so much the better!** said Lord de 
Winter. 

At that moment D'Artagnan opened his eyes. He tore 
himself from the arms of Porthos and Aramis, and threw 
himself like a madman on the corpse of his mistress. 

Athos rose, walked towards his friend with a slow and 
solemn step, embraced him tenderly, and as he burst into 
violent sobs, he said to him with his noble and persuasive 
voice, “ Friend, be a man ! Women weep for the dead; 
men avenge them ! *' 

“Oh, yes!** cried D*Artagnan, “yes! If it be to 
avenge her, I am ready to follow you.’* 

Athos profited by this moment of strength which the 
hope of vengeance restored to his unfortunate friend to 
make a sign to Porthos and Aramis to go and fetch the 
superior. 

The two friends met her in the corridor, greatly troubled 
and much upset by such strange events ; she called some 
of the nuns,- who against all monastic custom found them- 
selves in the presence of five men. 

“ Madame,** said Athos, passing his arm under that of 
D’Artagnan, * we abandon to your pious care the body of 
that unfortunate- woman. She was an angel on earth 
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before being- an angel in heaven. Treat her as one of 
jour sisters. We will return some day to pray over her 
grave. •• 

D'.\riagnan concealed his face in the bosom of Atbos, 
and sobbed aloud. 

” Weep/' said Athos, “ weep, heart full of love, jouth, 
and Vile) Alas, would 1 could weep like you ! ” 

And he drew away his friend, as affectionate as a 
father, as consoling as a pnest, noble as a man who has 
suffered much 

Aff five, followed by their lackeys leading their horses, 
took their way to the tow-n of U^thune, whose outskirts 
they perceived, and stopped before the first inn they 
came to. » 

“ Uut,” Said D'Artagoan, "shall we no: pursue that 
woman? ” 

** Later," said Athos. " 1 have measures to take." 
"She will escape us/* replied the young nxaa; '*she 
will escape us, and it v,d\ be your fauU, Atbos.'* 

** I will be accountable for her," Said Athos. 
D'Artagnan had so much confidence in the word of his 
fnend that he lowered his head, and entered the inn 
without reply. 

Portlios and Aramis regarded each other, not under- 
standing this assurance of Athos 

Lord dc Winter, believed he spoke in this manner to 
soothe the grief of D'Artagnan 

"Now, gentlemen,” said Athos, when he had ascer- 
tained there were five chamber', free in the hdtcl, "let 
every one retire to his ow n .ipartmcnt. D'Artagnan needs 
to (w atone, to weep and to sleep. [ take charge of 
everything; be easy ” 

'• It appears, however,” said Lord de Winter, "if there 
arc any measures to take against the countess, it concerns 
me; she is my sister-in-law, ” 

** And n ■ ' ' ' ■ 

D'Artag . ' ' ' ' s 

was sure oi . ■ : i- 

Porthos and Aramis looked at each other, and grew pale. 
Lord de Winter thought Athos w-as mad. 

"Now, retire to your chambers," said Athos, "and 
leave me to act You must pi^ccive that in my quality 
of a husband this concerns me Only, D’Ariagnao, if joui 
have not lost it, give me the paper which fell from thatj 
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man’s hat, upon which is written the name of the village 
>> 

“ Ah,*' said D'Artagnan, I comprehend 1 that name 
written in her hand.** . 

You see, then,** said Athos, “ there is a God in heaven 
still ! ** 


CHAPTER LXIV 

THE MAN IN THE RED CLOAK 

The despair of Athos had given place to a concentrated 
grief which only rendered more lucid the brilliant mental 
faculties of that extraordinary man. 

Possessed by one single thought, — tliat of the promise 
he had made, and of the responsibility he had taken, — ^he 
retired last to his chamber, begged the host to procure 
him a map of the province, bent over it, examined every 
line traced upon it, perceived that there were four different 
roads from B^thune to Armen ti^res, and summoned the 
lackeys. 

Planchet, Grimaud, Bazin, and Mousqueton, presented 
themselves, and received clear, positive, and serious 
orders from Athos. 

They must set out the next morning at daybreak, and 
go to Armentii^res, — each by a different route. Planchet, 
the most intelligent of the four, was to follow that by 
which the carriage had gone upon which the four friends 
had fired, and which was accompanied, as may be remem- 
bered, by Rochefort's servant. 

, Athos set the lackeys to work first because, since these 
men had been in the service of himself and his friends he 
had discovered in each of them different and essential 
qualities, ■ Then, lackeys who ask questions inspire less 
mistrust than masters, and meet with more sympathy 
among those to whom they address themselves. Besides, 
Milady knew the masters, and did not know the lackeys; 
on the contrary, the lackeys knew Milady perfectly. 

.All four were to meet the next day at eleven o'clock. 
If they had discovered Milady’s retreat, three were to 
remain on guard ; the fourth was to return to Bdthune in 
order, to inform Athos at;^d serve as a guide to the four 
friends. These arrangements made, the lackeys retired. 
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Athos then arose from his chair, girded on his sword, 
enveloped himself in his cloak, and left the hdtel. It was 
nearly ten o’clock. At ten o’clock in the evening, it is 
well known, the streets in provincial towns are -very httle 
frequented. Athos nevertheless was visibly anxious to 
6nd some one of whom he could ask a question. At 
length he met a belated passenger, went up to him, and 
spoke a few words to him. The man he addressed 
recoded with terror, and only answered the few words of 
the musketeer by pointing, Athos offered the man half a 
pistole to accompany him, but the man refused. 

Athos then plunged into the street the man had indi- 
cated with his finger; but arriving at four cross-roads, he 
stopped again, visibly embarrassed. Nevertheless, as the 
cross-roads offered him a better chance than any other 
place of meeting somebody, he stood still. In a few 
minutes a night-watch passed. Athos repeated to him 
the same question he had asked the first person he 
met. The night-watch evinced the same terror, refused, 
in his turn, to accompany Athos, and only pointed with 
his hand to the road he was to take 

Athos walked in the direction indicated, and reached 
the suburb situated at the opposite extremity of the city 
from that by which he and his friends had entered it. 
There he again appeared uneasy and embarrassed, and 
stopped for the third time. 

Fortunately, a mendicant passed, who, coming up to 
Athos to ask charity, Athos offered him half a crown to 
accompany him where he was going. The mendicant 
hesitated at first, but at the sight of the piece of silver 
which shone in the darkness he consented, and walked on 
before Athos. 

Arrived at the angle of a street, he pointed to a small 
house, isolated, solitary, and dismal, Athos went towards 
the 
rewa 

At 

the door, amid the red colour in which the house was 
painted. No light appeared through the chinks of the 
shutters; no noise gave reason to believe that it was 
inhabited It was dark and silent as the tomb 

Three times Athos knocked without receiving an 
answer. At the third knock, however, steps were h 
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man’s hat, upon which is written the name of the village 
of ^ ' 

“ Ah/’ said D'Artagnan, " I comprehend ! that name 
written in her hand.” - 

“ You see, then,” said Athos, there is a God in heaven 
still I ” 

CHAPTER LXIV 

THE MAN IN THE RED CLOAK 

The despair of Athos had given place to a concentrated 
grief which only rendered more lucid the brilliant mental 
faculties of that extraordinary man. 

Possessed by one single thought, — tliat of . the promise 
he had made, and of the responsibility he had taken, — ^he 
retired last to his chamber, begged the host to procure 
him a map of the province, bent over it, examined every 
line traced upon it, perceived that there were four different 
roads from B^thune to Armenti^res, and summoned the 
lackeys. , . 

Planchet, Grimaud, Bazin, and Mousqueton presented 
themselves, and received clear, positive, and serious 
orders from Athos. 

They must set out the next morning at daybreak, and 
go to Armentiferes, — each by a different route. Planchet, 
the most intelligent of the four, was to follow- that by 
which the carriage had gone upon which the four friends 
had fired, and which was accompanied, as may be remem- 
bered, by Rochefort’s servant. 

. .Athos set the lackeys to work first because,, since these 
men had been in the service of himself and his friends he 
had discovered in each of them different and essential 
qualities. Then, lackeys who ask questions inspire less 
mistrust than masters, and meet with more sympathy 
among those to whom they address themselves. Besides, 

■ Milady knew the masters, and did not know the lackeys; 
on the contrary, the lackeys knew Milady perfectly. 

All four were to meet the next day at eleven o’clock. 
If they had discovered Milady’s retreat, three were to 
remain on guard ; the fourth was to return to B^thune in 
order, to inform Athos aijd serve as a guide to the four 
friends. , These arrangements made, the lackeys retired. 
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Some mmutes after, the superior of the convent sent 
to inform the musketeers that the burial would take place 
at , niid-day. As to the poisoner, they had beard no 
tiding^s of her whatever, only she must have made her 
escape through the garden, on the sand of which her 
footsteps could be traced, and the door of which had been 


the four 
iie chapel 

was open, the grating of the choir was dosed. In the 
middle of the choir the body of the victim, dothed in her 
novitiate dress, was expos^. On each side of the choir 
and behind the gratings opening into the convent was 
assembled the whole community of the Carmelites, who 
listened to the divine service, and mingled their chant 
with the chant of the priests, without seeing the profane, 
or being seen by them. 

At the door of the chapel D'Artagnao felt his courage 
fail anew, and returned to look for Athos ; but Atbos had 
disappeared. 

Faithful to his missioa of vengeance, Athos had 
requested to be conducted to the garden ; and there upon 
the sand following the light steps of this woman, who 
left sharp tracks wherever she went, he advanced towards 
the gate which led into the wood, and causing it to be 
onenrH, hn went out into the forest. 

■ . > . - , irmed; ihe road by 

• - - encircled the forest. 

■ ■ “, his ejes fixed upon 

the ground: slight stains of blood, which came from the 
w'ound inflicted upon the man who accompanied the 
carriage as a courier, or from one of the horses, dotted 
the road. At the end of three-quarters of a league, within 
fifty paces of Festubert, a larger blood-stain appeared . 
the ground was trampled by horses. Betv^cen the forest 
and this accursed spot, a little behind the trampled 
ground, was the same track of small feet as in the garden , 
the carriage had stopped here. At this spot Milady had 
come out of the wood, and entered the carriage. 

Satisfied with this discovery which confirmed all his 
suspicions, Athos returned to the hfltel, and found 
Planchet impatiently waiting for him. 

Everything was as Athos had foreseen 

Plan^et had followed the road; like Atbos, he had dis- 
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Some minutes after, the superior of the convent sent 
to inform the musketeers that the burial would take place 
at mid-day. As to the poisoner, they bad heard no 
tiding^s of her whatever, only she must have made her 
escape through the garden, on the sand of which her 
footsteps could be traced, and the door of which had been 
found shut. As to the key, it had disappeared. 

^At the hour appointed, Lord dc Winter and the four 
friends repaired to the convent ; the bells tolled, the chapel 
was open, the grating of the choir was closed, la the 
middle of the choir the body of the victim, clothed in her 
novitiate dress, was eiposed. On each side of the choir 
and behind the gratings opening into the convent was 
assembled the whole community of the Carmelites, who 
listened to the divine service, and mingled their chant 
with the chant of the priests, without seeing the profane, 
or being seen by them. 

At the door of the chapel D’Artagnan felt hts courage 
fatf anew, and returned to look for Athos ; but Athos bad 
disappeared. 

Faithful to his missioo of vengeance, Athos had 
requested to be conducted to the garden ; and there upon 
the sand fallowing the light steps of this womaot wIks 
left sharp tracks wherever she went, he advanced towards 
the gate which led into the wood, and causing it to be 
opened, he went out into the forest. 

, , " Irmed; the road by 

\ . • ' encircled the forest 

, . his eyes fixed upon 

the ground; slight stains of blood, vvhich came from the 
wound inflicted upon the man who accompanied the 
carnage as a courier, or from one of the horses, 
the road At the end of three-quarters of a league, 
fifty paces of Festubert, a larger blood-stam app( > 
the ground was trampled by horses Betvem tnr i <' 
and this accursed spot, a Jittle behind tht ira ' * 

ground, vvas the same track of small feet as in fhf ir ■ 

Sie carriage had stopped here. At this •moi ’'n- ‘ 

come out of the wood, and entered the earn 

Satisfied with this discovery whn.h cc» * nev, 
suspicions, Athos returned to the h..'tcl and 
Planchet impatiently waiting for him 

Everything vvas as Athos had •< i ^ 

Planchet £id followed the roid, I Atuos he 
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covered the stains of blood; like Athos, he had noted the 
spot where the horses had halted. But he had gone 
farther than Athos, — for at the village of Festubert, while 
drinking at an Inn, he had learned without needing to ask 
a question that the evening before, at half-past^ eight, a 
wounded man who accompanied a lady travelling in a 
post-chaise had been obliged to stop, unable to go farther. 
The accident was set down to the account of robbers, who 
had stopped the chaise in the wood. The man remained 
in the village ; the woman had had a relay of horses, and 
continued her journey. 

Planchet went in search of the postillion who had driven 
her, and found him. He had taken the lady as far as 
Fromellcs; and from FromcHes she had set out for Armen- 
titjres. Planchet took the cross-road, and by seven 
o’clock in the morning he was at Amentiires. 

There was but one tavern, the Post. Planchet went 
, and presented himself as a lackey out of a place, who was 
in search of a situation. He had not chatted ten minutes 
vith the people of the tavern before he learned that a 
y woman had come there alone about eleven o’clock the 
night before, had engaged a chamber, had sent for the 
master of the h6tel, and told him she desired to remain 
some time in the neighbourhood. 

Planchet had no need to learn more. He hastened to 
the rendezvous, found the lackeys at their posts, placed 
them as sentinels at all the outlets of the hdtel, and dame 
to find Athos, who had just received this information when 
his friends returned. 

All their countenances were melancholy and gloomy, 
even the mild countenance of A ram is. 

“ What is to be done? ” asked O’Artagnan, 

** To wait ! replied Athos. 

Each retired to his own apartment. 

At eight o’clock in the evening Athos ordered the horses 
to be saddled, and had Lord de Winter and his friends 
notified that they must prepare for the expedition. 

In an instant all five were ready. Each examined his 
arms, and put them in order. Athos came down last, and 
found D’Artagnan already on horseback, and growing 
impatient. 

Patience 1 cried Athos ; * one of our party is still 
wanting, ’ ’ 

ThQ four horsemen looked round them with astonish- 
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“ Wait for me'” cried lie, “ I 
he^set olT at a gallop. 


Is to know who 
Athos's horse; 
will soon be back,” and 


nevertheless, they felt convinced that all was as it should 
■ ivaicade 

• ■ V n, trav- 

' ' " ■ , sad as 


CHAPTER LXV 

JUDGMENT 

It was a stormy and dark night; vast clouds covered tlie 
heav ens, concealing the stars , the moon would not rise 
till midnight 

Occasionally, by the light of a Hash of lightning which 
gleamed along the horizon, the road stretched itself before 
them, white and solitary, the Hash cstinct, all remained 
in darkness. 

Every minute Athos was forced to restrain D’Artagnan. 
constantly in advance of the hUle troop, and to beg him 
to keep in the line, which in an instant he again departed 
from He had but one thought, — logo forward, and he 
went. 

They passed in silence through the little village of 
Festubert, where the wounded servant was, and then 
skirted the wood of Richebourg. At Herlier, Planchci 
who led the column, turned to the left 

Several times Lord de Winter, Porthos, or Aramis, tried 
to talk with the man in the red cloak , but to every inter- 
rogation which they put to him he bowed, wnthoot re- 
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covered the stains of blood ] like AthoSj he had noted the 
spot where the horses had halted. But he had gone 
farther than Athos, — for at the village of Festubert, while 
drinking at an inn, he had learned without needing to ask 
a question that the evening before, at half-past eight, a 
wounded man who accompanied a lady travelling in a 
post-chaise had been obliged to stop, unable to go farther. 
The accident was set down to the account of robbers, who 
had stopped the chaise in the wood. The man remained 
in the village; the woman had had a relay of horses, and 
continued her journey. 

Planchet went in search of the postillion who had driven 
her, and found him. He had taken the lady as far as 
Fromelles ; and from Fromelles she had set out for Armen- 
ti^res. Planchet took the cross-road, and by seven 
o’clock in the morning he was at Amenti^res, 

There was but one tavern, the Post. Planchet went 
and presented himself as a lackey out of a place, who was 
. in search of a situation. He had not chatted ten minutes 
with the people of the tavern before he learned that a 
^ woman had come there alone about eleven o’clock the 
night before, had engaged a chamber, had sent for the 
master of the hdtel, and told him she desired to remain 
some time in the neighbourhood. 

Planchet had no need to learn more. He hastened to 
the rendezvous, found the lackeys at their posts, placed 
them as sentinels at all the outlets of the h6tel, and came 
to find Athos, who had just received this information when 
his friends returned. 

Ail their countenances were melancholy and gloomy, 
even the mild countenance of Aramis. 

“ What is to be done? ” asked D’Artagnan. 

“ To wait ! ” replied Athos. 

Each retired to his own apartment. 

At eight o’clock in the evening Athos ordered the horses 
to be saddled, and had Lord de Winter and his friends 
notified that they must prepare for the expedition. 

In an instant ail five were ready. Each examined his 
arms, and put them in order. Athos came down last, and 
found D’Artagnan already on horseback, and growing 
impatient. 

“ Patience 1 ” cried Athos; “one of our party is still 
wanting. ’ ’ 

The four horsemen looked round them with astonish- 
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sponse. The travellers then comprehended that there 
must be some reason why the unknown preserved such a 
silence, and ceased to address themselves to him. 

The storm increased, the flashes succeeded one another 
more rapidly, the thunder began to growl, and the wind, 
the precursor of a hurricane, whistled in the plumes and 
the hair of the horsemen. 

The cavalcade trotted on more sharply. 

A little before they came to Fromelles the storm burst. 
They spread their cloaks. There remained three leagues 
to travel, and^they did it amid torrents of rain. 

D'Artagnan took off his hat, and could not be persuaded 
to make use of his cloak. He found pleasure in feeling 
the water trickle over his burning brow and over his body, 
agitated by feverish shudders- 

The moment the little troop passed Goskal ' and ' were 
approaching the Post, a man sheltered beneath a tree de- 
tached himself from the trunk with which he had been 
confounded in the darkness, and advanced into the middle 
of tlie road, putting his finger on his lips, 

Athos recognised Grimaud. 

“What’s the matter?” cried Athos, “Has she left 
Armenti^res? “ 

Grimaud made a sign in the aflirmativ^, D’Artagnan 
ground his teeth. 

“ Silence, D’Artagnan ! ” said Athos. “ I have charged 
myself with this affair. It is for me, then, to interrogate 
Grimaud.” 

“'Where is she? ” asked Athos. 

Grimaud extended his hands in the direction of the Lys. 
“ Far from here? ” asked Athos. 

Grimaud showed his master his forefinger bent. 

“ Alone? ” asked Athos. 

Grimaud made the sign yes. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Athos, “she is alone within half a 
league of us, in the direction of the river.” 

“That’s well,” said D’Artagnan. “ Lead us, Grimaud.’' 

Grimaud took his course across the country, and acted 
as guide to the cavalcade. 

At the end of five hundred paces, more or less, they 
came to a rivulet, which they forded. 

By the aid of the lightning they perceived the village 
of Erquinheim. 

“ Is she there, Grimaud? ” asked Athos. 
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Grimaud shook his head negatively. 

“ Silence, then 1 ’* cried Athos. 

And the troop continued their route. 

Another flash illuminated all around them. Grimaud 
extended his arm, and by the bluish splendour of the 
serpent they distinguished a little isolated house on the 
banks of the river, within a hundred paces of a ferry. 

One window was lighted. 

** Here we are ! *’ said Athos. 

At this moment a man who had been crouching in a 
ditch jumped up and came towards them. It was Mous- 
queton He pointed his finger to the lighted window. 

“ She is there,” said he. 

" And Bazin? ” asked Atlios. 

” While I watched the window, he guarded the door." 
“Good!” said Athos. “You are good and faithful 
servants.*’ 

Athos sprang from his horse, gave the bridle to Gri- 
maud, and advanced towards the window, after having 
rpade a sign to the rest of the troop to go towards the 
door. 

The little house was surrounded fay a low, quickset 
hedge, two or three feet high Athos sprang over the 
hedge and went up to the window, which was without 
shutters, but had the half-curtains closely drawn. 

He mounted the skirting-stone that his eyes might look 
over the curtain 

By the light of a lamp he saw a woman, wrapped in a 
dark mantle, seated upon a stool near a dying fire. Her 
elbows were placed upon a mean table, and she leaned her 
head upon her two hands, which wereO'vhitc as ivory. 

He could not distinguish her countenance, but a sinister 
smile passed over the lips of Athos. He was not de- 
ceived , it was she whom he sought. 

At this moment a horse neighed. Milady raised her 
head, saw close to the panes the pale face of Athos, and 
screamed. 

Athos, perceiving that she knew him, pushed the win- 
dow with his knee and hand. The window yielded. The 
squares were broken to shivers *, and Athos, like the spectre 
of vengeance, leaped into the room. 

Milady rushed to the door and opened it. More pale 
and menacing than Athos, D’Artagnan stood on the 
threshold. 
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Milady recoiled, uttering a cry. D’Artagnan, believing 
she might have means of flight and fearing she^ should 
escape, drew a pistol from his belt ; but Athos raised his 
hand. 

Put back that weapon, D’Artagnan ! ** said he; ** this 
woman must be tried, not assassinated. Wait an in- 
stant, my friend, and you shall be satisfied. Come in, 
gentlemen.” 

D’Artagnan obeyed; for Athos had the solemn voice 
and the powerful gesture of a judge sent by the Lord 
himself. Behind D*Artagnan entered Porthos, Aramis, 
Lord de Winter, and the man in the red cloak. 

The four lackeys guarded the door and the window. 

Milady had sunk into a chair, with her hands extended, 
as if to conjure this terrible apparition. Perceiving her 
brother-in-law, she uttered a terrible cry. 

“ What do you want? ’’screamed Milady. 

“ We want,” said Athos, “ Charlotte Backson, who first 
was called Comtesse de la F6re, and afterwards Milady de 
Winter, Baroness of Sheffield.” 

” That is I ! that is I 1 ” murmured Milady, in extreme 
terror; ” what do you want? ” 

** We wish to judge you according to your crime,” said 
Athos; “you shall be free to defend yourself. Justify 
yourself if you can. M. d’Artagnan, it is for you to 
accuse her first.” 

D’Artagnan advanced. 

“ Before God and before men,” said he, “I accuse this 
woman of having poisoned Constance Bonacieux, who 
died yesterday evening.” 

He turned towards Porthos and Aramis. 

“We bear witness to this,” said the two musketeers, 
with one voice. 

D’Artagnan continued : “ Before God and before men, 

I accuse this woman of having attempted to poison me, 
in wine which she sent me from Villeroy, with a forged 
letter, as if that wine came from my friends. God pre- 
served me, but a man named Brisemont died in mv 
place.” 

“ We bear witness to this,” said Porthos and Aramis, 
in the same manner as before. 

“ Before God and before men, I accuse this woman of 
having urged me to the murder of the Baron de Wardes; 
but as no one else can attest the truth of this accusation, 
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1 attest it myscU. I have done.” And D’Arta«nian 
passed to the other side of the room with Porthos^and 
Aramis. 

*' Your turn, my Lord,” said Athos. 

The baron came forward. 

” Before God and before men,” said he, ” I accuse this 
woman of bavins’ caused the assassination of the Duke of 
Buckingham,” 

“The Duke of Buckingham assassinated 1 ” cried all 
present, with one soice. 

“Yes,” said the baron, ” assassinated. On receiving 
the warning letter you wrote to me, 1 had this woman 
arrested, and gave her in charge to a loyal servant. She 
corrupted this man; she plac^ the poniard in his hand; 
she made him kill tJic duke. And at this moment, per* 
haps, Felton is paying with his head for the crime of 
this fury ! ’ ’ 

A shudder crept through the Judges at the rcv’clation of 
these unknown crimes 

“That is not all,” resumed Lord de Winter. “My 
brother, who made you his heir, died in three hours of a 
strange disorder which left livid traces all over the body. 
My sister, how did your husband die? ’’ 

“ Horror I " cried Porthos and Aramis. 

“ Assassin of Buckingham, assassin of Felton, assassin 
of my brother, f demand justice upon you, and I swear 
that if it be not granted to me, I will execute it 
myself." 

And Lord de Winter ranged himself by the side of 
D’Artagnan, leaving the place free for another accuser 

Milady let her head sink between her tw’o hands, and 
tried to recall her ideas, whirling in a mortal vertigo 

“My turn,” said Athos, himself trembling as the ho 
trembles at the sight of the serpent,—" my turn I mar- 
ried that woman when she was a voung girl. I married 
her In opposition to the wishes of all my familv, I gave 
her my wealth, I gave her my name, and one dav ! dis- 
covered that this woman was branded. — this woman wa' 
marked with a fleu^-dc-lis on her left shoulder 

"Oh,” said Milady, raising herself, T drfv vou to 
find any tribunal which pronounced that infamcu^ sen- 
tence against me. I defy you to find him who executed 
it.” 

“ Silence 1” said a hollow voice “It is for me to 
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reply to that ! And the man in the red cloak came for- 
ward in his turn. ^ 

“ What man is that? What man is that? cried Mi- 
lady, suffocated by terror, her hair loosening: itself, and 
rising- above her livid countenance as if alive. , 

All eyes were turned towards this man, — for to all ex- 
cept Athos he was unknown. 

Even Athos looked at him with as much stupefaction as 
the others, for he knew not how he could in any way find 
himself mixed up with the horrible drama then unfolded. 

’After approaching Milady with a slow and solemn step, 
so that the table alone separated them, the unknown took 
off his mask. 

• Milady for some time examined with increasing terror 
that pale face, enframed with black hair and whiskers, the 
only expression of which was icy impassibility. Then she 
suddenly cried, “ Oh, no, no I rising and retreating to 
the very wall. “ No, no ! it is an infernal apparition ! It 
is not he I Help, help 1 ** screamed she, turning towards 
the wall, as if she would tear an opening with her hands. 

“ Who are you, then? cried all the witnesses of this 
scene. 

‘‘Ask that woman,'* said the man in the red cloak, 
“ for you may plainly see she knows me ! " 

“The executioner of Lille, the executioner of Lille!” 
cried Milady, a prey to insensate terror, and dinging with 
her hands to the wall to avoid falling. 

Every one drew back, and the man in the red cloak 
remained standing alone in the middle of the room. 

“ Oh, grace, grace, pardon I ** cried the wretch, falling 
on her knees. 

The unknown waited for silence, and then resumed, 
“ I told you . well that she would know me. Yes, I am 
the executioner of Lille, and this is my history." 

All eyes were fixed upon this man, whose words were 
listened to with anxious attention. 

“ That woman was once a young girl, as beautiful as 
she is to-day. She was a nun in the convent of the Bene- 
dictines of Templemar. A young priest, with a simple 
and trustful heart, performed the duties of the church of 
that convent. She undertook his seduction, and suc- 
ceeded ; she would have seduced a saint. 

“ Their vows were sacred and irrevocable. Their con- 
nection could not last long without ruining both. She 
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was necessary, Neitlier had '"oncy 

sacred vases, and soJd • t /* pntst stole the 

vears of >oungf pncst was condtmncd to ten 

‘mpnsonnient, and to be branded, I «as cxe- 
was obhp^cd^^ 1 ^*^^ Lille, as this woman has said. I 
my brother^''' ecn‘lcnien, 

swore that this woman who had ruined him, 
accomplice, since she had urced 
to the crime, should at least sliare his punislimcnt. 
suspected where she was concealed. I followed her, I 
caught her, I bound her j and 1 Imprinted the same dis- 
graceful mark upon her that 1 had impHnted upon niy 
poor brother. / 


The day after my return to Lille, my brother in IiLs 
turn succeeded in making his escape; I was accused of 
Wmplicity, and was condemned to remain m his pi.icc till 
e should be again a prisoner. My poor brother was 
•gnorant of this sentence. He rejoined this woman; they 
ned together into Berry, and there he obtained a little 
curacy. This woman passed for his sister. 

The Lord of the estate on which the chapel of the 
curacy was situated saw this pretended sister, and became 
enamoured of her, — amorous to such a degree that be 
proposed to marry her. Then she quitted him she had 
ruined for him she was destined to ruin, and became the 
Comtesse de la F^re ” 

All eyes were turned towards Athos, whose real name 
“at was. and who made a sign with his head that all was 
true which the executioner had said. 

^ "Then.” resumed he, 


■■To do justice to them who 
«Pt their word. As soon as the identity of my brot 
as proved, I was set at liberty- 
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where they nfighf live at 

was necessary. Neither had an^ Th money 

sacred vases, and sold thpm h *' pnest stole the 

.o.^,p= 

jears ™ P"'®' "’“ “"damped 

jears ot imprisonment, and to be branded r 
cutioner of the citv t n ‘'c uranaea. i was cxe- 

mm to the crime, should at Jeast share his punishmSit 
caS^^*^*^ ? concealed. I followed her\‘ 

e2if ^ bound her; and I imprinted the same dis- 
poS bvith^r imprinted upon my 

*• The day after my return to Lille, my brother in his 
turn succeeded in making his escape ; I was accused of 
^mpiicily, and was condemned to remain in his place til) 
he should be again a prisoner. My poor brother w,ts 
^ ffnorant of this sentence. He rejoined this woman, tin*. 

•ed together into Berry, and there he obtained a I.rli 
:uracy. This woman passed for his sister. 

“The Lord of the estate on which the ch'mi it iin 
uracy was situated saw this pretended sister ni» 

namoured of her, — amorous to such a Ijj it !ii 

•roposed to marry her. Then she quifttti Ii n '•in ban 
uined for him she was destined to n m h d I>< < * nr ib< 

•omtesse de la Fire ” 

All eyes were turned towards ' ' • 
lat was, and who made a sign ' s'l m 
ue whi^ the executioner had ■■ 'id 
“ Then,” resumed be, “mad di '•pi r 
?t nd of an existence from whi' '■ 
ing, honour and happiness i 

He, and learning the senti m c v him n lo lonocnmcu me 
his place, surrendered )v "'‘rif ’’nd lianqfd himself that 
me night from the iron bar id t'v Innphole of his prison 
“ To do Justice tn thrm «hn had condemned me, they 
pt their word As <;non as the identity of my brother 
s proved, 1 was set at )ifiert\ 


i t’l It all was 

... , drti rmincd to 
Ind stolen cvery- 
, i) it her returned to 
irh h id condemned me 
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“ That is the crime of which I accuse her; that is the 
cause for which she was branded.*^ 

“ M. d'Artagnan/' said Athos, what is the penalty 
you demand against this woman? ** 

“The punishment of death/' replied D'Artagnan. 

“ My Lord de Winter/' continued Athos, “ what is the 
penalty you demand against this woman?" 

“The punishment of death/' replied Lord de Winter. 

“MM. Porthos and Aramis/' repeated Athos, “you 
who are her judges, what is the sentence you pronounce 
upon this woman? 

“The punishment of death/* replied the musketeers, in 
a hollow voice. 

-Milady uttered a frightful shriek, and dragged herself 
along several paces upon her knees towards her judges. 

Athos stretched out his hand towards her. 

“Charlotte Backson, Comtesse de la Ffere, Milady de 
Winter,** said he, “your crimes have wearied men on 
earth and God in heaven. If you know a prayer, say 
it,— for you are condemned, and you shall die.’* 

At these words, which left no hope. Milady raised 
herself in all her pride, and wished to speak; but her 
strength failed her. She felt that a powerful and implac- 
able hand seized her by the hair, and dragged her away as 
irrevocably as fatality drags humanity. She did not, 
therefore, even attempt the least resistance, and went out 
of the cottage. 

Lord de Winter, D’Artagnan, Athos, Porthos,. and 
Aramis, went out close behind her. The lackeys followed 
their masters, and the chamber was left solitary, with its 
broken window, its open door, and its smoky lamp burn- 
ing sadly on the table. 


CHAPTER LXVI 

, EXECUTION 

It was near midnight; the moon, lessened by its decline, 
and reddened by the last traces of the storm, arose behind 
the little town of Armenti^res, which showed against its 
pale light the dark outline of its houses, and the skeleton 
of its high belfry. In front of them the Lys rolled its 
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waters like a river of molten tin ; while on the other side 
was a black mass of trees, profiled on a stormy sky 
invaded by larpc coppery clouds which created a sort of 
tvvilipht amid the night, On the left was an old abandoned 
mill, with Us motionless wings, from the ruins of which 
an owl threw out its shrill, periodical, and monotonous 
cry. On the right and on the left of the road, which the 
dismal procession pursued, appeared a few low, stunted 
trees, which looked like deformed divarfs crouching down 
to watch men travelling at this sinister hour. 

From time to time a broad sheet of lightning opened 
the horizon in its whole width, darted like a serpent over 
the black mass of trees, and like a terrible cimeter 
divided the heavens and the waters into two parts. Not a 
breath of wind now disturbed the heavy atmosphere. A 
death-like silence oppressed all nature. The soil was 
humid and glittering with the rain which had recently 
fallen, and the refreshed herbs sent forth their perfume 


whom each held by one 
chind them, and Lord de 
id Aramis walked behind 
azin came last. 

The tvvO lackeys conducted Milady to the bank of the 
river. Her mouth was mute; but her eyes spoke with 
their inexpressible eloquence, supplicating by turns each 
of those on whom she looked. 

Being a few paces in advance she whispered to the 
lackeys, " A thousand pjstolcs to each of you, if yon w ill 
assist my escape, but if you deliver me up to vovtr 
masters, I have near at hand avengers who will make you 
pay dearly for my death,” . , . . „ . 

Grimaud hesitated >lousqueton trembled in all bis 


members , . , , 

Alhos, who heard Milady's voice, came sharpiv 
Lord de Winter did the same ,, u l 

‘‘ Change these lackeys, said he; she has spokn 
them. They are no longer sure ' , . , 

Planchet and Bazin were called, and took the pl.ici‘ 
Grimaud and ^^ousqueton 

, ■ -cutioner .ipproacl 
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miserable assassins, — ten .men combined to murder one 
woman. Beware ! If 1 am not saved I shall be avenged, ** 

“ You are not a woman, . said Athos, coldly and sternly. 
“You do not belong to the human species; you are a 
.demon escaped from hell, whither we send you back 
again. * * 

“ Ah, you virtuous men I ” said Milady; “ please to 
remember that he who shall touch a hair of my head 
is himself an assassin. ^ ' 

“ The executioner may kill, without being on that 
account, an assassin,'’ said the man in the red cloak, 
rapping upon his immense sword. “ This is the last 
judge; that is all. Nachrichterj as say our neighbours, the 
Germans. " 

And as he bound her while saying these words, Milady 
uttered two or three savage cries, which produced a strange . 
and melancholy effect in flying away into the night, and 
losing themselves in the depths of the woods. 

“ If I am guilty, if I have committed the crimes you 
accuse me of," shrieked Milady, "take me before a 
tribunal. You are not judges ! You cannot condemn 
me! " 

" I offered you Tyburn," said Lord de Winter. " Why 
did you not accept it? " 

"Because I am not willing to die!" cried Milady, 
struggling. " Because I am too young to die ! " 

" The woman you poisoned at Bethune was still younger 
than you, Madame, and yet she is dead," said D'Ar- 
tagnan. 

"I will enter a cloister; I will become a nun," said 
Milady. 

"You were in a cloister," said the executioner, "and 
you left it to ruin my brother." 

Milady uttered a cry of terror and sank upon her 
knees. The executioner took her up in his arms and was 
carrying her towards the boat. 

"Oh, my God I " cried she, " my God ! are you going 
to drown me? " 

These cries had something so heartrending in them that ; 
M. d'Artagnan, who had been at first the most eager in 
pursuit of Milady, sat down on the stump of a tree and • 
hung his head, covering his ears with the palms of his 
hands; and yet, notwithstanding, he could still hear her , 
cry and threaten. 
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D'AfUjinan Uic )Oun;jcst of all these men. His 
heart him. 

'• Oh, I cannot behold this frightful spectacle! ” said he. 
1 c.*inii(jt consem that this uoinan should die thus! '* 
MiJad) heard these few uords and caught at a shadow 
of hope. 

*• D’Artagnan, D'Art.ign3n ! ** cried she; “ remember 
that I Jo\rd jou ! '* 

The young man rose and took a step tov^ards her. 

But Athos arose lilkCwise, drew Ills suord, and placed 
himsrif in the uaj. 

" If ><iu take one step farther, D’Artagnan," said he, 
'* we sh.iIJ cross swords together.*’ 

D'ArtJgnaa sank on his knees and prayed, 

**Conic, *’ continued Alhos, '* executio/jcr, do your 
duty ” 

'* Willingly, Monsergneur,” said tlie executioner; “for 
as I am a go^ Catholic, J firmly bclic\c I am acting justly 
in performing my functions on this woman." 

“Tliat’s ucJI ■' 

Athos made a step towards Milady. 

“ I pardon >ou,'' said he, “ the dl yon haxe done me. 

I pardon jou for my blasted future, my lost honour, my 
defiled lose, and my sahatio.n forever compromised by the 
despair into which you haic cast me. Die in peace I *' 
Lord dc W'intcr adianctd in his turn. 

“I pardon you," said he, “for the poisoning of m> 
brother, and the assassination of his Grace, Ixjrd Bucking- 
ham. I pardon you for the death ol poor 1 chon , 1 
pardon sou for the attempts upon my own person. Die m 
peace I *’ 

" And I," said M d’Artagnan. “ Pardon me, Madame, 
for basing by a trick unworthy of a gentleman proxokid 
your anger; and I, in exchange, pardon loo fht nmrdi 
of myr poor lose and your cruel xengcance ag t>ii''i n > i 
pardon you, and 1 weep for you Die m ju.iie’ ” 

“ I am lost! " murmured Milady m English “ I ini" 
diel *' 

Then she arose of herself, and wxt armunl li« i .m' o* 
those piercing looks whicJi seemed to dart fron' t > rif 
of flame. 

She saw nothing, she li'>(enrd tiui she tir.i d 

“ Where .Tni I to die? ’’ s.nd si r 

** On the other bank,” replied the > i i .>i n 
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Then he placed her in the boat, and as he was going' to 
set foot in it himself, Athos handed him a sum of silver. ^ 

“ Here,'" said he, ** is the price of the execution, that it 
may be plain we act as judges.*' 

“ That is correct,** said the executioner; “ and now in 
her turn, let this woman see that I am not fulfilling my 
trade, but my debt*’ 

And he threw the money into the river. 

The boat moved off towards the left-hand shore of the 
Lys, bearing the guilty woman and tiie executioner; all 
the others remained on the right-hand bank, where they 
fell on their knees. 

The boat glided along the ferry-rope under the shadow 
of a pale cloud which hung over the water at that 
moment. 

The troop of friends saw it gain the opposite bank ; the 
figures were defined like black shadows on the red-tinted 
horizon. 

Milady during the passage had contrived to untie the 
cord which fastened her feet. On coining near the bank, 
she jumped lightly on shore and took to fiight. But the 
soil was moist; on reaching the top of the bank, she 
slipped and fell upon her knees. 

She was struck, no doubt, with a superstitious idea : 
she conceived that Heaven denied its aid, and she 
remained in the attitude in which she had fallen, her head 
drooping and her hands clasped. 

Then they saw from the other bank the executioner 
raise both his arms slowly; a moonbeam fell upon the 
blade of the large sword. The two arms fell with a sud- 
den force; they heard the hissing of the cimeter and the 
cry of the victim, then a truncated mass sank beneath 
the blow. 

The executioner then took off his red cloak, spread it 
upon the ground, laid the body in it, threw in the head, 
tied all up by the four corners, lifted it on his back, and 
entered the boat again. 

In the middle of the stream he stopped tlie boat, and 
suspending his burden over the water cried In a loud 
voice, “ Let the justice of God be done! ’* and he let 
the corpse drop into the depths of the waters, which 
closed over it. 

Three days afterwards The four musketeers were in 
Paris; they had not exceeded their leave of absence, and 
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that same evening they w'ent to pay their customary visit 
to M. de TnSville. 

“ Weil, gentlemen,” said the brave captain, ” I hope 
jou have been well amused during your excursion 4 ” 

” Prodigiously,” replied Athos in the name of himself 
and his comrades. 


CHAPTER LXVII 

TifS CARD’N'AL's MESSE.NC£a 

On the sixth of the following month the king, to com- 
pliance with the promise he had made the cardinal to 
return to Rochelle, left his capital still in amazement at 
the news which began to spread itself of Buckingham’s 
assassination. 

Although warned that the man she had loved so much 
was in great danger, the queen, when his death was an- 
nounced to her, would not believe the fact, and even 
imprudently exclaimed, " It is false; he has just written 
to me 1 ” 

But the next day she was obliged to believe this fatal 
intelligence , Laporte, detained in England, as every one 
else had been, by the orders of Charles I,, arrived, and 
was the bearer of the duke’s dying gift to the queen. 

The joy of the king was lively. He did not evea give 
himself the trouble to dissemble, and displayed it with 
affectation before the queen. Louis XIII , like every 
weak mind, was wanting in generosity. 

But the king soon again became dull and indisposed , 
his brow was not one of those that long remain clear H< 
felt tJiat in returning to camp he should re-enter slavery, 
nevertheless, he did return 

The cardinal w’as for him the fascinating serpent, and 
himself the bird which flies from branch to branch with- 
out power to escape. 

The return to Rochelle, therefore, was profoundly dull 
Our four friends, m particular, astonished their comrades 
they travelled together, side by side, with sad ejes and 
heads lowered. Athos alone from time to time raised 
his expansive brow; a flash kindled in his eyes, and a 
bitter smile passed over his lips, then, like his comr>fh- 
hc sank again into reverie 
X*' 
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' As soon as the escort arrived in a city, when they had 
conducted the king to his quarters the four friends either 
retired to their, own or to some secluded cabaret, where 
they neither drank nor played; they only conversed in a 
low voice,! looking around, attentively to see that.no one 
overheard them. ’ ^ 

One day, when the king had halted to fly the magpie,- 
and the four friends, according to their custom, instead of 
following the sport had stopped at a cabaret on the high- 
road, a man coming from Rochelle on horseback pulled 
up at the door to drink a glass of wine, and darted a 
searching glance into the room where the four musketeers 
were sitting. 

‘“‘Holloa, M. d^Artagnan ! said he, “ is not that you 
whom I see yonder? “ . . 

D’Artagnan raised his head and uttered a cry of joy. 
It was the man he called his phantom ; it was his unknown 
of Meung, of the Rue des Fossoyeurs and of Arras. 

D’Artagnan drew his sword, and sprang towards the 
door. 

But this time, instead of avoiding him the. unknown 
jumped from his horse, and advanced to meet D*Ar- 
tagnan. 

“ Ah, Monsieur ! “ said the young man, “ I meet you, 
then, at last! This time you shall not escape me! 

“ Neither is it my intention, Monsieur, for this time I 
was seeking you; in the name of the king, I arrest you.** 
“ How! what do you say? ** cried D*Artagnan. 

‘-r say that you, must surrender your sword to me. 
Monsieur, and that without resistance. This concerns 
your head, I warn you.** 

^ •“ Who are you, then? *’ demanded D’Artagnan, lower- 
ing the point of his sword, but without yet surrender- 
ing it. 

“Lam the Chevalier de Rochefort,** answered the other, 
“ the equerry of M. le Cardinal Richelieu, and I have 
orders to conduct you to his Eminence.** 

. ‘.‘'We are. returning to his Eminence, Monsieur the 
Chevalier,-** said Athos,< advancing; “ and you will please 
to . accept the word of M. d'Artagnan that he will go 
straight to. Rochelle.** . ® 

“)I .must place Him in the hands of guards who will 
take. him into camp.**^ ^ ' 

“ We will be his guards, Monsieur, upon our word as 
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gentlemen; but likewise, upon our word as gentiemen,’* 
added Athos, knj'ulng his brow, “M. d'Artagaaa shall 
not leave us.’ ^ 

The Chevalier de Rochc/ort cast a glance backwards, 
and saw toat Porthos and Aramis had placed themselves 
between him and the gate, he understood that be was 
completely at the mercy of these four mem 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “ if Af. d’Artagnan wi7f surren- 
der his sword to me, and join his w'ord to >cmfs, I shall be 
sattshed with jour promise to convey M. d’Artagnan to 
the quarters of Monselgneur the Cardinal.'' 

" You have my word, Monsieur, and here is m} 
sword ’’ 

“This suits me the better,” said Rochefort, "as / 
wish to continue my journey.” 

“ Jf It IS for the purpose of rejoining Milady," said 
Athos, coolly, “it is useless; you will not find her.” 

“ What IS become of her, then? ” asked Rochefort, 
n^crly 

“ Retu/n to camp and you shall know', " 

Rochefort remained for a moment in thought; then, as 
hev were only a day's journey from Surg^res, whither 
die cardinal was to come to meet the king, he resolved to 
follow the advice of Athos, and go with them. Besides, 
this return offered him the advantage of watching his 


prisoner 

Thev resumed their route. 

On the morrow, at three o’clock in the afternoon, they 
arrived at Surgeres. The cardinal there aw'aited Louis 
XIII. The minister and the king exchanged numerous 
caresses, felicitating each other upon the lortonate chance 
which had freed France from the inveterate enemy who 
set all Europe against her. After which, the cardinal, 
who had been informed that D’Artagnan was arreted, 
and who was anxious to see him, took leave of the king, 
inviting him to come the next day to view the work 
already done upon the dyke. , . j 

On returning in the evening to his quarters at the Winge 
of La Pierre, the cardinal found, standing before the bouse 
he occupied. D’Artagnan, without his sword, and the , 
three musketeers armed, , , j * t 

This time, as he was well attended, 

«ernly, and rnade a sign with bis eje and hand tor D,A^ 
tagnan to follow him ‘ / 
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D’Artagnan obeyed. 

“We shall wait for. you, D'Artagnan,** said Athos, 
loud enough for the cardinal to hear him. 

His Eminence bent his brow, stopped for an instant, 
and then kept on his way without uttering a single 
word. 

D’Artagnan entered after the cardinal, and behind 
D’Artagnan the door was guarded. 

His Eminence entered the chamber which served him 
as a study, and made a sign to Rochefort to bring in the 
young musketeer, 

Rochefort obeyed and retired. 

D’Artagnan remained alone in front of the cardinal; 
this was his second Interview with Richelieu, and he 
afterwards confessed that he felt well assured it would be 
his last. 

Richelieu remained standing, leaning against the man- 
, telpiece; a table was between him and D’Artagnan. 

“ Monsieur/* said the cardinal, “ you have been arrested 
by my orders.** 

“ So they tell me, Monseigneur.** 

“ Do you know why? ** 

“ No, Monseigneur, for the only thing for which I could 
be arrested is still unknown to your Eminence.** 

Richelieu looked steadfastly at the young man. 

“ Holloa !** said he, “ what does that mean?** 

“If Monseigneur will have the goodness to tell me, in 
the first place, what crimes are imputed to me, I will then 
tell him the deeds I have really done.’* 

“ Crimes are imputed to you which have brought down 
far loftier heads than yours, Monsieur,” said the cardinal. 

“What, Monseigneur?” said D’Artagnan, with a 
calmness which astonished the cardinal himself. 

“You are charged with having corresponded with the 
enemies of the kingdom ; you are charged with having 
surprised State secrets; you are charged with having 
tried to thwart the plans of your general."** 

“ And who charges me with this, Monseigneur? ** said 
D’Artagnan, who had no doubt the accusation came from 
Milady,— “a woman ^ branded by the justice of the 
country : a woman who has espoused one man in France 
and another in England ; a woman who poisoned her 
second husband, and who attempted both to poison and 
assassinate me ! ** 
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“What do jou say, Monsieur?" cried the cardinal, 
utonislicd; and of what woman arc 30 U SDcakini: 
thus?** ^ r 

“Of Milady dc \Vinter," replied D'Artagnan, — "jes, 
of Milady de \\ inter, of whose crimes your Eminence is 
doubtless Ignorant, since you have honoured her with your 
confidence.” 

“ Monsieur," said the cardinal, " if Milady de Winter 
has committed the crimes you lay to her charge, she 
shall be punished. " 

“ She IS punished, .^^onsclgneu^." 

“ And vs ho has punished hcr.^ " 

"Uc." 

" She is in prison? ” 

“ She IS dead " 

" Dead ! " repeated the cardinal, who could not believe 
what he heard, — "dead! Did ^ou not say she was 
dead? ” 

■* Three tunes she attempted to kill me, and I pardoned 
her; but siic murdered the uo.nan I loved 'Ihcn mv 
friends and 1 took her, tried her, and condemned her ’* 

D’Artagnan then related the poisoning of Madame 
Bonaeieux in the convent of the Carmelites at Bnhune. 
the trial in the isolated house, and the e\erution on the 
banks of the Lys. 

A shudder crept through the body of the cardinal, who 
did not shudder readily 

But all at once, as if undergoing the influence of an 
unspoken thouglit. the countenance of the cardinal, til' 
then gloomy, cleared up by degrees, and recovered pcrfe> t 
serenity. 

" So," said the cardinal, in a tone that contrasted 
strongly with the severity of Ins \*.ords. *' \ou have <.'>0 
stituted yourselves judges, without remembering that th* 
who punish without licence to punish are ass.is^ins5 

“ Monscigneur, 1 swear to vou th.it I oe.rr 'i>r ’’ 
instant had the intention of difeiu'int; m\ h* li 
you. I willingly submit to anv punislui'ent v-.ur 1 
may please to inflict upon me I do not In ‘Id ii • 
enough to be afraid of di .i»h ’’ 

_ “ Ves, I know you are .i m m of a • ' 

sieur," said the cardtml, with i vnirr .i' ' 

"f can therefore tell vOu beforehand ' i.di '* 
and even condemned " 
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“ Another might reply to your Eminence that he had 
his pardon in his pocket. I content myself with saying;. 
Command, Monseigneur; I am ready.** 

“ Your pardon? '* said Richelieu, surprised. 

“ Yes, Monseigneur,*' said D'Artagnan. 

*^'And sighed by whom, — by the king?** And the 
cardinal pronounced these words with a singular ex- 
pression of contempt. 

“'No, by your Eminence.*’ 

“ By me? You are insane, Monsieur.** 

“Monseigneur will doubtless recognise his own .hand- 
writing.** ' 

And D’Artagnan presented to the cardinal the precious 
piece of paper which Athos had forced from Milady, and 
which he had given to D’Artagnan to serve him as a 
safeguard. 

His Eminence took the paper, and read in a slow voice, 
dwelling upon every syllable : — 

' “ Dec. 3, 1627. 

“ It is by my order and for the good of the State that 
the bearer of this has done what he has done. 

“ Richelieu.” 

The cardinal, after having read these two lines, sank 
into a profound reverie; but he did not return the paper 
to D*Artagnan. 

“ He is meditating by what sort of punishment he shall 
cause me to die,” said the Gascon to himself. “ Well, my 
faith I he shall see how a gentleman can die.*’ 

The young musketeer was in excellent disposition to 
die heroically. 

Richelieu still continued thinking, rolling and unrolling 
the paper in his hands. 

At length he raised his head, fixed his eagle look upon 
that loyal, open, and intelligent countenance, read upon 
that face, furrowed with tears, all the sufferings its 
possessor had endured in the course of a month, and 
reflected for the third or fourth time how much there was 
in that youth of twenty-one years before him, and what 
resources his activity, his courage, and his shrewdness 
might offer to a good master. On the other side, the 
crimes, the power, and the infernal genius of Milady had 
more than once terrified him. He felt something like a 
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secret joy at being forever relieved of this danjrerous 
accomplice. ^ 

Richelieu slovily tore the paper which D'Artagnan had 
generously relinquished. 

'• I am lost 1 " said D'Artagnan to himself. And he 
bowed profoundly before the cardinal, like a man who 
says, “ Lord, Thy will be done! ” li ' 

The cardinal approached the table, and without sitting 
down, wrote a lew lines upon a parchment of which two- 
thirds were already filled, and alfixed his seal. 

“That is my condemnation,” thought D'Artagnan; 
” he wjJJ Sparc me the ennut of the Bastille, or the tedious- 
ness of a trial. That’s very hind of him.” 

” Here, Monsieur,” 

” I have taken from : u 

nothcr. The name >s „ u 

an write it ) oursclf. ” 

D’Artagnan took the paper hestitatingly and cast his 
yes over it; it was a lieutenant’s commission in the 
luskctcers. 

D’Artagnan fell at the feet of the cardinal. 

" Monseigneur, ” said he, ” my life is yours, henceforth 
Ispose of St. Out this favour which you bestow upon me 
do not merit. I have three friends who are more 

ncritorious and more worthy ” 

” You are a brave youth, D’Artagnan,” interrupted the 
ardinal, tapping him familiarly on the shoufder, charmed 
t having vanquished this rebellious nature, ” Do vvith 
his commission what you will ; only remember, though 
he name be blank, it is to you I give it,” 

“I shall never forget it,” replied D’Artagnan. “Your 
imincnce may be certain of that ” 

The lardmal turned and said in a loud voice, ” Roche* 
tortl ” The chevalier, who no doubt was near the door, 
entered immodiatcly 

“Rochefort," said the cardinal, "you sec Rf d’Ar- 
tagnan 1 rercivc him among the number of my friends 
Greet each other, then, and be wise if you wish to pre- 
serve your hc.Klv ” . . L 

eted each other 
, observing them 


They left the chamber at the same time. ^ 
“We shall meet again, shall we not, Monsieur? 


( 
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“ When you please/’ said D^Artagfnan. 

“ An opportunity will come/’ replied Rochefort 

“ Hey? ” said the cardinal, openin^^ the door, 

The two men smiled at each other, shook hands, and 
saluted his Eminence. 

. We were beginnings to grow impatient,” said Athos. 

“Here I am, my friends,” replied D’Artagnan; “not 
only free, but in favour.” 

“Tell us about it” 

“This evening; but for the moment, let us separate.” 

Accordingly, that same evening D’Artagnan repaired to 
the quarters of Athos, whom he found in a fair way to 
empty a bottle of Spanish wine, — an occupation which he 
religiously accomplished every night. - . 

, D’Artagnan related what had taken place between the 
cardinal and himself, and drawing the commission from 
his pocket, said, “ Here, my dear Athos, this naturally 
belongs to you. ” 

. Athos smiled with one of his sweet and expressive 
smiles. 

“ Friend,” said he, “ for Athos this is too much; for 
the Comte de la F^re it is too little. Keep the commis- 
sion ; it is yours. Alas ! you have purchased it dearly 
enough.” 

D'Artagnan left Athos’s chamber and went to that of 
Porthos. He found him clothed in a magnificent dress 
covered with splendid embroidery, admiring himself be- 
fore a glass. 

“ Ah, ah ! is that you, dear friend?” exclaimed Porthos. 
“ How do you think these garments fit me?” 

, “ Wonderfully,” said D*Artagnan ; “ but I come to offer 
you a dress which will become you still better.” 

“What?” asked Porthos. 

“ That of a lieutenant of Musketeers.” 

D’Artagnan related to Porthos the substance of his. in- 
terview with the cardinal, and said, taking the commission 
from his pocket,, “ Here, my friend, write your, name 
upon it and become my chief.” 

Porthos cast his eyes over the commission and returned 
it to D’Artagnan, to the great astonishment of the young 
man. 

“Yes,” said he,— “ yes, that would flatter me very 
much ; but I should not have time enough to enjoy the 
distinction. During our expedition to Bethune the hus- 
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band ot iny duchess died ; so, my dear, the coffer of th< 
defunct holdinj? out lU arms to me, I shall marry th< 
uidoiv. Look here! I nas trying- on my wedding- suit. 
Keep the iieutcnancy, my dear, keep it *’ 

The young- man then entered the apartment of Ararais 
He found him kneeling before a puedteu, with his hcac 
leaning on an open prayer-book. 

He described to him hi< interview with the cardinal, 
and said, for the third time drawing Jiis commission from 
Ill's pocket, " Vow, our friend, our intelligence, our invisi- 
ble protector, accept this commission. Vou have merited 
it more than any of us by your wisdom and your counsels, 
always followed by such happy results/' 

** Alas, dear friend !" said Aramis, “ our late adventures 
have disgusted me with military life. This time my de- 
termination is irrevocably taken. After the siege 1 shall 
enter the house of the Lazarists. Keen the commission, 
D’Artagnan; the profession of arms suits you. You will 
be a brave and adventurous captain " 

D’Artagnan, his eye moist vvith gr.itltude though beam 
lOg vvith joy, went back to Athos, whom he found still at 
table contemplating the charms of his last glass of 
Malaga by the light of his lamp. 

*' W'cll, "5aid he, “ they likewise have refused me.” 
“That, dear friend, is because nobody is more worthy 
than yourself. ” 

He took a quill, vvrote the name of D’Artagnan in the 
commission, and returned it to him 

“I shall then have no more fnends,” said the young 
man. “Alas ! nothing but bitter recollections/’ 

And he let his head sink upon his hands, vihiJe two 
large tears rolled down his cheeks 

“You are young,’’ replied Athos; “and your bitter 
recollections have time to change themselves into sw-eet 
remembrances. “ 


EPlLOnUE 

RocucI-LE, deprived of the assistanrc of the English fleet, 
and of the diversion promised by Buckingham, surren- 
dered after a siege of a year. On the 28th of October, 
j6z8, the capitulation was signed 
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“ When you please/’ said D’Artagnan. 

“ An opportunity will come/’ replied Rochefort. 

“ Hey? ” said the cardinal, opening* the door. 

The two men smiled at each other, shook hands, and 
saluted his Eminence. 

“We were beginnings to grow impatient,” said Athos. 

“Here i am, my friends,” replied D’Artagnan; “not 
only free, but in favour.” 

, “Tel/ us about it.” 

“This evening; but for the moment, let us separate.” 

. Accordingly, that same evening D’Artagnan repaired to 
the quarters of Athos, whom he found in a fair way to 
empty a bottle of Spanish wine, — an occupation which he 
religiously accomplished every night. 

D’Artagnan related what had taken place between the 
cardinal and himself, and drawing the commission from 
his pocket, said, “ Here, my dear Athos, this naturally 
belongs to you.” 

Athos smiled with one of his sweet and expressive 
smiles. 

“ Friend,” said he, “ for Athos this is too much; for 
the Comte de la F6re it is too little. Keep the commis- 
sion ; it is yours. Alas I you have purchased it dearly 
enough. ’ ’ 

D’Artagnan left Athos ’s chamber and went to that of 
Porthos. He found him clothed in a magnificent dress 
covered with splendid embroidery, admiring himself be- 
fore a glass. 

“ Ah, ah ! is that you, dear friend?” exclaimed Porthos. 
“ How do you think these garments fit me?” 

. “ Wonderfully, ” said D'Artagnan ; “ but I come to offer 
you a dress which will become you still better.” 

“What?” asked Porthos. 

“ That of a lieutenant of Musketeers.” 

D’Artagnan related to Porthos the substance of his .in- 
terview with the cardinal, and said, taking the commission 
from his pocket, “ Here, , my friend, write your name 
upon it and become my chief.” 

Porthos cast his eyes over the commission and returned 
it to D’Artagnan, to the great astonishment of the young 
man. 

“Yes,” said he, — “yes, that would flatter me very - 
much; but I should not have time enough to enjoy the' 
distinction. During our expedition to Bethune the hus* 
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jand of my duchess died ; so, my dear, the coffer of the 
Icfunct holdlntj out its arms to me, J shall marry the 
A idow, l^ok here I 1 was trying; on my wedding’ suit- 
Keep the lieutenancy, my dear, keep it.*' 

The young man then entered the apartment of Aramis. 
He found him kneeling before a pnedieu, with his bead 
leaning on an open prayer-book. 

He described to him his interview with the cardinal, 
and said, for the third time drawing his commission from 
Ills pocket, ’* You, our friend, our inteliigcncc, our invisi- 
ble protector, accept this commission You have merited 
it more than any of us by your wisdom and )our counsels, 
always followed by such happy results.*’ 

“ Alas, dear friend !” said Aramis, “ our late adventures 
have disgusted me with mihtary life This time my de- 
termination is irrevocably taken. After the siege 1 shall 
enter the house of the Lazarists. Kceo the commission, 
D’Artagnan; the profession of arms suits you. You will 
be a brave and ads enturous captain 

D’Artagnan, his eye moist with gr.TTitude though beam 
ing with joy, went back to Athos, whom he found still at 
table contemplating the charms of his last glass of 
Malaga by the light of his lamp 

“ Well," said he, " they likewise have refused me.” 

■* That, dear fncnd, is because nobody is more worthy 
than yourself " 

He” look a quill, wrote the name of D'Artagnan in the 
commission, and returned it to him. 

"I shall then have no more friends," said the young 
mao. •• AI.1S ' nothing but bitter recollections. ’* 

And he let his head sink upon his hands, while two 


large tears rolkd down his cheeks. 

"You art voung," replied Athos; "and jour bitter 
recollections have time to change themselves into sweet 


reinembrunccs ” 
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The king made his entrance into Paris on the 23rd of 
December of the same year. He was received in triumph, 
as if he came from conquering an enemy and not French- 
men. He entered by the Faubourg' St. Jacques, under 
verdant arches. 

D’Artagnan took possession of his command. Porthos 
left the service, and in the course of the following year 
married Madame Coquenard ; the coffer so much coveted 
contained eight hundred thousand livres. 

Mousqueton had a magnificent livery, and enjoyed* the 
satisfaction of which he had been ambitious all his life, — 
that of standing behind a gilded carriage. ^ . 

Aramis, after a journey into Lorraine, disappeared all at 
once, and ceased to write to his friends; they learned at 
a later period through Madame de Chevreuse, -who told it 
to two or three of her intimates, that, yielding to his voca- 
tion, he had retired into a convent, — only into which, 
nobody knew. > • 

Bazin became a lay brother. , 

, Athos remained a musketeer under the command . of 
D’Artagnan till the year 1633, at which period, after a 
journey he made to Touraine, he also quitted the service, 
under the pretext of having inherited a small property in 
Roussillon. 

Grimaud followed Athos. 

D’Artagnan fought three times with Rochefort, and 
wounded him three times. 

“ I shall probably kill you the fourth,” said he to him, 
holding out his hand to assist him to rise. 

“It is much better both for you and for me- ‘to stop 
where we are,’* answered the wounded man. "\Corhleu! 
I am more your friend than you think, — for after our very 
first encounter, I could by saying a word to the cardinal 
have had your throat cut 1” 

They this time embraced heartily, and without retaining 
any malice. 

Planchet obtained from Rochefort the rank of sergeant 
in the Piedmont regiment. 

M. Bonacicux lived on very quietly, wholly ignorant of 
what had become of his wife, and caring very little about 
it. One day he had the imprudence to recall himself to the 
memory of the cardinal. The cardinal had him 'informed 
that he would provide for him so that he should never 
want for anything in future. In fact, M, Bonacieiix, hav- 
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ine left Ills house at sc\cn o’clock in the c\cmng to tjo to 
the Louvre, never appeared attain in the Rue dcs Fosso- 
>eurs: the opinion of tliose v\ho seemed to be best in- 
formed vvas that he was fed and lodged in some rojal 
castle, at the expense of his generous Eminence. 


TliC XlvD. 





not less significantly in other sections. With that idea too, 
novels like Walter Scott's Ivanhoe and Fortunes of Nigel, 
Lytton's Harold, and Dickens's Tale of Tivo Cities, have been 
used as pioneers of history and treated ns a sort of holiday 
history books. For in our day history is tending to grow more 
documentary and less literary; and *the historian who is a 
stylist/ as one of our contributors, the late 'fhomas Scccombe, 
said, ^will soon be regarded as a kind of Phoenbe/ 

As for history, Everyman's Library has been eclectic enough 
to choose its historians from every school in turn, including 
Gibbon, Grote, Finlay, Macaulay, ifotiey, and Prescott, while 
among earlier books may be found the Venerable Bede and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. On the classic shelf too, there is a 
Livy in an admirable translation by Canon Roberts, and Caesar, 
Tacitus, Thucydides, and Herodotus are not forgotten. 

'You only, 0 Books,' said Richard de Bury, ‘are liberal and 
independent; you give to all who ask.' The variety of authors 
old and new, the wisdom and the wit at the disposal of Everyman 
in his own Library, may even, at times, seem all but embarrass- 
ing. In the Essays, for instance, he may turn to Dick Steele in 
The Spectator and learn how Cleomira dances, when the elegance 
of her motion is unimaginable and ‘her eyes are chastised with 
the simplicity and innocence of her thoughts.' Or he may take 
A CefUitry of Essays, as a key to a whole roomful ot the English 
Essayists, from Bacon to Addison, Elia to Augustine Birrell. 
These are the golden gossips of literature, the writers who learnt 
the delightful art of talking on paper Or again, the reader 
who has the right spirit and looks on all literature as a great 
adventure may dive back into the classics, and in Plato’s 
Phaedriis read how every soul is divided into three parts (like 
Caesar's Gaul). The poets next, and he may turn to the finest 
critic of Victorian times, Matthew Arnold, as their showman, 




